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WON OVER; 
OR, THE COUNTESS AND THE JESUIT. 


By Mrs. BUSHBY. 


PART THE FIRST. 


THE YOUNG COUNTESS. 


Ir was a bright sunny afternoon in early autumn, bands of young 
officers in hussar and other gay Prussian uniforms, knots of swaggering, 
rough-looking students, and a few artists, known by their short black 
velvet cloaks and Spanish hats, sauntering along, crowded |’Allée Verte, 
as the walk, shaded by rows of tall trees, in the centre of the wide street, 
was called. There was a carriage-road on either side of this verdant 
alley, and between that and the houses again a tolerably broad footpath 
or pavement, so that the street, the principal one in the German town of 
Diisseldorf, had rather an imposing appearance to strangers, and was 
much admired by the good burghers themselves. 

Some half-dozen young ladies were also parading up and down, and 
seemed noway disconcerted by the observation which they attracted, but 
appeared, as their tittering and giggling evinced, rather vain of it. 
They were soon, however, doomed to be eclipsed, for when the promenade 
was most crowded with gay gallants, a travelling-carriage, drawn by four 
horses, and well Jaden with imperial, trunks, carpet-bags, &c. &c., dashed 
up from the direction of the bridge across the Rhine, and stopped at the 
door of the fashionable and well-arranged Breidenbach Hotel. 

Great was the commotion within doors, great the commotion without ! 

The waiters rushed péle-méle to the carriage, while the gentlemanly 
and good-looking master of the Hof remained, with his head uncovered 
on the highest step, bowing even before the travellers had alighted from 
their dust-covered conveyance. These travellers were speedily discovered 
to be two ladies, by no means verging on a certain age, for they were 
both decidedly young women, though one seemed a few years older than 
the other. Their attendants, an active Swiss waiting-maid, and an 
angular, quaint-looking, but exceedingly respectable elderly man-servant, 
busied themselves in unloading the carriage, and in a few minutes the 
ladies and their luggage were safely deposited in “the grand saloon” up- 
stairs, and the suite of rooms appertaining to it. 

“Who are they ?—who can they be ?” was asked and ejaculated not 
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only by all the male loungers in the Allée, but by the families right and 
left of the hotel, and on the opposite side of the street. There was no 
mystery, however, attached to them, and therefore it soon became known 
that the young Countess von Altenberg, accompanied by an English 
friend, had arrived in Diisseldorf with the intention of visiting her rela- 
tives and her estates in the grand duchy ef Berg, and not far remote 
from that important military station. It was further whispered that the 
wealthy young countess might probably spend the winter at Diisseldorf; 
and all the schemers—whether appertaining to the regular army, or to 
the Landwehr (militia), to goverument offices, or other civil occupations, 
whether counts, barons, or only vons—set about deluding themselves 
with building castles in the air, the structures of which were raised on 
the thalers of the rich Bertha, Countess von Altenberg. 

Those who know the habits of the generality of German officers sta- 
tioned in provincial towns, and the large amount of curiosity, probably 
arising from the ennui of idleness, which pervades all country towns in 
all parts of the world, will not be surprised that the entrance-hall and the 
door of the Hétel Breidenbach should have been unusually lumbered 
with uniforms on the evening of the fair strangers’ arrival, and the morn- 
ing after it. There was a very large muster of gentlemen also at the 
table d’héte dinner next day, but to the general disappointment the 
newly-arrived ladies ordered dinner a |’ Anglaise in their private sitting- 
room, and thus there was not the slightest opportunity for commencing 
an acquaintance by handing fruit, or anything else at table, starting up 
to open the door of the salle 4 manger, or even bowing as the ladies 
passed. In the afternoon these ladies sallied forth, attended by a valet 
de place, to see the town ; but though the theatre was open that evening, 
and an unusually attractive piece given, they did not condescend to visit 
it; and the following morning the travelling-carriage with all thereunto 
belonging, and those to whom it belonged, was seen to depart towards 
Elberfeld. 

There are now excellent railroads from Diisseldorf to Elberfeld, to 
Berlin, to Cologne, and other places-of frequent resort, but, at the period 
of which we are writing, Diisseldorf could only be reached by steamers 
up and down the Rinne, by very comfortless stage or mail-coaches, called 
“‘ schnell-posts,” or by travelling post. 

While our travellers are passing the ancient town of Gerresheim, cele- 
brated for the convent of noble ladies whence the fair Agnes de Mans- 
feldt eloped with an archbishop of Cologne im the latter end of the six- 
teenth century —the picturesque valley of the Diissel—and that portion of 
the country beyond it which looks one mass of red, from the immense 
quantities of cottons, silks, and other materials which are here dyed in 
such profusion, and which are spread over the fields and the hedges so 
thickly, that, at a little distance, one might fancy the very grass and 
foliage grew of a ‘Turkey red tint—we shall take the opportunity .of 
saying a few words about the birth and parentage of our new acquaint- 
ances. 

Precedence, of course, must be given to the titled lady. Bertha von 
Altenberg was the last descendant of a noble and ancient race. She was 
an only child, and her parents had both died when, though past infancy, 
she was still very young. Her father, whose mother was a Hanoverian, 
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had for a time served in the Hanoverian legion, and, during his residence 
in Great Britain, had married:a Seotch heiress of family, though untitled, 
as proud and ancient as his own, 

The Count von Altenberg was a Protestant, and his only sister was 
married to a Protestant nobleman; but his only brother, who was a few 

ears younger than himself, was a Roman ‘Catholic, and so bigoted a 
a Catholic, that the difference of their religious tenets very much 
interfered with their fraternal affection. Count von Altenberg’s health 
was extremely delicate, and, being haunted by the fear that his imperious 
and wily brother, who had devoted himself to the Church, and was the 
superior of a monastery near Malines, would, in the event of his death, 
try every possible means to acquire an influence over his daughter, and 
knowing his brother-in-law, the Baron von Axleben, though a well- 
meaning man, to be of a weak and listless character, and that Bertha 
herself was impulsive, enthusiastic, and apt to see no faults in those who 
were able to win her affection, he made the countess promise that, if he 
were \snatched away by death, she would remove with her daughter ‘to 
England or Scotland, where his brother could have no opportunity of 
subverting the young Bertha’s religious principles, and enticing her over 
to Roman Catholicism. 

Religious differences, it is well known, when they are permitted to 
swell into feelings of enmity, create a stronger degree of dislike and dis- 
trust than any other cause of disagreement. Even money, so often the 
apple of discord in families, ddes not arouse such deep passions nor such. 
inveterate hostility as religious warfare. Strange, so evil is the nature of 
maukind, that that which should exercise the purest, the gentlest, the 
holiest sway, is too often the cause of private animosity and political 
quarrels, dividing families, severing friends, invading the quiet of com- 
munities—nay, disturbing the peace of nations and of the world at large! 
Can rational beings really think that by hating and maligning each other 
in private life, and by slaughtering each other by thousands in war, they 
are serving that great Being who “is of purer eyes than to behold 
miquity 7” 

Count von Altenberg, we have said, was much afraid of the influence 
which his talented “ Papist” brother might at some future time acquire 
over Bertha; but he had not the same imtense dread of all Roman Ca- 


tholics, and, without once reflecting that he might thereby be injuring © 


her religious principles, he permitted, and even encouraged, her intimacy 
with two young Catholic wards of his own. ; 

These orphans were the son and daughter of his oldest and dearest 
friend. Fritz von Feldheim and himself had been eompanions in infancy, 
in boyhood they were at the same school, and they had afterwards been 
fellow-students at college. Von Feldheim was himself a follower of the 
doctrines of Luther, but he had married a Roman Catholic, and she had 
prevailed on him to let their-children be brought up in her faith; but 
neither she nor they were by any means rigid Catholics. The Von 
Feldheims and the Von Altenbergs were near neighbours when the latter 
resided at the count’s estate in the vicinity of Berlin, and Rudolph and 
Agatha von Feldheim were the frequent companions of the otherwise 
solitary little Bertha. 

On the death of Mr. von Feldheim, which had been preceded by that 
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of his wife, the orphans were confided to the guardianship of Count von 
Altenberg, and not only to his guardianship, but in a great measure de- 
pendent upon his bounty, for their father had left a very slender provi- 
sion for them. Agatha and Bertha were about the same age; Rudolph 
was four years older. When seventeen years of age, he was placed by 
his rare Ma at the University of Heidelberg, but his vacations were 
spent at his new home, in the society of his sister and her friend. 

Bertha was warmly attached to both of her father’s wards, and they 
seemed fully to return her affection, for they were all too young to feel 
any jéalousy or distance on the score of religion, and the Heidelberg 
student cared very little about the disputes of the Church, and was quite 
as willing to listen to the simple eloquence of the Protestant pastor, in 
the unpretending little village church, as to attend mass at the more 
gorgeous Catholic chapel. The young people sang and played, and 
. drew, and read, and walked together; and Rudolph taught Bertha chess, 
. though he would not take the trouble to teach his sister; and she 
embroidered cigar-cases and slippers for him, which Agatha pronounced 
to be “ wasting time upon a schoolboy.” 

But these happy days were not destined to last—what happy days ever 
are? The benevolent invalid, Count von Altenberg, was suddenly 
snatched from his family, before Bertha had completed her sixteenth 
year, and the dreaded brother having written to offer his services, advice, 
or protection to his bereaved sister-in-law and niece, the countess became 
so alarmed, and so anxious to fulfil her promise to her departed husband, 
that she broke up her establishment, placed Agatha at a good school at 
Brussels, and hastened to England with her daughter. There, Bertha 
was amply provided with every means of improvement in her education ; 
and at eighteen, when her mother thought it was time to emerge from 
the retirement of the two first years of her widowhood, and to introduce 
her daughter into society, their wealth and rank soon surrounded them 
with acquaintances in their own station of life. And in the fashionable 
circles, both of London and Paris, where the ladies spent a portion of 
their time, the beautiful young heiress was as much courted and admired 
as the vanity of any mother could have desired. But, although Bertha 
had been thus ushered into the gay world, and during “ the season” was 
kept in a continual whirl of amusements, she did not enter into them with 
the zest and spirit of most girls of her age. The balls, fétes, and other 
réunions, were all tiresome to her; and it was only the opera and the 
best concerts in which she took any pleasure, for she was passionately 
fond of music. She did not care for admiration ; she was displeased at 
the flattery with which some of the more common-place of her suitors 
sought to thaw the coldness of her manners, and in her heart there was a 
constant sadness for which she could hardly herself account. 

When first she left her native Germany, she kept up a close corre- 
spondence with her friend Agatha, and through her she heard of 
Rudolph, how hard he studied, what an excellent amateur artist he had 
become, what fame he was acquiring at the university. But, after a time, 
Agatha’s letters became less frequent and less interesting; she wrote 
apparently under some restraint, and when she mentioned her brother it 
was merely to say that he was well. At first, he used to send kind mes- 
sages to Bertha: these were now dropped, and at length Agatha wrote 
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that the abbot of St. Dreux, Bertha’s Roman Catholic uncle, had taken 
a great fancy to Rudolph, who had been spending some time with him, 
and by whose advice he had gone to Italy, before determining whether 
he would enter on the career of an artist, or follow some other profession. 
Agatha herself was about to leave the school at Brussels, where she had 
lately been a parlour-boarder, to join some relatives of her mother who 
had come to reside in that town. 

At Bertha’s earnest entreaty, the Countess von Altenberg wrote to 
Agatha inviting her to England, and offering her a home in her house; 
the invitation and offer were both respectfully and gratefully, but abso- 
lutely, declined. The orphans had been put in possession of the small 
sum left to them by their father, which, without their knowledge, had 
been doubled by the generosity of their guardian, the late count; and 
the countess, feeling that she had done her duty by them, and dreading 
that Bertha’s girlish affection for Rudolph might ripen into some more 
inconvenient attachment, if they were to meet, or to cultivate their 
friendship even through the medium of letters, was not sorry that Agatha 
and her brother seemed disinclined to continue their intimacy with her 
daughter. 

When Bertha expressed her surprise at Agatha’s having given up cor- 
responding with her, and not having even communicated her future 
address, the countess represented to her that this apparent estrangement 
of her former friends must be the result of their religious faith; that 
doubtless they had been taught by their priests and confessors that it was 
sinful to be on such terms of intimacy with heretics ; and that if Rudolph 
had become the protégé of the stern and inflexible abbot of St. Dreux, 
she might depend upon it his mind had been poisoned and his feelings 
prejudiced against them. 

Poor consolation this was for Bertha, yet she was obliged to admit the 
probability of her mother’s conjectures. Various suitable offers of mar- 
riage were made to her, for what finds its way to the heart of matrimony- 
seeking men so readily as the charms of gold? But they all, young and 
old, titled and untitled, plain and handsome, met with the same reception; 
not one could elicit the smallest iota of encouragement; and at length it 
came to be rumoured about that the fair young countess was secretly 
betrothed in Germany ; some said toa prince, and some to a music-master! 


Her mother began to feel very uneasy at her strange predilection for - 


single blessedness. She pointed out to her daughter how lonely she would 
be if anything were to happen to her (the mother); what a pity it was to 
be so fastidious; that when youth was past and she began to descend into 
the vale of years, and in spite of her wealth found herself neglected and 
forgotten, she would look back with regret on her present way wardness or 
caprice, and perhaps make a foolish and unhappy match in her advanced 
years, as so many ladies who had thrown away good opportunities of 
marrying when they were young had been known to do. But all this 
sensible and worldly-wise reasoning was lost on the obdurate Bertha, who 
seemed to have inherited one trait at least of her priestly uncle’s character, 
viz. an unflinching resolution in carrying out any point on which she had 
made up her mind. 

To the * loneliness”? which her mother had prophesied poor Bertha was 


doomed to be condemned much sooner than either of them could have 
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anticipated, for the countess was seized with an illness which terminated 
, and her daughter was left almost alone in this busy world. Her 
only relations besides her uncle the abbot were her father’s sister and her 
husband, the Baron and Baroness von Axleben, who resided near Elber- 
feld, in Germany, and her mother’s sister, Mrs. Melville, the widow of a 
officer, who with her only daughter, also a widow, lived in the 
ighlands of Scotland. Bertha might have preferred seeking an asylum 
in the house of her German aunt, but it been her mother’s dying 
wequest to her that she would go and spend at least the year of her 
mourning with Mrs. Melville in Scotland. A kind and pressing invitation 
was sent to the young countess by that lady, and her cousin, Mrs. Lind- 
say, came to London to accompany her to Scotland. 

Flora Melville had disappointed her mother’s matrimonial views for 
her. Mrs. General Melville—for in Scotland, as in Germany, the ladies 
often assume the military and naval titles of their husbands ; for instance, 
Mrs. Major this, Mrs. Captain that, Mrs. Admiral the other—M_rs. 
General Melville had settled to her own satisfaction that her daughter 
would marry some Highland laird, the head of his clan, and be a 
chieftain’s lady—a rank which she considered much higher than to be the 
wife of any earl or even duke of English extraction who could not count 
back at least as far as the Norman conquest. Pride of ancestry was. the 
old lady’s hobby, and she could not imagine how her daughter Flora could 
be such a renegade to the principles in which she had been brought up as 
to fall in love with a Presbyterian clergyman. ‘True, the young clergy- 
man was handsome, clever, amiable, eloquent, and a popular preacher ; 
but he might have been a second St. Peteror St. Paul, the old lady would 
never have given her consent had he not luckily beeu descended from an 
ancient family, and nearly connected to some of the Scotch heroes who 
had loyally adhered, through good report and evil report, to the cause of 
the unfortunate Stuarts. These saving clauses befriended the young per- 
sons, who were much attached to each other, and they married with every 
prospect of a long career of happiness and usefulness before them. 

How vain are the fairest hopes of earth-born beings! The destroying 
angel hovered unseen over the dwelling of Christian peace and sanctified 
affection; the young clergyman fell into a rapid consumption, and before 
she was five-and-twenty, Flora Lindsay, like her mother well stricken in 
years, was left a widow! It was long before she regained any portion of 
cheerfulness, or even of composure, but Time—the mighty wizard— 
exercised his power over her, and by degrees she recovered her spirits aud 
her charitable activity in doing good. 

Mrs. Lindsay and the young countess soon became great friends ; 
there was a considerable dash of the romantic in both their characters, 
so that opinions and views of Jife, which might have seemed very far- 
fetched and somewhat ridiculous to plain, prosy, heavy, common-sense 
people, did mot appear at all illusive or erroneous to either of them. Mrs. 

indsay’s motto was ‘‘ All for love,” and Bertha’s heart echoed the words, 
wy she tried to persuade herself that she loved no one. She tried, 
but she did not succeed, for what was the solitary devoted remembrance 
that lingered in her soul? She called him, to Flora, the brother of her 
childhood, but, in her cousin’s glowing descriptions of her love for the 
husband she had lost, Bertha beheld the picture of what she could feel 
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for her dear Rudolph, and several reminiscences of the past came back’ 
like accusing witnesses of what in her girlish simplicity she had never 


She remembered their games at chess, and all that used to take place 
then, unnoticed by any one else ; how Rudolph used to forget his pawns, 
his bishops, his queen itself, while he gazed admiringly on her face ; ‘she 
remembered how he taught her the language of flowers, and how the 
nosegays he used to gather for her all signified that magic word, which 
he had never ventured to pronounce openly— Love. She remembered 
how he used to sketch her profile on every scrap of paper that lay before 
him, and with what joy he used to receive the cigar-cases and slippers 
she delighted so much in working for him. Could Rudolph have for- 
gotten her? She often feared that he had. He had gone to Italy. 
Amidst all the triumphs of art which abounded there—amidst the charms 
of scenery and society, and the dark-eyed classical Italian beauties, was 
it likely that he would waste a thought upon the young German girl who 
had been his playmate in childhood? 

The solitude of her life in the north of Scotland served to foster her 
dangerous dreams. They had occasionally friends staying at Glencraig, 
Mrs. Melville’s Highland abode, but weeks often passed without their 
seeing any one, and wandering among the ‘heath-clad hills, and on the 
margin of a lonely lake, amidst the imposing silence of nature, was not 
likely to repress the workings of a vivid imagination. Her soul was not 
one of those 

Dull, sullen prisoners in the body’s cage, 
Dim lights of life, that. burn a length of years, 
Useless, unseen, Jike lamps in sepulchres. 


And the companionship and conversation of her unworldly cousin served 
to develop those sentiments, which, though they had existed, had never 
before reigned unchecked in her heart. 

For two years she remained quietly at Glencraig; then a violent long- 
ing to revisit Germany took possession of her mind; she was weary of 
the monotonous life she had been leading for such a length of time; she 
could not reconcile herself to live only in the past, like her widowed 
cousin, Mrs. Lindsay, and she felt an irresistible desire to see again the 
scenes and the friends of her childhood. : 

“Say honestly, dear Bertha,” said her cousin to her one day that they 
were discussing the subject during a morning walk—“ say out at once 
that you are dying to hear something, or see something, of your boyish 
admirer, Mr. Rudolph.” 

“ Honestly, I do say,” replied Bertha, “ that though I am not dying 
either to see him or to hear of him, I feel a very strong wish to know 
what has become of him and Agatha, and there is no earthly reason why 
I should deny myself the pleasure of revisiting my native land. I am 
now three-and-twenty, and there is no chance of my uncle attempting to 
establish any jurisdiction over me, as my poor father and mother so much 
feared he might have done when I was younger, and probably more 
easily influenced. I will write to my aunt, the Baroness von Axleben, 
or ask if she can receive me until I have time to form some plans for the 

uture.”’ 
When Mrs. Melville found that the young countess was determined on 
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her trip to the Continent, she begged her to allow Mrs. Lindsay to ac- 
company her, and offered to send as her attendant a trustworthy old 
servant who had been long in their family. Bertha was delighted to 
secure the company of her friend Flora, who, on her part, never having 
been abroad, was delighted to go; and both were glad of the escort of 
the faithful old Andrew Anderson, who had been a soldier in his youth, 
and had served in every quarter of the globe. It was on the occasion of 
this journey that our heroine and her cousin had stopped at the hotel at 
Diisseldorf, where their arrival had caused such commotion among the 
military, and other loungers of the Allée. Mrs. Lindsay was not more 
than five years older than Bertha, but the widow’s dress and close cap, 
which she still wore, made her look two or three-and-thirty, consequently * 
a more fitting chaperone for the young countess. 


II. 


THE RETURN TO GERMANY, AND THE VISIT SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE. 


THE young countess and her Scotch cousin were kindly received by 
the good Baron and Baroness von Axleben, who made them extremely 
welcome to their somewhat homely, but ‘very aristocratic abode. To 
Bertha every stiff garden-walk, every half-furnished apartment of the 
house, wore the charm of pleasing remembrance and association with the 
past, for she and her family, accompanied often by her father’s subse- 
quent wards, had formerly been in the habit of spending some. weeks 
from time to time at the > ei 

It is true the garret-room, the floor of which used to be strewed with 
straw, and covered with rosy apples to be kept for winter use, looked very 
low and narrow, not the wide, lofty chamber which she thought it was 
when she and her young companions used to smuggle themselves into it 
behind the good-natured old housekeeper, and, pretending to assist her 
in her duty of turning the fruit, fill their pockets aud aprons with the 
nicest apples to feast on at their leisure. 

The heavy silk damask curtains and coverlets of the beds in the rooms 
reserved for visitors of importance—which she used to think so grand— 
looked to her now faded and old-fashioned: the walks, at right angles 
in the garden, she now perceived were very formally laid out, and were 
kept in a slovenly manner ; yet it was along these that she used to run, 
with her fair hair escaping from beneath her straw hat, and streaming in 
the wind, while she, Agatha, and Rudolph pursued the gaudy butterflies 
that would every now and then alight upon some gay flower, and dart off 
again just as they thought they had caught one; how well she remem- 
bered that Rudolph used sometimes to snatch her up in his arms, and run 
on with her, leaving poor Agatha far behind, toiling after them in the 
chase of the insect fugitives. And she remembered, too, that sometimes, 
when she struggled to regain her freedom, the boy would not put her 
down until she had allowed him to kiss her glowing little cheek. 

“ But I was only seven or eight years of age then,” she exclaimed, 
apologisingly, to herself, as she blushed at the reminiscence of his boyish 
freedom. “Ah, why was he not my brother, and Agatha my sister ! 
I should not be so lonely in this vast world as Iam now!” cried the 
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young countess, as she sauntered along the garden alone in a musing 

mood. “But no, no, I cannot fancy Rudolph my brotherj; why am I 

always thinking of him? It is wrong—it is weak, for he has surely-for- 
tten me.” 

‘But it was in vain that she took herself to task; she continued to 
think of him, and her anxiety to know what had become of him grew 
stronger every day. Nor was there much to dissipate her thoughts at 
the chateau. The few noble families who had estates within visiting 
distance were almost all absent from home at the time of her arrival, 
making their annual excursions to one of the German watering-places, or 
to Ostend, which is the great resort for sea-bathing, not only to the 
Belgians, but to the Germans far and near. There was a great deal of 
society indeed in their neighbourhood, but Bertha’s uncle and aunt were 
exclusive to the last degree, and did not deign to hold any sort of com- 
munication with the rich manufacturers who were settled in Elberfeld 
and its vicinity. They considered themselves and their particular coterie 
“the precious porcelain of human clay,” and they felt that it was making 
a great sacrifice even to mingle with these “low persons” in church, if 
it could be called mingling with the congregation when they entered and 
departed by a private side-door, close to which wag the thickly curtained 

w in which they performed their devotions unseen by vulgar eyes. 

Their every-day life was what can but be defined by the term ex- 
tremely “humdrum.” The baroness, notwithstanding her pride of birth, 
devoted a large portion of her morning to domestic Tuties, in which she 
was very notable. She was well skilled not only in the mysteries of 
pickling and preserving, of cooking in general and in particular, but also 
of baking and brewing. Servants she had in abundance, and an expe- 
rienced housekeeper, but the worthy baroness thought nothing was well 
done to which she had not lent a hand, or at least given an eye herself. 

Her household occupations, however, were always concluded before the 
early dinnver-hour, and she devoted the rest of the day to knitting. To 
do her justice, much of this everlasting knitting was for the benefit of 
the poor, on whom she bestowed great quantities of stockings and 
mittens, and comforters for the throat. Had she flourished in the year 
of grace 1855, her exertions would have been invaluable if exercised in 
behalf of the British soldiers in the Crimea. She was a very mild, 
harmless woman, a little given to gossip, but possessing only a limited 
stock of that commodity, from the want of the means of increasing her 
store of it, not from want of the will to do so. 

The baron was a good easy man, extremely averse to trouble of any 
kind, and his principal employments were reading the Zeitung and 
smoking his long pipe. 

Bertha had tried to extract some information from her uncle and aunt 
respecting her friends the Von Feldheims, but they could tell nothing 
whatever about them. This was a great disappointment to her, and she 
cast about in her own mind for the means of obtaining the so much 
desired intelligence. She could hit upon no plan; here, in Germany, 
in a place where they had formerly been well known, there appeared to 
be as wide a gulf between them and her as when she resided in the 
distant mountain solitudes of the north of Scotland. At length, one 
day that she was looking at the portrait of her uncle, the present abbot 
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of St. Dreux, tzken when he was a young man, which hung among tiie 
family picturss in a hall or _Peception-room not in daily use, the idea 
struck her of epplying to him for some tidings of her former friends, 
Agatha had once written that her brother had been on a visit to the 
abbot, and that, by his advice, he had gone to Italy. As they were 
Roman Catholics, the abbot had probably not lost sight of them. 

She gazed with awakened interest at the portrait “of her uncle. The 
face was remarkably handsome, and seemed that of a very talented mau. 
The dark, brilliant, penetrating eyes seemed to follow her from the 
canvas wherever she moved, and there was so much expression in the 
mouth that it seemed as if about to speak. There was a curious ming- 
ling of satire, scorn, and sweetness in the countenance ; while the lofty* 
brow bespoke energy and stern resolution. Bertha became more and 
more impressed by this singular portrait, and her cousin Flora appeared 
also to be fascinated by it. 

“IT can conceive,” she said one day to Bertha, “that the original of 
that picture must be a dangerous man. Had he been a worldling, he 
would have conquered hearts; as a Jesuit priest, no doubt he betrays 
souls.” 

“Would you not like to see him ?” whispered the young countess. 
“] am seriously thinking of paying him a visit at St. Dreux.’ 

* Bertha ! are you mad? ?” exclaimed Mrs. Lindsay. “ Visit the man 
of whom your parents had such a dread and so bad an opinion, that 
they thought it necessary to put the sea between you and him.” 

* They only thought that desirable because I was then so young, and 
so unformed in gharauiee. He cannot now shake my religious prin- 
ciples, or acquire any power over me.” 

“« Let him who thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall,’ ” replied 
Mrs. Lindsay, quoting one of her late husband’s favourite texts of Scrip- 
ture. 

‘‘ Very true, but remember also this: ‘ There is no power but of God,’ 
and I do not believe that He will permit the abbot to do me the sliohtest 
harm. But I do not ask you to go with me, Flora; I am quite willing 
to face my terrible uncle alone.” 

Mrs. Lindsay was too kind-hearted aud unselfish to agree to this pro- 
position: no, she would not desert her cousin even on such a wild and 
perilous expedition. Perhaps this sacrifice to friendship did not cost her 
so much as might be imagined, for she had a great deal of curiosity to 
see what sort of a place a monastery or convent was, and she had no 
shght wish to get a glimpse of the magnificent-looking and dreaded 
superior himself. 

In the evening Bertha mentioned her proposed visit to the abbot to 
her uncle and aunt. The poor baroness absolutely started and looked 
quite aghast; she was speechless from astonisliment, but evinced tle 
intensity of her dismay by actually dropping several stitches of her 
knitting, a misfortune which had not happened to her for years. The 
baron opened his little grey eyes to an unusual width, and then ex- 
claimed : 

“What! what! Visit the abbot? Why you might as well talk of 
seeking an mterview with his Satanic Majesty himself, or the _- or 
the Grand Inquisitor, for they and that abbot of St. Dreux are all bir 
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of a feather. Have you forgotten that such things as thumbserews and 
racks existed, and most probably exist still ? Do you think you will 
ever see the light of day again if you are ever clapped into one of the 
secret prisons of the Inquisition ?” 

« But it does not follow that I must be put to the torture, or smuggled 
into a dark dungeon, merely because I see my father’s brother for a few 
minutes,” replied Bertha, who had much difficulty in restraining her in- 
clination to laugh. ‘ However, if you think it. so dangerous to trust 
myself in the lion’s den, I will write and ask him. to meet me at Malines. 
But perhaps he never goes beyond the walls of his monastery. Well, I 
will take the chance of being kidnapped.” 
¢ The baron shook his head, and lifted up his hands and eyes towards 
heaven, but he perceived that there was no use in arguing the point 
with his guest, even if he had been inelined to give himself that trouble, 
so taking up his pipe and enveloping himself in a cloud of smoke, he 
puffed away vigorously, in order to regain his accustomed equanimity. 

After a visit of about four weeks, the cousins left the house of the 
good-natured baron and baroness, w ho took as solemn leave of them as if 
the departing guests were going to be guillotined or hanged, or, at least, 
about to encounter some awful “trial ; and the baron entreated Bertha to 
give instructions to the master of the hotel where she might lodge at 
Malines, that if she did not return within a given time from St. Dreux, 
he was to apply to the chief of the police and have a search made for her 
and her friend. 

As they drove away from the chateau, and took a parting glance of its 
little turrets, which looked like large pigeon-houses, and of its irregular 
gable ends, that showed a deplorable lack of symmetry in its structure, 
Bertha exclaimed to her cousin : 

“ Well, our worthy hosts yonder are certainly most excellent people, 
but they are uncommonly narrow-minded ; it is a pity they would not 
endeavour to see a little of the world,.so as to overcome their phalanx: of 
absurd prejudices.” 

“J conclude you call their horror of the Jesuitical abbot a narrow- 
minded prejudice. But an aversion to the disciples of Loyola is not con- 
fined to the good baron and his wife. It is a verv universal sentiment 
among Protestants of all classes, and we know that the Jesuits have been 
considered so dangerous even by Roman Catholics themselves, that one 
of the heads of thie Chureh— Pope Clement X1V.—found it necessary in 
1773 to suppress their order.” 

“| know that their leaders are said to be equally ambitious and un- 
serupulous, and that the obedience demanded from, and yielded by, their 
subordinate monks and priests amounts to a positive slavery of the ‘mind, 
yet I cannot believe that every Jesuit is a demon, and that my unele in 
particular is a second Beelzebub. I cannot faney that he-is a robber and a 
murderer—that he would wish to seize on my inheritance, and, for that 
purpose, that he would have me tortured and: put to death if ‘hs could 
catch me !” 

“Ah! I trust your charitable: belief will not be deceived, and that 
your visit to St. Dreux may not be the cause of some serious evil to 
you.” 

“ Confess, now,”’ said Bertha, laughing, “ that you are about as nervous 
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at the idea of this visit to the unknown abbot, as you would be had vou 
undertaken to walk alone through a churchyard at midnight, when every 
insect rustling in the rank grass, and every pale gleam of moon or star- 
light on the marble tombs, would seem to your excited imagination a 
spectral form, or the dead stirring in their narrow graves.” 

Mrs. Lindsay shuddered for an instant, and then, after having remained 
silent a few minutes while an expression of deep melancholy came over 
her features, she said, gravely : 

“ And yet I Aave remained alone till a late hour in a churchyard, and 
not once, but often. When my dearest Ronald was taken from me, I 
used to visit his grave almost every evening, and when the shades of 
night began to fall around me, and the motley tombstones assumed* 
fantastic shapes, and the evening breeze sighed among the rustling 
leaves like the wailing of the spirits of the dead, I sat by hs grave, and 
was not afraid—the dead then seemed more my friends than the living. 
But, after I went back to Glencraig, the sight of a churchyard certainly 
always gave me pain; and I do not doubt I should feel a great degree 
of superstitious awe in any one, except that burial-ground where he 
reposes until the last trumpet shall rouse him from the sleep of death.” 

Bertha felt extremely sorry that she had awakened such melancholy 
recollections in her cousin’s mind, and sincerely apologising for her 
‘“‘blamable inadvertence,” the friends sank into silence, each pursuing 
the train of thought most interesting to herself. 


Ill. 


THE ABBOT AND MONASTERY OF ST. DREUX. 


Tue ladies again passed through Diisseldorf on their way back to 
Belgium, but, as they only stopped to change horses, their presence 
scarcely created any sensation in |’Allée. After they had arrived at that 
very dull town, Malines, and established themselves at one of the hotels 
there, where they were immediately pounced upon by one female vendor 
of lace after another, and compelled, for the sake of peace, to buy “ bar- 
gains” they did not want, Bertha wrote to her uncle the abbot, begging 
permission for herself and her friend to pay him a short visit at St. 
Dreux, or to meet him wherever he might please to appoint. 

She, as well as Flora, awaited his answer in some trepidation, and they 
were both considerably relieved and reassured when it arrived, and they 
ees a kind, cordial note, mentioning a day and hour when he would 

most happy to receive them at St. Dreux. There was a courteous 
message to Mrs. Lindsay, and, altogether, the style was so gentlemanly, 
and like that of the rest of the well-bred world, that Flora admitted he 
might not be “ all evil,” as she had hitherto imagined him. 

The day appointed came, and, accompanied by the trusty Andrew on 
the coach-box, the adventurous fair ones set out on their journey to the 
camp of the Philistines. 

For some miles they passed through a fair and smiling country studded 
with orchards, fields, and pretty cottages, and at length, amidst this 
scenery, rich in the bounty of nature, and improved by the cultivating 
hand of man, they unexpectedly perceived the grey walls of the monas- 
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tery visible through the openings in some clumps of thick dark trees, 
above which towered the spire of the abbey church. Soon after the car- 
riage stopped at the outer gate of the cloister’s grounds, and, on ringing 
a bell, the party were admitted by a man in the dress of a labourer, not 
in any ecclesiastical garb. After they had entered, the gates were care- 
fully shut, and the carriage passed up a long dingy avenue, with tall 
trees on either side. Everything around seemed deserted and hushed, 
involved in 
A death-like silence and a dread repose. 
Not a sunburnt peasant, not a barefooted urchin, was to be seen, and 
not a sound was to be heard but the melancholy cawing of the rooks in 
*the sombre trees under which the carriage was passing. 
An equally sombre expression might have been observed in the coun- 
tenances of Bertha von Altenberg and Flora Lindsay, while the former, 
in a low tone of voice, quoted to the latter Dante’s far-famed line, 


Lasciate agni speranza voi ch’ entrate qui. 


Even old Andrew gazed around with a sort of subdued look, and his 
countenance assumed an indescribable expression of solemnity and de- 
fiance as they stopped at an inner gate, which seemed to be the entrance 
to a court-yard surrounded by very high walls. Here they rang again, 
and, after a time, the heavy gates were swung back, and a man in a long 
dress of black serge, with a skull-cap on his head, and a cross dangling 
along with sundry large keys from his black leathern girdle, presented 
himself. The coachman said a few words to him, and, by his gesticula- 
tions, he seemed to be indicating to which part of the building he was to 
drive. But suddenly he stopped the horses, and the half-frightened ladies 
within the carriage perceived that a procession of monks was just crossing 
the court-yard. 

They emerged from behind a projection of the monastery, and walking 
one after the other, with missals in their hands and eyes fixed on the 
ground, they slowly passed along to a low arched door in a Gothic-look- 
ing building on the other side of the court-yard, where they disappeared 
one by one. When the last had entered, the door was closed, and then 
the carriage was allowed to proceed. Presently after it drew up before 
an entrance-porch, which was reached by a flight of broad stone steps. 
Yet another bell was sounded here, and a fair-haired, smiling boy, in a 
chorister’s dress, made his appearance to receive the ladies, and usher 
them into the abbot’s reception-room. They passed first through a large 
semicircular entrance-hall paved with slabs of black marble, and the wall 
which surrounded it having niches filled with the statues of saints, popes, 
or fathers of the Church—the fair visitors could not determine which, in 
the cursory view they had of them. 

Through a door, leading to the interior of one wing of the building, 
they followed their youthful guide along a passage covered with matting, 
aud he did not leave them until he had introduced them into an apart- 
ment handsomely fitted up, having bow-windows looking out upon a 
verdant lawn, fringed with light trees and flowering shrubs, The sofas 
and chairs in this saloon were covered with dark-red velvet, the window- 
curtains were of the same heavy material, and the sides of the room, 
neither papered nor painted, were finished with very black oak panels. 
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The tables were all of elaborately carved oak, so also was a bookcase, 
which contained several volumes in very dark binding. On one of the 
tables stood writing materials, and a newspaper of recent date; on an- 
other, were a splendidly-bound Roman Catholic prayer-book, Cardinal 
Bellarmine’s work on Indulgences, and a volume of travels in China, 
by a French Catholic missionary. In one recess were placed two hand- 
some globes; in another, an ebony cross of rather large dimensions, and 
a low prie-Dieu chair before it. Some fresh flowers in a china vase, and 
a crystal vessel with gold fish, showed that the owner of the apartment 
was at least not quite blind to the beautiful productions of nature. 

The countess and her friend had not long been left to examine the 
room and all it contained, when a door, which they had not perceived in. - 
the wainscoting, softly opened, and the stately abbot stood before them. 
He looked for a moment from one to the other, and then advanced 
towards Bertha, as if he had an intuitive knowledge that she was the 
Countess von Altenberg. Both ladies curtseyed low, and Bertha bent 
almost on one knee, when he laid his hand on her head, and gave his 
benediction to the daughter of his deceased brother. 

The abbot was still a very handsome man, the fire of his dark eyes 
was not at all quenched, and his finely-chiselled features denoted the full 
vigour of health and intellect. As in the portrait Bertha and Flora had 
seen of him, soin the original there was a very peculiar expression about 
the mouth, something haughty and ironical at one moment, bland and 
captivating the next, something that by turns attracted and repelled, it 
was evident that his was no common character. 

He entered easily and gracefully into eonversation with his guests ; 
asked Bertha some questions about her residence in Great Britain ; spoke 
to Mrs. Lindsay about her native Seotland, its poets, its historians, its 
philosophers, touched upon the romantic annals of its unfortunate royal 
family, and warmly complimented her when he found that she was a 
devoted partisan of the Stuarts. Mrs. Lindsay’s head was half turned 
by the fascination of his manners, and she began almost to think that, 
albeit a Roman Catholic and a Jesuit, he was more of a demi-god than a 
demon. Romance and reason seldom march hand in hand. 

After a time, the abbot rang a small silver bell that lay on the table, 
and the young bov, whom the ladies had seen before, entered, earrying a 
salver with frait and some light wine. As he passed the crucifix in the 
recess he made a sort of genuflexion, and contrived, grasping the heavy 
salver for a moment in one hand, which trembled from its weight, to 
make rapidly the sign of the cross with the other. The abbot pressed 
his visitors to partake of the fine grapes and other fruit, poured out wine 
for them, and did all the honours of his house like any other gentleman. 
He inquired of the countess what were her plans, and elicited from her 
that she proposed spending the winter either in Diisseldorf or Berlin. 
He did not allow the conversation to flag for one moment, so that Bertha 
began to despair of finding an instant to make the inquiry which might 
gain her the information to obtain which had caused her visit to the 
monastery. At last, something was said about her remembrance of the 
place where she had passed her childhood ; and, seizing the opportunity, 
she, rather abruptly, and eolouring to the deepest scarlet, asked her uncle 
if he could tell her anything about her old friends Agatha and Rudolph 
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von Feldheim, of whom she had not been able to gather any tidings for 
a long time. 

The abbot’s keen eye was upon her when, half hesitating, she men- 
tioned Rudolph’s name. He saw and marked her embarrassment, and 
the thought flashed through his mind that if the secret feeling which 
caused her confusion when she spoke of him could be fostered into a 
passionate attachment, she might be induced to become a convert to the 
faith of the man she loved. He was too wily to let Bertha suspect that 
she had betrayed any extraordinary interest in the person about whom 
she had inquired, and remarking that nothing could be more natural or 
more amiable than her kind recollection of the companions of her child- 
hood, he told her that Agatha had, by her own wish, gone to board in a 
convent, that she had become extremely pious, and had, with her brother’s 
entire approbation, latterly taken the veil. Bertha groaned, and an ex- 
clamation of horror and regret was on her lips, but there was something 
in her uncle’s eye which awed her, and she remained silent. 

He then went on to say, that when Rudolph left Heidelberg he had 
taken a great fancy to become an artist; he seemed quite devoted to 
painting, and having consulted his friends—among these himself—he 
had taken their advice, and repaired to Italy. 

‘‘] may mention,” he continued, “that he required a little more than 
advice, and that I was happy to have it in my power to give him the 
pecuniary assistance of which he then stood in need. For a time he 
remained deeply engaged in artistic pursuits, but, unfortunately, at length 
he began to take a part, and a prominent part, in politics. This led him 
into the society of persons who were not safe companions for him; he 
became involved in political feuds, which frequently gave occasion to 
private quarrels, and one of these ended in a duel, in which Rudolph 
killed his adversary, who was a member of a powerful family, one of 
whom was a high dignitary of the Church; he then got into trouble, 
and— and——” 

“ Died, no doubt,” exclaimed Bertha, in an outburst of emotion which 
she could not control, “ in the prisons of the Inquisition, a victim to that 
iniquitous tribunal !” 

The abbot looked at her sternly for one moment; then laying his hand 
gently on her shoulder, he said, gravely but mildly : 

“ You are a creature of impulse, I see, my dear niece, and carried away 
by the ardour of your feelings, which, I perceive, are able easily to get the 
better of your judgment. It might be advisable for you to acquire a little 
self-control. We should reflect before we accuse systems or individuals, 
else we may often be guilty of much injustice. Rudolph von Feldheim 
died in no prison, nor am I aware that he was ever cited before any 
tribunal, civil or ecclesiastical ; but he changed his name to avoid the 
probable consequences of his own imprudence. He is alive and well, 
and you may possibly see him if you remain any time in Germany.”’ 

The abbot rose, and his visitors understood that he wished the inter- 
view to cease. They prepared, therefore, to take their departure; where- 
upon he again rang the silver bell, and just as he had bowed respectfully 
to Mrs. Lindsay, and, taking Bertha’s hand had carried it to his lips, re- 
commending her to the protection of the Holy Virgin and all the saints, 
the same boy in white robes made his appearance at the door of the saloon, 
Dee.— Vou. CXXIX. NO. DXVI. 2D 
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waiting to marshal the ladies out, as he had previously ushered them in. 
In repassing the entrance-hall, floored with black marble, Bertha observed 
a box, conspicuously placed, to receive donations for the poor. She dropped 
some gold pieces into it, and then turning to her juvenile guide, offered 
him one; but the boy declined receiving it, telling her that it was against 
the rules of the monastery to take money from visitors. 

The carriage was ready at the porch door, and old Andrew handed the 
ladies in with the greatest alacrity. Nota word was spoken by any of the 
party until the carriage had passed the outer gate and was rolling along 
the public road; then the Scotchman turned round, and shaking his fist at 
the monastery, exclaimed in his vernacular tongue, and in a voice so loud 
from exeitement that he was distinctly heard by the countess and her 
friend : 

“ Ah, you’re the deil’s ain place, just a hotbed for iniquity! Thank 
the Lord J am not a Romanist, or a wretched monk! Poor creatures! 
poor creatures! To think of strong sturdy men shutting themselves up 
like that, and doing naithing the blessed day but mumble Latin prayers 
and crossing themselves. But there’s worse work going on than that, I'll 
be bound.” 

“« Andrew seems to be vexed in spirit,” said the countess; “I thought 
he was too phlegmatic to be moved by anything.” 

“Tt is enough to move the most phlegmatic, I think,” replied Mrs. 
Lindsay, “ to contemplate such a waste of life. . What a spectacle that 
was which greeted our eyes as we first entered the court-yard! It struck 
quite a chill to my heart to see these poor men, old, middle-aged, and 
young, passing in sad and solemn silence from one part of their prison to 
another. I could not but remember Pope’s lines : 


Relentless walls! whose darksome round contains 
Repentant sighs and voluntary pains.” 


“Do you think all or any of them would make their eseape if they 
could?” 

“ 1 don’t doubt many of them would.” 

“It must be a life of frightful ennui!” exclaimed Bertha, ‘TI only 
wonder they are not driven often to commit suicide ; and it is miraculous 
how many of them can vegetate on from youth to age; I mean the subor- 
dinates, of course.” 

“It only proves how entirely we are the creatures of habit,” replied 
Flora. “1 can believe that a few of them, however, are actuated by con- 
scientious motives. ‘They imagine that by secluding themselves from the 
world they are performing a duty pleasing to God, and which will ensure 
a rich reward in eternity. Those who live in this state of spiritual ex- 
altation cannot feel the misery of their situation. Of the others, I dare 
suy some have become quite stupified, but I doubt not that the gene- 
rality of them would gladly eseape if they could. Fear, however, is a 
powerful master, and they must know what terrible punishments would 
await thease who were to break their vows. The Inquisition has no mercy. 
By-the-by, that was an unfortunate speech of yours about this same In- 
quisition, Bertha.” 

“ Very unfortunate indeed. The abbot was right in recommending 
me to acquire more self-control. I admit that I was both indiscreet and 
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ill bred ; and see what I have lost by that speech? He would not tell me 
half he knows about poor Rudolph after it, nor could I venture to ask 
any more questions.” 

* You heard, at any rate, that he was alive and well, and that you ma 
very likely see him some not very distant day. But the poor sister! She, 

find, has gone into a convent.” 

« Alas! yes, poor Agatha. I never can believe that it was by her own 
wish she became a nun. There is nothing now but death for her to look 
forward to.” 

“The nuns cannot have quite such a tedious time of it as the monks, 
though,” said Mrs. Lindsay. “My father, who was engaged in the 
Peninsular war, and knewa good deal about eenvents-—alep’? in Canada— 
used to tell us that the nuns did a great deal of fancy-work. Now, making 
feather-flowers, embroidering various articles, and all that sort of elegant 
handiwork, even though merely to decorate the altars and images of the 
saints, must be an amusement to the nuns, and make time pass more 

iekly.” 

“| dare say that abbot of St. Dreux himself had something to do with 
her incarceration !” exclaimed the countess, following the train of her own 
thoughts. ‘* What do you think of the abbot, Flora ?” 

“} think he is the handsomest and noblest-looking man I ever saw— 
his very hands are beautiful.” 

Bertha sighed as she said : 

“ Yes, Nature has done a great deal for him, but Art has done even more. 
That man was born to govern. I am sure that he is possessed of won- 
derful powers, either for goed or for evil. There is something very im- 
posing about him ; but he is not a person in whom I could plact the least 
confidence.” 

“His anger must be dreadful,” cried Mrs. Lindsay. ‘“ When angry, 
he must look like an angel of wrath, if you can fancy such a being— 

severely beautiful, yet sternly appalling. ‘- 

“] do not suppose that he ever allows himself to betray any passion,” 
said Bertha, “ though I doubt not there is a smothered volcano in his 
breast. I am almost sorry that I have seen him—he will haunt my 
dreams.” 

“I pray Heaven that he may not haunt your path like a spirit of evil,” 
said Mrs. Lindsay, solemnly. “‘ When im his presenee, and hearing him 
converse, I felt myself charmed and fascinated by him; but the impres- 
sion which he has left is very different. My reason tells'me that he is a 
man to be feared, much more than to be admired or loved. I was 
ticularly struck with the expression of his eye when you spoke with so 
much interest of Rudolph. I felt the blood, as it were, freeze in my 
veins. Bertha! let us go back to England, away from the sphere of this 
man’s influence—my heart forebodes some danger to you.” 

The young countess turned pale, but she tried to laugh as she replied : 

“I knew, dear Flora, that some of your Highland ancestors were 
seers, but I was not aware that you had imherited the strange gift. Let 
us try to forget St. Dreux and its abbot-king.” 


2n2 
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IV. 


THE COUSINS HASTEN TO LEAVE MALINES, 


But to forget the monastery and its imposing superior was more easily 
said than done. As a first step towards accomplishing this, however, the 
cousins hastened to leave Malines, a town swarming with priests and 
religieuses. But Belgium altogether appears to be quite the stronghold 
of Roman Catholicism; in every town and village, in every street, at 
every railway station, in almost every railway carriage—in short, at eve 
' turn—the traveller encounters some ecclesiastic or functionary of that 
Church. 

Notwithstanding the profusion of priests and churches, Mrs. Lindsay 
was much shocked to observe how little difference was made between 
Sunday and other days. Accustomed as she had been to the strict 
observance of the Sabbath in her native Scotland, she was equally sur- 
prised and horrified to see the shops open, and the theatres and other 
places of public amusement in full operation ; indeed, more frequented on 
Sunday than on other evenings. She settled it in her own mind that 
the blessing of God could not rest upon a people, or upon a Church, that, 
without the least seeming compunction, set at defiance the fourth com- 
mandment, “ Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day,” &c. &c. 

The ladies took up their abode for a short time at Brussels, and, of 
course, a visit to Waterloo was the important event of their stay there. 
Old Andrew was in the seventh heaven when he found he was to accom- 
pany them thither. He had been at the battle of Waterloo itself, and 
the events of that glorious day were indelibly impressed upon his recol- 
lection. This was a pilgrimage much more to his taste than the previous 
one to the monastery of St. Dreux. He was as useful as the guide in 
pointing out the positions of the different regiments and commanders ; 
and as his grey eyes lighted up with enthusiasm, he gave quite a lucid 
history of the battle, interspersed with many graphic anecdotes. Mrs. 
Lindsay’s vivid imagination speedily caught the electric spark—the real 
view before her disappeared, as if removed by a magician’s wand, and her 
fancy beheld legions upon legions of the contending armies as if ina 
spectral panorama, while the deafening roar of the cannon seemed to 
thunder in her ear. Almost unconsciously she threw her thoughts into 
verse, for she was fond of versification, or rhyming, as some might term 
it, and her little poem on Waterloo, which Bertha copied into her own 
album, was as follows: 


Was yon the road they took, that mighty host, 

Of Europe’s chivalry the pride and boast ? 

Were those the fields they passed, the trees that bent 
Over the glittering squadrons as they went 

To mortal strife? And yonder Soignies’ wood! 

And this, his Waterloo! That field of blood ! 
Breathless I stood, and gazed with eager eyes, 

As if I thought to see around me rise 

The gory dead—the multitude of slain— 

The armed hosts that filled that noble plain. 

Behold! Imagination throngs the air 

With countless forms—their burnished casques are there— 
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Their waving plumes. I see their bright swords flash— 
I hear, I hear their shivering weapons clash— 
Again the trumpets sound, the cannons roar ; 
Again the earth is trembling as before, 

Beneath the fearful onset, and the cloud 

Of smoke envelopes all in one prophetic shroud! 
Slowly it clears away—lo! too has fled 

My peopled dream, and silent as the dead 

Is thy historic field—oh Waterloo ! 

I envy not the callous worldling who, ° 
Unmoved, can stand upon that storied ground, 
And with unkindling glance can gaze ‘around. 
There stood Napoleon, sheltered by yon bank, 
And yonder charged the Allies, rank on rank, 

Full speed upon the gallant troops of France. 

*T was yonder Blucher bade his troops advance, 
And, hallowed spot! here stood the intrepid Duke, 
Opposed to that great conqueror who shook 

All Europe to its centre, and was called 

Till then invincible—almost installed 

As master of the universe. Where now, 

Oh! greatest of the mighty dead, art thou ? 
What lesson this to human pride and power! 

Man fain would wield Jove’s thunder, but an hour 
Can lay him low; afew short fleeting years, 

And every great achievement but appears 

Like some old tale, and as the page 1s worn 

By Time’s rude touch, the living cease to mourn, 
Or praise, or think with glowing hearts upon 

The troubles and the glories that are gone! 


Before settling themselves anywhere for the winter, the friends deter- 
mined to make an excursion up the Rhine. The season was almost too 
far advanced for the seeing in perfection the beauties of that noble river, 
but this disadvantage was counterbalanced by their not being liable to 
meet such shoals of common-place travellers as infest the steamers and 
hotels during the summer months. They proceeded to Heidelberg, a 
place which Bertha was anxious to see, on account of the extreme beauty 
of its situation, and, though she might not have liked to confess it, be- 
cause it had been so long the abode of her friend “oye Did she 
fancy that she might meet him there? She never said so, but she 
would start often and look up anxiously, if a tall, commanding form, 
with a slouched hat, from beneath which shone a pair of dark eyes, 
approached them, and seemed to scrutinise her face or figure. She for- 
got that she was extremely pretty, and very elegantly dressed, and con- 
sequently liable to attract observation, especially among the gay and by 
no means diffident German students. But neither at Heidelberg nor 
Mayence, at Wiesbaden nor at Frankfort, at Coblentz or Cologne, or at 
any of the intermediate little towns she visited, did the countess fall in 
with the friend of her childhood. 

“We will spend the first part of the winter at Diisseldorf, Flora,” she 
said, “ and when we are tired of that place we can go on to Berlin.” 

An announcement which Flora interpreted into “ We will give Ru- 
dolph a chance of meeting us at Diisseldorf; but if he does not make 
his appearance there, we will try if he is to be found at Berlin.” 
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“She is following an ignis-fatuus, I fear,” muttered Mrs. Lindsay to 
herself ; ‘‘ and even if this boyish admirer of hers does turn up, what a 
dreadful thing it would be for her to marry a Roman Catholic—a wan- 
dering artist, who has only distinguished himself as a duellist! If we do 
fall in with him, I sincerely hope he may not care about her. If he gives 
her ‘the cold shoulder,’ it will mortify her very much at first, but be 
much better for her in the long run.” 

Such was the tenor of Mrs. Lindsay’s thoughts, but she considered it 
more prudent not to communicate them to her cousin just then. Bertha, 
. however, had penetration enough to perceive that her Presbyterian rela- 
tive was noway prepossessed in favour of her Roman Catholic friend, but 
she made every allowance for her, having been brought up among a re- 
ligious sect “ quite as bigoted as the Jesuits themselves,” for such was her 
opinion of the disciples of Calvin. 

The cousins, however, continued on very harmonious terms, and both 
seemed willing to make the best of the passing hour. They succeeded, 
after some difficulty, in finding a house to suit them in Diisseldorf. Their 
establishment was speedily arranged, and one or two good introductions, 
obtained through the Baroness von Axleben and her friends, gave them 
the entrée into the best society in that very aristocratic town. The young 
countess was soon surrounded by admirers, and-even Mrs. Lindsay, whom 
Bertha had persuaded to lay aside her widow’s weeds and wear half- 
mourning, had her quota of them. English ladies have generally much 
adulation lavished upon them by German beaux. 

Bertha accepted all invitations to the houses of the nobility: she 
attended every concert; she visited often the gallery of paintings and 
the studios of the artists; she promenaded the Allée and the Hof 
Gardens, and frequently sat early and late on one of the well-notched 
wooden seats on the shady mound which overlooks the Rhine ; she even 
went to the different Catholic churches, much to her cousin’s vexation, 
but nowhere did she meet with the unacknowledged object of her search. 
She began to suffer from that sickness of the heart which arises from 
“‘hope deferred,’’ and to accuse her uncle the abbot of having pur- 
posely concealed her return to Germany from his young friend Rudolph. 
Therein, however, she wronged the superior of St. Dreux. He had com- 
municated to Rudolph the fact of her arrival in Germany ; he had told 
him of her visit to the monastery, of her eager inquiry after himself and 
his sister, and had not only proposed, but urged, his renewing his former 
acquaintance with her. 

“We must win her over,” he said, “from the heresy im which she was 
brought up to the true Church, and your mfluence will doubtless accom- 
plish this. ‘Try every means, my son, and, if you succeed, you shall not 
find me ungrateful.” 

was a very zealous Roman Catholic, and thus authorised by 
one who held a high position in the Church, and was, besides, the lady’s 
uncle, he undertook, though not without reluctance, the somewhat deli- 
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V. 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


One afternoon the countess and her friend were strolling towards 
Ananasberg, in which stood a kind of pavilion where refreshments were 
sold, near which the band of one of the Prussian regiments stationed at 
_ Diisseldorf took up its position two or three times a week, and played 
military music, waltzes, and opera airs, for the amusement of the visitors, 
some of whom sauntered in the shady paths at the foot of the little emi- 
nence, while others sipped coffee as they sat round small tables placed in 
the open air on the lawn at the top of the hill. This was a fashionable 
resort of the beau monde of Diisseldorf, and might be looked upon as a 
kind of temple and grove dedicated to gossip and flirtation. 

Bertha and Flora were just crossing the narrow bridge over the orna- 
mental water in the Hof Gardens, which would have brought them to a 
winding path leading up to Ananasberg, when a gentleman, suddenly 
emerging from behind a elump of trees, stepped on the bridge at the dis- 
tanee of a few paces from them. The countess started back and grasped 
her cousin’s arm, while she appeared to be trembling from head to foot. 
The stranger started also, and, as if labouring under a sudden attack of 
vertigo, he seized the light railing of the bridge, and held on by it. 

Thus they stood at bay, as it were, for a few moments, gazing at each 
other, whilst Mrs. Lindsay, in utter amazement, looked at them both by 
turns. Then suddenly they both almost rushed forward, and the ex- 
clamation of but two words, “ Rudolph!” ‘ Bertha!” explained the 
mystery to Flora. 

Surprise appeared to be the most predominant feeling of both, as the 
eyes of each rapidly scanned the other. Bertha remembered Rudolph as 
a gay, fresh-looking youth, with an exceedingly animated face and bright 
laughing eyes. She saw before her a man apparently ten years older than 
Rudolph should have looked, with a pale, melancholy, and almost haggard 
countenance, eyes that seemed dimmed either by iutense study or deep 
sorrow, and a slouching, careless gait that bespoke indifference to outward 
appearances. He was still, however, very handsome, and his fine high 
brow betokened intelligence and superiority of mind. 

Rudolph, on his part, was surprised to find the lovely little fairy, who 
used to be as wild and as sportive as the birds who winged their way in 
the clear air above, metamorphosed into a tall, elegant, dignified young 
woman, more eelestial-looking than any of the Madonnas or saints he 
was accustomed to revere. 

“Time works wonderful changes,” he said, as he bowed respectfully to 
the countess. 

“Wonderful changes indeed!” she replied, ‘when it induees you 
to accost your old playmate in this ceremonious manner.’’ And she held 
out her hand cordially to him. He took it, and seemed about to carry it 
to his lips, according to the German fashion, when, slightly pressing it, 
he dropped it coldly. Bertha coloured deeply, and endeavoured to cover 
her embarrassment by introducing him to her cousin, Mrs. Lindsay. After 
a short consultation whether they should go on to Ananasberg or return 
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home, it was decided to go home, and as Rudolph walked by their side, 
the ladies could do no Jess than ask him in. 

He spent the evening with them, and Flora found him much more 
agreeable than she had expected to do. His manners were mild and 
gentlemanly, he possessed a great deal of general information, and his 
conversation, though not so brilliant as that of the abbot of St. Dreux, 
was pleasant and easy. It, was quite evident that he had never studied 
the art of dazzling in society, and that he did not seek to win his way 
by administering exhilarating draughts of skilful flattery. 

Mrs. Lindsay observed that though he did not pay anything like 
marked attention to Bertha, his eyes followed every movement of hers, 
and that they rested on her sometimes for a few moments with an expres- 
sion of deep sadness. When their guest rose to take leave, the countess 
gave him a general invitation to the house, and in thanking her for it he 
added that he would avail himself of her permission to visit them often 
while he remained in Diisseldorf. 

Bertha’s long-sought object was now attained: she had met Rudolph, 
and renewed her acquaintance with him. But how seldom is it in this 
world of mockery that we are satisfied even when our most cherished 
wishes have been fulfilled! There always appears to be something 
wanting. The countess felt disappointed, she hardly knew why. Rudolph 
had been courteous and friendly, even kind in his manners, but his mind 
seemed pre-occupied ; there was no abandon of feeling on his part. After 
the momentary agitation which he had evinced on first meeting her so 
suddenly had passed away—and that might have arisen from the remem- 
brance of his parents and his sister, all lost to him, not of Aer and their 
childish intimacy—he had been so perfectly calm, and had behaved so like 
any mere acquaintance of yesterday, that she could not cheat herself into 
the belief that Ae had treasured her image in his heart as she had trea- 
sured his. 

“You are happy now, dear Bertha,” said her cousin to her the next 
morning when they met at breakfast. “ The lost is found; I con- 
gratulate you.” 

“We are strange creatures in this sublunary world,” replied the 
countess ; “I am happy, and 1 am zot happy. Rudolph is very, very 
much changed from what he was in former years. Of course it was foolish, 
it was utterly absurd on my part, to dream of seeing him as he was when 
we parted last, but I could not have anticipated such a change. He 
was a frank, off hand, lively youth; now he is a reserved, grave, care- 
worn-looking man. There is not one spark of his former vivacity left. 
Yet I am glad to see with my own eyes that he is well and at liberty. 
I had many misgivings that he had in some way or other been victimised 
by these Jesuits, or by the Inquisition, in spite of my uncle’s assertion to 
the contrary. | wonder how he lives—whether he does anything to 
maintain himself ?” 

“That is a question you can hardly ask, I think,” said Flora. 

“ Of course not. I should not venture to take the liberty of cate- 
chising him.” ; 

Mrs. Lindsay so decidedly disapproved of Bertha’s romantic affection 
for Mr. von Feldheim, that she was not sorry to see that, as she fancied, 
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his manners had chilled her; she only hoped that his ice might not thaw 


under her sunny influence. 

“If she can but be convinced that he has no penchant for her, her 

ride will come to the rescue, and restore her to a rational state of mind.”’ 

Mrs. Lindsay devoutly wished that this might be the upshot of their 
trip to Diisseldorf; not that she had observed anything to dislike in Mr. 
yon Feldheim, but that she could not reconcile herself. to the idea of her 
cousin marrying a Roman Catholic, and most probably becoming “a 

rvert.” She was not so liberal in her opinions as Bertha, who could 
not understand why the partisans or professors of any one religious sect 
should take upon themselves to assume that ¢hey only were right in the 
sight of God. 

“ Alas!” exclaimed the countess to herself, “what presumption in 
blind, ignorant mortals to invest the Creator of the universe with their 
narrow-minded prejudices, and prejudge in His name the fate of their 
fellow-creatures in a future world!” 


VI. 


COUNT ROSENTHAL. 


RupoirH von Fetpuerm became an habitual visitor at the house of 
the young countess, but he did not always come alone. He was some- 
times accompanied by a portly priest who resided at Diisseldorf, and 
officiated in one of the churches there. ‘“ Father Johannes,”’ as he was 
commonly called, had introduced himself to Bertha as a friend of her 
uncle the abbot, and as having been formerly acquainted with her father. 

He seemed a cheerful, good-natured sort of a man, and apparently 
did not trouble himself about her religion, for he never discussed points 
of belief, or alluded to her and Mrs. Lindsay’s being heretics. With 
Mrs. Lindsay, however, he could hold but little conversation, as he did 
not speak English, and she was only learning German; but to Bertha he 
often poured out all the gossip of Diisseldorf, thinking, no doubt, that he 
was amusing her very much. She had nothing to say against him, 
except that he was “a bore.” But to be a bore is a social sin, to which, 
generally, no mercy is extended. 

For some time Bertha did not meet Mr. von Feldheim at any of the 
evening parties which were given at Diisseldorf, where the gay season 
had now commenced. She rallied him upon his hermit-like habits, and 
was not a little gratified when he promised to emerge from his self-im- 
posed seclusion, and escort her and her cousin to a house where there was 
to be dancing. The countess secretly hoped that Rudolph would dance 
with her, and that this might help to make him shake off the unac- 
countable reserve which he always maintained. But, to her disappoint- 
ment, she found that he did not dance, contenting himself with ~ 
looking on. It was mortifying to her, too, that her first partner, thoug 
a young man of very high rank, was short and awkward, so that she must 
have appeared to great disadvantage waltzing with him; but her spirits 
rose when she danced soon after with the tall and graceful Count Rosen- 
thal, who was a devoted admirer of hers. It never occurred to her that 
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she was inadvertently misleading the poor count, or that Rudolph might 
deem her coquettish ; she was only thinking that, if she looked well, he 
might probably admire her as he used to do in his juvenile years. 

Count Rosenthal was a major in a regiment of Prussian Hussars 
stationed at Diisseldorf, “‘that very military town ;” he was a member 
of an aristocratic family, and, what is not always the case among the 
German nobility, he was a young man of independent means. He did 
not owe his good looks entirely to the elegant and beeoming light blue 
- and silver uniform—in a plain black coat he would have been a handsome 
man, and he had also high-bred, charming manners. To the graces of 
his personal appearance was added an amiable disposition, a cultivated 
mind, and good principles. And, in Mrs. Lindsay’s eyes, the greatest of 
all his qualifications was, that he was a Protestant. Often and often she 
drew comparisons, in her own thoughts, between him and Mr. von Feld- 
heim, always to the disadvantage "of the latter. There was something 
she deemed sinister about Rudolph; Count Rosenthal, ou the contrary, 
was frank and open. The difference, no doubt, was partly in the charac- 
ters of the men themselves ; but also, in her prejudices against Papists, 
Mrs. Lindsay considered that their different religions had something to 
do in the matter. 

She was vexed to observe how little impression the count’s attention 
made upou Bertha, whom she would rather have seen Countess Rosenthal 
than Madame von Feldheim. It was, therefore, with no small pleasure 
that she beheld Bertha’s unusual animation when dancing with the hand- 
some young count that evening. Little did she imagine Bertha’s motive 
for exerting herself as she did: that she was only bent on attracting 
Rudolph, not on pleasing her partner, and that she experienced no plea- 
sure in his conversation, and was no way gratified by his complimentary 
speeches, 

Mrs. Lindsay did not dance any more than Mr. von Feldheim. She 
had put on half mourning to please her cousin, but she could not as yet 
bring herself to enter fud/y into the amusements of society. Rudolph 
had but few aequaintanees in the room, and Mrs. Lindsay was also almost 
a stranger; she was Bertha’s friend, and therefore he considered it his 
duty to devote himself very much to her. Flora was in no way elated by 
this attention, but she secretly hoped that it might pique Bertha, and 
occasion a little coldness on her part towards Rudolph. In this, however, 
she was mistaken, for the young countess was only very much eratitied 
to see the kind attention her friend Mr. von Feldheim paid her cousin— 
which, of course, she put down to his wish to please Aer—and delighted 
to find that Flora seemed to get ou so well with him. 

Altogether, the evening passed pleasantly to Bertha, and also to Flora, 
who had found Rudolph much more agreeable thau she had ever before 
thought him. As to poor Count Rosenthal, he was in the seventh 
heaven, having been quite elated by Bertha’s having danced with bim 
more frequently than with any one else, and, as he fancied, having given 
him a great deal of encouragement. 
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THE DYING FLOWER-GIRL. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


O BRING me flowers! I would once more 
Gaze on their long-loved, sunny bloom, 
Kiss their sweet leaves ere life be o’er, 
And die upon their rich perfume : 
Man shapes his gems, God made the flowers, 
First dropt to earth from Heaven’s own bowers. 


O give me flowers! my childhood’s da 
Passed ’mid their beauties, but my hand 
No more shall pluck them, blooming gay 
By hedgerow’s side, or river’s strand, 
No more shall bear the fragrant spoil, 
Death ending now my happy toil. 


O give me flowers! their rich, soft dyes 

Of innocence and virtue speak ; 
Methinks the angels in yon skies 

Are, like earth’s flow’rets, pure and meck ; 
Bright things, they sure might bloom above, 
Symbols of peace and holy love. 


O give me flowers! as I depart 
My lips would drink their honeyed breath, 
Their odours, while they glad my heart, 
Will chase the faintness e’en of death : 
Place them before my closing eye, 
V’ll bless them, think of God, and die. 


1 hold them now, bright, precious things, 
Dear lowly glories of the field ; 

As musing memory backward wings, 
These flowers a farewell rapture yield; 

They speak to me of blissful years, 

Unmark’d by pain, undimmed by tears. 


The love I’ve read of, burning strong 
In woman’s breast, through youth’s warm hours; 
The love that bards have given to song, 
I’ve lavished on those idol-flowers ; 
The passion, hike a deepening stream, 
Strengthens with life’s fast-closing dream. 


And when this heart shall cease to beat, 
Let flowers beside me breathe perfume ; 

O let me take them, fresh and sweet, 
Type of life’s morning, to the tomb ; 

And on the turf, in after hours, 

Spring up! spring up! dear worshipp’d flowers. 
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THE EMPEROR JULIAN. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Mr. Jonn Stuart MIt1, in one of those able Discussions and Dis- 
sertations (so called) which have not altogether commanded the attention 
‘their intrinsic merit deserves, has some pointed remarks on that school of 
historians, and historical reviewers, who, when they pass judgment on 
actions or personages that have figured i in history, apply to them in the 
crudest form the canons of some modern party or creed. If the historian, 
or historical critic, essayist, reviewer, of this type, be a Tory, and Greece 
his subject, everything Athenian must be cried down, and Philip and 
Dionysius must be washed white as snow, lest Pericles and Demosthenes 
should not be sufficiently black. If he be a Liberal, then Cesar and 
Cromwell, and all usurpers similar to them, are “ damned to everlasting 
fame.”’ If he be of a particular section ‘of the Church of England, 
Gregory VII. must be an ambitious impostor, because Leo X. was a self- 
indulgent voluptuary ; John Knox nothing but a coarse-minded fanatic, 
because the historian does not like John Wesley. Or “is hea disbe- 
liever of revelation? a short-sighted, narrow-minded Julian becomes his 
pattern of a prince, and the heroes and martyrs of Christianity objects of 
scornful pity.”* 

We have all of us known such misrepresentative men,—in person, or in 
print. Many a young, inquiring mind, just beginning to detect flaws in 
its conventional creed, and disposed to say in its haste that all men are 
liars,—the hitherto suspected few alone excepted,—illustrates by expe- 
rience and example this crisis in the phases of faith. Clive Newcome, 
even, is made to pass through some such transition or revulsion of opinion 
and sympathy, during his sojourn in modern Rome, where at every turn 
there is a temple, in ev ery court a brawling fountain—and where besides 
the people of the streets and houses, and the army of priests black and 
brown, there’s a great silent population of marble—battered gods tumbled 
out of Olympus and broken in the fall, and set up under niches and over 
fountains—with senators namelessly, noselessly, noiselessly seated under 
archways, or lurking i in courts aud gardens. “I say, Pen, 1 wish War- 
rington would write the history of the Last of the Pagans. Did you 
never have a sympathy for them, as the monks came rushing into their 
temples, kicking down their poor altars, smashing the fair calm faces of 
their gods, and sending their vestals a-flying? They are always preach- 
ing here about the persecution of the Christians. Are not the churches 
full of martyrs with choppers in their meek heads ; virgins on gridirons ; : 
riddled St. Sebastians, and the like? But have they never persecuted in 
their turn? Oh, me! you and I know better, who were bred up near 
to the pens of Smithfield, where Protestants and Catholics have taken 
their turn to be roasted.’’f 





* See the review of Michelet’s France, in vol. ii. of Dissertations and Discus- 
sions, by J. S. Mill. 
t The Newcomes, ch. xxxv. 
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With feelings attuned to this key, and set to this pitch, do many re- 
gard the career of Julian the Apostate—the would-be rehabilitator of 
effete Paganism, the alleged and well-abused persecutor of the Christian 
faith. Young Robert Southey, flushed with the first fever of free-thinking, 
writes from Balliol College, Oxford, at the age of nineteen, in vindication 
of philosophy, as he understood, cultivated, and practised it. “ Honour 
cannot bestow it,” he writes, “persecution cannot take it away. It illu- 
mined the prison of Socrates, but fled the triumph of Octavius; it shrank 
from the savage murderer, Constantine ; it dignified the tent of Julian.”* 
“In conduct,” affirms Zanoni, in Sir Edward Lytton’s mystical romance, 
“ Julian had the virtues of a Christian, and Constantine the vices of a 
Pagan. The sentiments of Julian reconverted thousands to Paganism ; 
those of Constantine helped, under Heaven’s will, to bow to Christianity 
the nations of the earth.”+ (This is said in illustration of the speaker’s 
thesis, that the conduct of the individual can affect but a small circle 
beyond himself—the permanent good or evil that he works to others lying 
rather in the sentiments he can diffuse :—his acts are limited and mo- 
mentary; his sentiments may pervade the universe, and inspire generations 
till the day of doom.) 

Easy it were to multiply pages of eulogy, of every kind and degree, on 
Julian from all sorts from men. Such as Gabriel Naudé, who pays 
homage to ‘‘ cet empereur, autant decrié pour son apostasie que renommé 
pour plusieurs vertus et perfections qui lui ont été particuliéres.”~ Or 
Montaigne, who signalises him as, ‘in truth, a very great and rare man ; 
a man in whose soul philosophy was imprinted inthe best characters, by 
which he professed to govern all his actions.” Indeed, there is no kind 
of virtue, Montaigne declares, of which Julian has not left behind him 
very notable examples,—chastity, justice, sobriety, military vigilance, 
dauntless courage and endurance, In his death, Montaigne sees some- 
thing parallel to that of Epaminondas,—for he was wounded with an 
arrow, and tried to pull it out, but only to cut and disable his hand ; in 
which condition he incessantly demanded to be carried again into the 
heat of the battle, to encourage his soldiers. In matter of religion, 
Montaigne owns him to have been “ wrong throughout;” and alluding 
to his surname of the Apostate, “for having relinquished ours,” remarks, 
“but methinks, ‘tis more likely that he had never thoroughly embraced 
it, but had dissembled, out of obedience to the laws, until he came to the 
empire.” He was in his own so superstitious, adds Montaigne,§ who 
could get up no sort of sympathy with this side of Julian’s character, 
that he was laughed at for it by those of the same opinion, of his own 
time, who jeeringly said that had he got the victory over the Parthians, 
he had destroyed the breed of oxen in the world, to supply his sacrifices. 
But foibles apart, Montaigne evidently eyes Julian with as much favour, 
or more, than Gibbon himself, who paints so engaging a portrait of that 
Imperator’s studious youth, his affable manners, and his success in esta- 
blishing in the school of Athens a general prepossession towards his 
virtues and talents, which was soon diffused over the Roman world.|| 





* Life and Letters of R. Southey, vol. i. p. 181. ; a 
¢ Zanoni, book ii. ch. v. + Apologie, ch. viii. 
§ Essais, c. xix. || Gibbon, Roman Empire, ch. xix., passim, 
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True, that Gibbon admits the retired scholastic education of Julian to 
have left him in profound ignorance of the practical arts of war and 
government; imsomuch that when he awkwardly rehearsed some military 
exercise which it was necessary for him to learn, he could not but exclaim 
with asigh, “O Plato, Plato, what a task for a philosopher!” Yet even 
this speculative philosophy, urges Gibbon, which men of business are too 
apt to despise, had filled the mind of Julian with the noblest precepts, 
and the most shining examples; had animated him with the love of virtue, 
the desire of fame, and the contempt of death. 

“ The habits of temperance, recommended in the schools, are still more 
essential in the severe discipline of a camp. ‘The simple wants of nature 
regulated the measure of his food and sleep. Rejecting with disdain 
the delicacies provided for his table, he satisfied his appetite with the 
coarse and common fare which was allotted to the meanest soldiers. 
During the rigour of a Gallic winter, he never suffered a fire im his bed- 
chamber; and after a short and interrupted slumber, he frequently rose 
in the middle of the night from a carpet spread on the floor, to despatch 
any urgent business, to visit his rounds, or to steal a few moments for 
the prosecution of his favourite studies. . He derived from these an 
inflexible regard for justice, tempered by a ‘disposition to clemency ; the 
knowledge of the general principles of equity and evidence, and the faculty 
of patiently investigating the most intricate and tedious questions which 
could be proposed for his discussion. . . . A tender regard for the peace 
and happiness of his subjects, was the ruling principle which directed, or 
seemed todirect the administration of Julian. He devoted the leisure of 
his winter quarters [a.p. 359] to the offices of civil government; and 
affected to assume, with more pleasure, the character of a magistrate, 
than that of a general. . . . His salutary influences restored the cities 
of Gaul, which had been so long exposed to the evils of eivil discord, 
barbarian war, and domestic tyranny; and the spirit of industry revived 
with the hope of enjoyment. 

“ While the Romans languished under the ignominious tyranny of 
eunuchs and bishops, the praises of Julian were repeated with transport 
in every part of the empire, except in the palace of Constantius. The 
barbarians of Germany had felt, and still dreaded, the arms of the young 
Czsar ; his soldiers were the companions of his victory ; the grateful pro- 
vincials enjoyed the blessings of his reign; but the favourites, who had 
opposed his elevation, were offended by his virtues ; and they justly con- 

sidered the friend of the people as the enemy of the court. ‘As long as 
the fame of Julian was doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, who were 
skilled in the language of satire, tried the efficacy of those arts which they 
had so often practised with success. They easily discovered that his sim- 
plicity was not exempt from affectation : the ridiculous epithets of a hairy 
savage, of an ape invested with the purple, were applied to the dress and 
person of the philosophic warrior; and his modest despatches were stig- 
matised as the vain and elaborate fictions of a loquacious Greek, a specu- 
lative soldier, who had studied the art of war amidst the groves of the 
academy. The voice of malicious folly was at length silenced by the 
shouts of victory ; the conqueror of the Franks and Allemanni could no 
longer be painted as an object of contempt. . . . The throne of Julian, 
which the death of Constantius fixed on an independent basis, was the 
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seat of reason, of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. He despised the honours, 
renounced the pleasures, and discharged with incessant diligence the 
duties, of his exalted station. . . . His knowledge ‘of his own temper 
prompted him to encourage, and even to solicit, the reproof of his friends 
and ministers. . . . Julian sustained adversity with firmness, and pro- 
sperity with moderation. . . . Even faction, and religious faction, was 
constrained to acknowledge the superiority of his genius, in peace as well 
as in war; and to confess with a sigh that the apostate Julian was a lover 
of his country, and that he deserved the empire of the world.”* 


Ductor fortissimus armis ; 
Conditor et legum celeberrimus; ore maniique 
Consultor patria ; sed non consultor habende 
Religionis ; amans tercentum millia Divim. 


Perfidus ille Deo, sed non et perfidus orbi.t 


Chateaubriand, tutelary genius though he was accounted of the Genius 
of Christianity, had what his biographer ealls a faible secret for the Em- 
peror Julian. ‘ Had he but remained,” Chateaubriand was sure, “ in his 
endeared Lutetia [Paris], afar from the Court and from that raillery of 
the eunuchs which was excited by his awkwardness and embarrassment 
of manner, Julian would have coutinued a Christian. It was Constanti- 
nople and the purple that made an apostate of him.”{ And on another 
occasion, when the Comte de Marcellus happened to be relating to his 
diplomatic chef, during their official residence in London, a visit he had 
paid to Julian’s villa, and the Emperor’s letter in description of it,§ 
Chateaubriand remarked, “ I have been very much taken up with Julian 
the Apostate-—whom such a surname deeply wrongs, im so far as it dis- 
tinctively implies that such a thing as apostacy is rare.”|| The view 
taken by M. Emile Lamé—distinguished as a leading contributor to the 
Revue Nationale—is, that Julian the Apostate can no longer be regarded 
either as the fierce persecutor represeuted te us by legends, or as the 
seeptic whom nationalist historians love to depict. “It is now ascer- 
tained’ that this pretended champien of Paganism never attempted to re- 
establish it—that this fanciful reactionist was in reality a practical re- 
former—that this pious admirer of Greek philosophy knew little about 
Greek philosophy, and understood still less—that this dreadful enemy of 
the Christians was one of the most genuine Christians of his own or of 
auy age, a brother of the Fathers of the Church, separated from them by 
mere verbal differences, but intimately related to them in theology, ethies, 
mystical aspirations, and profound belief in a redeeming God and a world 
beyond the grave.” Paradoxical enough, monsieur. But the subject of 
the Apostate is fertile in paradoxes, and apt to infect those who handle it 
with a taint of these infirmities. Paradox is the original sin of those who 
would fain be original writers about Julian and his creed. 


—— —— —_———— —— Se —_— —— —- -_—- -—- —_ _--- 





* Gibbon, ch. xxii., passim. 

+ Prudentius A potheos. 450 sgg.—In these lines, the consciousness of a generous 
seutiment, it has been remarked by Gibbon (whose taste for Christian poets 
Was a negative quality), “seems to have raised the Christian poet above his usual 
mediocrity.” 

} Chateaubriand et son Temps, par M. de Marcellus. 

§ Nonnos, Introd. lvi. | Marcellus, p. 444, 
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Some readers may think Lord Kenyon’s view as near the mark as the 
majority of these wire-drawn theories. On the trial of a bookseller, for 
publishing Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” his lordship, in his charge to the 
jury, enumerated many celebrated men who had been sincere Christians ; 
and, after having enforced the example of Locke and Newton, said, or js 
said to have said (mais c’est différent:) “ Nor, gentlemen, is this belief 
confined to men of comparative seclusion, since men the greatest and most 
distinguished both as philosophers and as monarchs have enforced this 
belief, and shown its influence by their conduct. Above all, gentlemen, 
need I name to you the Emperor Julian, who was so celebrated for 
the practice of every Christian virtue that he was called Julian the 
Apostle.’’* 

When a Christian, as Coleridge incidentally remarks (in defending his 
friend and ally, Robert Southey, from the charge of flagrant political 
apostacy, )—when a Christian has been tempted or tortured into a renun- 
ciation of his baptismal faith, by Turks or Moors, the Christians anathe- 
matise him as an Apostate and Renegado; but the Mahometans praise 
and protect him as a convert. “ When Julian, with the Imperial Power, 
assumed the Pontificate, the Fathers of the Catholic Church named him 
Julian the Apostate ; but the Heathen Priests and Philosophers hailed 
him the divine Anaelete (the Re-called,) the re-ascending Apollo, and the 
Defender of the Faith.”t Professor Kingsley’s philosophical romance of 
Alexandria and Neo-Platonism, exemplifies in Hypatia one who regards 
Julian in this glorifying light. ‘“ Ah!” she sighs at times, “ that Julian 
had lived a generation later! That I could have brought all my hard- 
earned treasures to the feet of the Poet of the Sun, and cried, ‘ Take 
me!— Hero, warrior, statesman, sage, priest of the God of Light! Take 
thy slave! Command her—seal her—to martyrdom, if thou wilt!’ A 
petty price that would have been wherewith to buy the honour of being 
the meanest of thy apostles, the fellow-labourer of Jamblichus, Maximus, 
Libanius, and the choir of sages who upheld the throne of the last true 
Cesar !”$ In a subsequent chapter we have a dialogue between the 
ironical Prefect and earnest-hearted Hypatia, in which the former, while 
disavowing any disposition to “impugn that great man’s [Julian’s] 
wisdom,” yet begs leave to remark, that to judge by the existing state of 
the empire, one has a right to say that he failed. Hypatia loftily replies 
to the sneerer, that “the Sun-God whom Julian loved took him to him- 
self, too early, by a hero’s death.”” And the moment he was removed, 
Orestes rejoins, the wave of Christian barbarism rolled back again into 
its old channel. Hypatia can only sigh, Ah! had he but lived twenty 
years longer! Which draws from Orestes the sarcastic suggestion, that 
the Sun-God, perhaps, was not so solicitous “as we are” for the success of 
his high-priest’s projects. At this, Hypatia reddens, with a mistrust that 
Orestes may, all the time, have been laughing in his sleeve at her and 
her hopes of Paganism Restored. ‘ Do not blaspheme,” is therefore her 
solemnly uttered rebuke. Heaven forbid! the frivolous, mocking, 
epicurean Prefect gravely resumes: he only offers one possible explana- 
tion of a plain fact. The other is, that as Julian was not going quite 





* This was one of Coleridge’s stock stories. See Letters, Conversations, &c. of 
S. T. Coleridge, 1835. 

t Essays on his own Times, by S. T. Coleridge, III. 956. 
t Hypatia, ch. xiv. 
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the right way to work to restore the worship of the Olympians, the Sun- 
God found it expedient to withdraw him from his post, and now sends in 
his place Hypatia the philosopher, who will be wise enough to avoid 
Julian’s error, and not copy the Galilzans too closely, by imitating a 
severity of morals at which they are the only true and natural adepts. 
“ So Julian’s error was that of being too virtuous !’’ the virgin Meecha 
replies: ‘If it be so, let me copy him, and fail like him. The fault will 
then not be mine, but fate’s.”” Not in being too virtuous himself, Orestes 
explains, but in trying to make others so,—forgetting one half of 
Juvenal’s great dictum about “ Panem et Circenses,” as the absolute 
and overruling necessities of rulers. ‘ He tried to give the people the 
bread without the games. . . He should rather have been content to 
keep his purity to himself, and have gone to Antioch not merely as a phi- 
losophic high-priest, with a beard of questionable cleanliness, to offer 
sacrifices to a god in whom—forgive me—nobody in Antioch had believed 
for many a year."* And so the Prefect goes on, arguing indirectly, but 
effectively, despite his curling lip and stealthy sneer, against the practi- 
cability, even in his own day, of such a restoration of the rotten, and 
such a revivification of the dead and gone, as it was the imposing and 
self-imposed mission of Julian to bring about. 

It has been remarked of the late King of Prussia, Frederick William 
the Fourth, that he was always endeavouring to refer the present to the 
past, or to bring political problems within the range of some generalisa- 
tion which might pass for a principle ;—and further, that the bitterest 
among the thousand satires which were provoked by that monarch’s cha- 
racter and conduct, consisted in an ostensible biography of Julian the 
Apostate, by the celebrated Strauss. The reactionist Emperor, we are 
reminded, was moral in his private conduct, literary in his tastes, and 
willing to benefit the world, on condition that mankind would go one or 
two centuries back. His fanciful attachment to the Paganism which had 
long been growing obsolete, rendered him incapable of understanding the 
generation which it was his business to govern. 

“The antiquated superstition which might have been tolerated or 
despised as a private eccentricity, was intolerable in a Roman Emperor ; 
and, according to the biographer’s judgment, the charge of apostasy 
from the highest form of contemporary truth would be equally applicable 
to a modern ruler who attempted to govern on medizval principles. In 
some points it was urged that even Julian might, as Parr said of the 
Irish rebel to Mackintosh, have been considerably worse. The Emperor 
never broke his promise of granting a Constitution, he treated no neigh- 
bouring sovereign with unbecoming weakness, and he was personally 
brave. It is gratifying to find in a German writer traits of genuine 
humour or of felicitous malignity. The allusive description of Frederick 
William was of course exaggerated and unjust ; but, with the unerring 
instinct of animosity, it represented on an increased scale the real foibles 
of his character. If he had been a successor of Constantine, he might 
perhaps have thought that the Olympian Gods had been unduly vilified, 
and although he had a warm sympathy with the cause of human im- 
provement, he invariably disapproved of the means of promoting it which 
were practicable because they were popular.’’f 





* Hypatia, ch. xx. + Saturday Review, No. 271. 
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Who, inquires M. de Sacy, in his discursive treatise on Heresy in the 
nineteenth century, who was that Julian, on whom the Christian Church 
conferred the honour of surnaming him ‘the Apostate? A literary em- 
peror. Un homme de lettres empereur. Julian, he contends, was a 

agan in imagination only. The real god Julian worshipped was Homer. 
He sacrificed to the arts and to poetry, to glory and to the conquests of 
the Roman armies, under the titles severally of Jupiter, and Venus, and 
Apollo, and Mars. The statuary of Phidias was so beautiful! The 
temples with which Grecian art had covered the face of the earth, were 
so simple, so noble, so graceful! “ Paganisme d’homme de lettres !”* 
Treating of mysticism, and enforcing the text that “toute ame dévote 
est mystique & ses heures,” M. Jules Simon observes that Julian’s spirit 
was devoid of the true mystical feeling, of what is tender and devotional 
in it ; and that he ‘had a belief in spiritual ecstasy, without any expe- 
rimental acquaintance with it, such as Proclus and other unquestionable 
dévots of that school rejoiced in. “Tl n’y avait pas de tendresse dans 
lime de l’empereur Julian. II croyait 4 l’extase et ne la sentait pas; 
Proclus y croyait et l’éprouvait.”+ The historian of Port-Royal com- 
ments on “ce mélange bizarre de fanatisme paien et de fatuité philo- 
sophique associés aux qualités d’un héros et d’un esprit supérieur.”t M. 
Philaréte Chasles, at sundry times and in divers manners discusses the 
emperor and expounds the drift of his philosophy. As where, in treating 
of the stale trick of raffoler de chevalerie in the age of Francis I., when 
chivalry was no more, he remarks that in all ages the spectacle has been 
repeated of some fallen and almost forgotten institution exciting a belated 
and factitious enthusiasm, and “ exalting” the minds of men for the 
passing hour. As Francis I. and his sister were all for reviving and 
reproducing chivalry; or as the renaissance of the fifteenth century found 
so much Platonic affection in the Medicis; “ainsi, lempereur Julien 
espérait faire revivre l’ancienne mythologie.”§ In his treatise on Pagan- 
ism in the fourth century, M. Chasles dilates on the teinte semi-chrétienne 
du paganisme which marks the life and works of this eccentric emperor. 
“Cet empereur bizarre, demi-chrétien, demi-platonicien, podte avant 
tout, est dévot a Jupiter et au soleil, comme un chrétien catholique est 
dévot a la vierge Marie et a saint Jean-Baptiste.”|| Restrictions on the 
religious fancy of ancient Greece were ever on the increase, and most 
forcibly, as Mr. Grote observes, does the mystic and didactic stamp which 
marked the last century of paganism in the days of Julian and Libanius, 
contrast with the concrete and vivacious forms, full of vigorous impulse 
and alive to all the capricious gusts of the human temperament, which 
people the Homeric Olympus.4] 

If Christianity mounted the throne in the person of Constantine, Neo- 
Platonism dethroned it, and usurped its place in the person of Julian the 
Apostate. But now mark the difference, as the Biographical Historian 





* De Sacy, Essais Morales, t. ii., “ Hérésie du XTXe Siécle.” 
Le Devoir, par Jules Simon ; deuxieme partie, ch. iv. 
Sainte-Beuve, essai sur Gibbon, 1853. 
Etudes sur le X VI° Siécle, p. 83. 
| Etudes sur les premiers temps du Christianisme, § xvii., La Paganisme au 
IV° Siécle. 
4 Grote, History of Greece, vol. i. ch. xvi. 
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of Philosophy bids us: “In losing Constantine, Christianity lost nothing 
of its real power; for its power lay in the ‘might of convictions, and not 
in the support of potentates ; its power was a spiritual power, ever 
active, ever fruitful. In losing Julian, Neo-Platonism lost its power, 
political and religious.”* 

To the same effect, in another style, is the picture by M. Chasles of 
this moribund struggle im this transition age: “ Voici la religion mou- 
rante qui vient demander aux souvenirs de Romulus et de Numa |’aumdne 
d’un peu de vie que lui manque. Aprés ce dernier effort le paganisme 
expire, et Rome avec lui; l’institution romaine disparait.”+ 

For, as Mr. Kingsley has picturesquely proved, Julian’s last attempt 
to restore paganism by imperial influence only showed that the old faith 
had lost ali hold upon the hearts of the masses; and at his death the great 
tide-wave of new opinion rolled on unchecked, and the rulers of earth 
were fain to swim with the stream.t 

Julian had done what in him lay to stem and turn back that great tide- 
wave. His hatred of Christianity was “extreme,” says one of the most 
moderate of Roman Catholic critics; who goes on to remark that though 
the means which Julian adopted for the promotion of learning were 
highly commendable, yet his views were so illiberal that he refused the 
aid of science to the professors of the new religion, in order, as far as lay 
in his power, to oppress them with the reproach of ignorance. He for- 
bade their public masters to teach ; and as they believe not,s aid he, in 
the gods, whose names are repeated in the very authors whom they most 
love to interpret, let them repair rather to the assemblies of the Gali- 
leans, and there comment on the works of Matthew and Luke.§ It was 
little to restore Paganism, if he could not also ruin Christianity. Now 
Julian was well aware, from experience, that, on the one hand, oppres- 
sion does but beget hypocrisy ; and on the other, that martyrdom was, 
for Christianity, not a principle of death, but a source of life. His aim 
therefore was, in constructing his scheme of polemics, to avoid making 
either hypocrites or Christians—both of whom he accounted a nuisance 
on the face of the earth. ‘* Neither fire nor the sword,” was his saying, 
“changes a man.” He had recourse, accordingly, to a system of pro- 
fessed toleration which was only, as M. Nourisson|| defines it, wn syst¢me 
de perfides combinaisons. He directed against Christians a calculated 
series of accablantes mésures. He derided them under the appellation of 
Galileans,—as though the query were still in full force, Can any good 
thing come out of Galilee ? He favoured Jews and Arians at the expense 
of the orthodox. ‘Then again he intrigued against them, caught them 
with guile, caressed them, entangled them in statecraft webs cunningly 
devised in both warp and woof. He prohibited their cultivation of what 
North Britain styles Humanity, academically speaking. Blood might 
not flow within sight and ken of the philosophic emperor. But he could 
and would proscribe without ruth; and in parts of the empire removed 





* Lewes, Biograph. Hist. of Philosophy, Ninth Epoch, ch. ii. 
t+ Le Paganisme au IV® Siécle, p. 167. 

t See Introduction to “ Hypatia,” p. ix. 
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from his immediate presence, paganism was up and doing in the reactions 
of vengeance against the new, and recently established faith. 

The character of the persecution under Julian might be worse defined 
than by that stout old Huguenot captain, Madame de Maintenon’s cele- 
brated grandsire,—Captain Sword and Captain Pen in one: 


Tl ne tacha de sang sa robe ni sa main ; 

Tl avait la main pure et n’allumait les flammes : 

Ses couteaux et ses feux n’attaquaient que les Ames. 
Il n’entamait les corps, mais privait les esprits} 

De pature de vie; il semait le mépris 

Aux plus volages cceurs, étouffant par la crainte 

La sainte déité dedans les cceurs éteinte.* 


What extreme of persecution he might have sanctioned, or enforced, 
had he lived to the years of a Tiberius, or even of a Nero, there is no 
telling. As it was—and fact is pleasanter by far than speculation, in 
such a case; for it is neither profitable nor comfortable to speculate in 
any such stock of contingent remainders ;—as it was, Julian was no per- 
secutor of the Diocletian type, although by vulgar error he is too com- 
monly classed with that sanguinary series. 

Modern assailants have done him this wrong. More justice was ac- 
corded him in the darkest of the dark ages, if we may judge by a German 
tragedy-piece of the eleventh century, entitled, “The Conversion of 
Gallicanus,” in which Julian, though playing the part of an active per- 
secutor, does not appear as a ferocious and stupid one, such as, M. Ville- 
main observes, the legend writers of the sixth century would have ima- 
gined him,—and M. Villemain might perhaps have added, those of 
certain later centuries, far on in their teens. 

Did not Julian—the Hypatia of fiction asks Orestes—did not Julian 
(her avowed model) forbid the persecution of the Galilzans, considering 
them sufficiently punished by their own atheism and self-tormenting 
superstition? ‘ Another small error of that great man,” is the Prefect’s 
reply. “He should have recollected that for three hundred years, 
nothing, not even the gladiators themselves, had been found to put the 
mob in such good humour as to see a few Christians, especially young 
and handsome women, burned alive, or thrown to the lions.” And later 
in the conference, this plain practical statesman, as he claims to be con- 
sidered, assures Hypatia that, as Julian, after all, found it necessary to 
compel—so, if he had lived seven years more, would he have found it 
necessary to persecute. 

M. Jules Simon makes out that Julian did persecute, in the utmost 
breadth and blackness of that term; for to burn one’s subjects for dif- 
ference in religious opinion is surely persecution in as broad and black a 
sense as need be. And Julian is M. Jules Simon’s stock example of the 
proposition that even philosophy can be intolerant. ‘“ Elle l’a été sous 
Julien, qui condamnait les chrétiens au feu parce qu’ils refusaient d’adorer 
les dieux de l’empire.”§ In his more recent disquisition, however, on 
Liberty of Conscience, the same impressive and thoughtful writer enters 
more at length, and with more precision, on the subject of Julian’s anti- 
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Christian coercion ; and shows the gradual advances he made in the scale 
of persecution, without however reaching the grand finale of conflagra- 
tion aforesaid. If this emperor had, in his character of philosop er, 
M. Simon observes, proclaimed freedom of religious creed and worship, as 
it was his duty to do, he would perhaps have not been understood by his 
contemporaries. A few words he did pronounce in behalf of liberty of 
conscience, as Constantine had done before him; but we desery in him, 
from the very outset, a man bent on avenging himself for prolonged 
oppression—one whom passion hurries on to acts of reprisal, in despite of 
his judgment. At first he was content with expressing disdainful pity 
for such a sorry set as those Galileans, and with cashiering them from 
offices of state. He wrote against them, and they took the liberty of 
writing, quite freely, against him. The controversy soon became a bitter 
one. The sophist remembered that he was emperor, and took to answer- 
ing their pamphlets by imperial decrees. Two of these ordonnances will 
always be a blot upon his memory, because, says M. Simon, they “in- 
augurated” the system of perfidious persecution, as distinguished from 
that of bloody persecution under Diocletian. The first is that which 
despoils the churches, on the pretext that the Gospel recommends poverty, 
and that to impoverish Christians is to do them service, and smooth their 
pathway to the realms of bliss. The second decrees the closing of their 
academies, and restricts them to the curriculum of Luke and Matthew,— 
“for these,” said Julian, “are their theologians, as Homer and Hesiod 
are ours.” On which double stroke of coercive policy, M. Simon remarks, 
“ C’est déja la politique de Philippe de Bel.” And he follows up his 
strictures on these odieuwses maneuvres of a grand prince, who, in his 
quality of philosopher, was bound beyond all others to respect the rights 
of liberty of conscience, by pointing the moral of Julian’s failure—show- 
ing that his tentative was but an ephemeral episode in the great epic of 
the Church’s history; for when he died, at the age of thirty-two, in a 
battle against the Persians, the proscribed cult resumed its place, as under 
the Constantine régime, with all the honours; and judges and victims 
changed place once more,* almost with the celerity of Lear’s Handy- 
dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief? 

It was under the most thoroughly depraved of all the emperors, Com- 
modus and Heliogabalus, that Christianity was least interfered with. 
They, as Mr. Buckle observes, were too reckless of the future, too selfish; 
too absorbed in their own infamous pleasures, to mind whether truth or 
error prevailed; and being thus indifferent to the welfare of their subjects, 
they cared nothing about the progress of a creed, which they, as Pagan 
emperors, were bound to regard as a fatal and impious delusion. “ They, 
therefore, allowed Christianity to run its course, unchecked by those penal 
laws which more honest, but more mistaken, rulers would assuredly have 
enacted.”” Mr. Buckle points, in illustration of this, to Marcus Aurelius 
in the first place, and, in the second, to Julian, “ the last and one of the 
most strenuous of the opponents of Christianity, who occupied the throne 
of the Czesars ;”—“ a prince of eminent probity, whose opinions are often 
attacked, but against whose moral conduct even calumny itself has hardly 
breathed a suspicion.” 





* La Liberté de Conscience, par Jules Simon, p. 79. 
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Not but that the “‘ eminent probity” here attributed to Julian has been, 
and again will be, demurred to. Mr. de Quincey, for one, bluffly declares 
Julian to have been ‘‘an unprincipled and malicious liar,” “in its origi- 
nal sense the first deliberate miscreant.” So far as the Apostate was 
concerned, not for a moment would De Quincey have suspended the 
deseending scourge of Gregory Nazianzen. Cut him to the bone, the 
Opium-eater would (he affirms) have exclaimed at the time: lay the 
knout inte every “raw” that can be found! ‘ For we are of opinion 
that Julian’s duplicity is not yet adequately understood.” Nevertheless, 
what was right as regarded the claims of the crimimal, was not right, this 
critic allows, as regarded the duties of his opponent. ‘Even in this 
mischievous renegade, trampling with his ourang-outang hoofs the holiest 
of truths, a Christian bishop ought still to have respected his sovereign, 
through the brief period that he was such, and to have commuiserated his 
benighted brother, however wilfully astray, and however hatefully seek- 
ing to quench that light for other men, which, for his own misgiving 
heart, we could undertake to show that he never did succeed in queneh- 
ing.”’* One fears that had so trenchant a literary swordsman as Mr. de 
Quincey been of the same generation with Gregory, Christian Bishop, 
and Julian, Pagan Emperor and Apostate, he might rather, in his im- 
passioned zeal, have backed and perhaps topped the “ furious lampoons” 
of the former, than set an example of reverential loyalty towards that 
benighted brother, the hoofed ourang-outang in the purple. 

Perhaps the best that can be said for Gregory (and the less said the 
better), is what Mr. Maurice says for tim,—that he was kar’ efoyny, a 
theologian. No doubt he had a philosophical education at Athens ; but 
the use he made of his philosophy was to refute the Amans, and those 
who, like his fellow-pupil Julian, deserted Christianity for philosophy. 
“Of this emperor, as the representative of the Neoplatonists, we have 
always considered that Gregory spoke with an asperity and unfairness 
which are unworthy of his general character.” + 

Athens and its philosophy were a great fact in the education of Julian 
—leaving their mark on him for life. Basil and Gregory, his college 
chums, might cleave with full purpose of heart to the Galtizan; but 
Greece was all in all to the Apostate. Insomuch that Dean Milman re- 
marks, that the Emperor Julian, during his short and eventful reign, 
might seem to have forgotten that there was such a city as Rome. (Paris, 
Athens, Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, perhaps Alexandria, might 
seem to be the only Imperial cities worthy of his regard.) It was a 
Greek religion which he aspired to restore ; his philosophy was Greek ; 
his writings Greek ; he taught, ruled, worshipped, perished in the East.j 

We read in Gibbon how inviclably Julian preserved for Athens that 
tender regard, which seldem fails to arise in a liberal mind, from the 
recollection of the place where it has discovered and exercised its growing 
powers;— besides. that he had diseovered from his earliest youth, a pro- 
pensity, or rather passion, for the language, the manners, the learning, and 
the religion of the Greeks.§ ‘‘ The venerable age of (treece,” elsewhere 
writes the historian of her captor-rival’s. Decline and Fall, “ excited the 
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most tender compassion in the mind of Julian, which kindled into rapture 
when he recollected the gods, the heroes, and the men superior to heroes 
and to gods, who had bequeathed to the latest posterity the monuments 
of their genius, or the example of their virtues.”"* Hence the empresse- 
ment with which he relieved the distress, and restored the beauty, of the 
cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus: Athens acknowledged him for her 
benefactor; Argos, for her deliverer. Hence, too, his ambition to rank 
with the classics of that immortal language,—and so far at least to suc- 
ceed as to be bracketed with Marcus Aurelius by a nineteenth-century 
critic, of his own beloved Lutetia, as, the literary pair of them, “ em- 

reurs de Rome, deux grands hommes,” who “ écrivent en grec avec 
élégance et dignité.”’+ The same critic recognises in Julian an author 
endowed with a lofty spirit, with real nobility of mind and the most 
brilliant talent, and who combines in his style, which reflects a light as 
from the east, un reflet oriental, the manner at once of Lucian and of 
Xenophon. 

The yet extant portion of Julian’s voluminous writings, remains as a 
monument (in Gibbon’st phrase) of the application, as well as (or, if not) 
of the genius of the emperor :—the Misopogon, the Czsars, several of 
his orations, and his elaborate work against the Christian religion, having 
been composed in the long: nights of the two winters, the former of which 
he passed at Constantinople, and the latter at Antioch. 

The “ Misopegon” was written by him in retaliation on the people of 
Antioch, whe indulged wholesale in gibe and jeer on the emperor’s phi- 
losophical austerity, his seedy attire, and especially his uncombed beard. 
For, like the “ wreteh” in the Castle of Indolence, 


And sure his linen was not very clean, 


while, as respects his personnel, the parallel is complete, both type and 
antitype being 


Unkempt and rough, of squalid face and mien.§ 


Or perhaps another shadow of the Imperial presence might be found in 
that other morbid-hued denizen of the same locale, 


Whose black rough beard was matted rank and vile; 
Dizeful to see! a heart-appalling sight !|| 


But the people of Antioch were less gravelled by the satire of the Miso- 
pogon, than by the rapacity of the governor whom Julian placed over 
them, when he left their city on his expedition against the Persians, 
With some sixty-five thousand men he set off on that expedition— 
crossing the Euphrates, and in Mesopotamia carrying all before him— 
crossing the Tigris, and taking Coesiphon—but there anend. The light 
cavalry of Saper, King of Persia, were too many and too much for even 
the solid weight and serried ranks of the Roman legions. In a skirmish 
on the 25th of June, a.p. 368, Julian met his death-wound, from a 
javelin that found lodgment in his liver, and left him but a day to linger 


* Gibbon, Roman Empire, ch. xxii. 

+ Etudes sur l*Antiquité, par Pb. Chasles, § ix. 
t Roman Em ch. xxii. 

‘Thomson, of Indolence, c. i. st. 61. 
Tbid., c. ii. st. 77. 
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here on earth. Calmly he prepared for the inevitable hour, so near at 

hand, so consciously near. Calmly, as Socrates over the poison-cup, he 

addressed, and counselled, and consoled his friends. At nightfall on the 

26th, his wound began to bleed afresh, thirst came upon him, and his 

breath failed. About midnight—the very witching time of night, when 

ity do yawn—he died, whom men damn as the Apostate,* but whose 
oom is dependent upon other than a human court. 





POLAND AND RUSSIA. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


WueEn Nicholas, sovereign of all the Russias, outraging Europe and 
humanity, set at nought the honour of princes by his bold violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna in regard to Poland, and when, further, he justified the 
actions of his brother Constantine before 1831, in relation to that unfortu- 
nate country, he treated with contempt the allies who were bound to call 
him to account for such an unjustifiable insult to themselves and to 
humanity. It was not difficult to foresee that the seeds of future troubles 
were thus sown among bordering nations. On every side a false view 
was taken of the honour of Russia. In regard to Poland, she was guilty 
of a gross violation of all principle. The failure of Napoleon I. at Mos- 
cow, caused, in reality, by the severity of the cold, had been ascribed to the 
prowess and patriotism of the Russians, and the serfs whom they led to 
the field. In England the prowess of these Northerners was pronounced 
to be beyond example. The Russian became once more in the ascendaut. 
There was no warlike qualification that his Tartar and Cossack troops 
did not possess. There was nothing like leather, as the cobbler has it in 
the spelling-book—Russiau leather. On the superabundance of Russian 
virtues the high allies at that time reposed their future hopes. The con- 
centration of all the warlike virtues in their “ beloved” ally led them to 
think that the slightest doubt of his honour would be most unjustifiable, 
and they reposed confidently on the faith to which their experience of the 
honour of princes in general under solemn engagements had naturally led 
them to give credit. How grossly were they deceived, how insultingly 
treated ! 

How notorious, too, were the current misrepresentations at that time 
in relation to foregoing events. The soldiery of Napoleon perished 





* Among the protesters against the application of this epithet to Julian is 
Lord Shaftesbury —of the Characteristics, not of Exeter Hall,—who has a fellow- 
feeling that makes him kind to this “ generous and mild Emperor; whom,” con- 
tinues the noble essayist, “we may indeed call Heathen, but not so justly 
oo since being, at different times of his youth, transferred to different 
schools or universities, and bred under tutors of each religion, as well Heathen as 
Christian; he happened, when of full age, to make his choice (though very 
unfortunately) in the former kind, and adhered to the ancient religion of his 
country and forefathers.”—Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, edit. 1732, vol. iii. p. 89. 
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before no mortal adversary. The warm life-blood of whole battalions was 
chilled by the Northern element. On the march men and horses were 
transformed into frozen statuary. They became speechless, motionless, 
lifeless. Desolate images of unvanquished valour, they stiffened before 
the icy blast. It was not under weapons wielded by mortal arms that the 
French host perished; it was by the visitation of God. The swords and 
valour of the semi-Calmucks, whom the French had continually van- 
quished, had no hand in that elemental victory. 

To recal that time, still within memory, and to compare it with those 
historical records which have since laid bare the misrepresentations and 
falsehoods of party spirit at that period, would exhibit a curious picture 
of the disregard of the verity which should characterise events under con- 
temporary influences. No one now pretends that the entrance of Napoleon 
into Moscow, after his march from the Vistula, was the result of a Russian 
plan to entrap him, or that the halt on the field of Borodino, and the 
sanguinary conflict there, were no more than grand military conceptions 
of the Russians to tempt the French to their annihilation. Such, how- 
ever, were the current notions of no small number of persons in days when 
passion overruled truth, and many individuals, some of them having 
weight, aud influence, and great prejudice, lent themselves to propagate 
that which they wished should have credit. To this and even to more 
extravagant tones many did not hesitate to attune their instruments of 
triumph in glorifying that stupendous ruin. Far different were our ideas, 
upon inquiry soon afterwards, on beholding numerous evidences of the 
result of that terrible event. Some victims had not been struck down by 
mortal violence. They still survived unmaimed by steel or powder. No 
blow of the sabre had separated a portion of the living man from himself, 
The cold, more fatal, had caused the limbs of numbers, equal in extent to 
a powerful army, to drop lifeless from their shrunken trunks. Brave men 
denuded of features, and showing a peculiar ghastliness of visage, claimed 
the stranger’s pity. Objects more painful could not be presented to the 
vision. Some grinned, as it were, despite their own will, like the skulls 
in the charnel, for all traces of their lips had disappeared. Others had 
been spared a hand or foot, without toes or fingers, and some, perchance, 
had preserved portions of those limbs, the rest dropped off. ‘To us they 
exhibited objects more painful to the sight than the shattered fragments 
of humanity which the curse of war and its accidents had previously dis- 
played among the lifeless on the battle-field. 

The misfortunes of the French in Russia made the shallow-minded of 
those days contemplate that empire with a species of awe, and they 
trumpeted forth Russian heroism ; it was a sort of bugaboo for its hour. 
Russia all at once became our great and invincible ally ; the “ virtuousist, 
discreetest, best” we possessed. It is true that not many years before, 
under the Emperor Paul, we had lauded that Russian ruler to the skies, 
and in turn anathematised the poor madman, our ministerial writers being 
more than commonly indecent in their abuse of the crazy Czar, as if they 
had taken adverse measures proportionally from their previous laudation 
of him. When he was “ finished’’ 4 la Russe, his assassins became trusty 
statesmen, or soldiers in the next reign—choice allies even to moral 
England. Alexander, who had mounted the throne, it may almost be 
said, over the murdered body of his parent, did not hesitate to employ the 
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assassins in @ public capacity, an old practice in Russia. After some ob- 
jurgation for his semi-alliance with Napoleon, which was not of long 
endurance, Alexander became in turn a subject of public admiration in 
England, A “ prince, he often assumed a magnammity which deceived 


observers. In England he became a sort of demigod. The metropolis 
grew almost insane in its laudation of him. He concluded the treaty re- 
garding Poland, some of the stipulations of which treaty he violated with 
wonderful disregard of obligations. The somewhat premature death of 
Alexander, the “ Angelic,” as certain of our wise fireside politicians would 
have him deemed, placed the imperious and arrogant Nicholas on the 
Muscovite throne. It will be in the remembrance of most persons that 
Nicholas died the victim of unprincipled hauteur and self-confidence. The 
wound inflicted upon his pride in the Crimea he was unable to survive, 
Humanity thanked Heaven for the deliverance. This: prince was the 
avowed oppressor of Poland and violator of the Vienna Treaty of 1815, 
He died unlamented. It is true that Constantine, who personally re- 
sembled a brute more than a man, was placed in Poland as the repre- 
sentative of the Czar by Alexander, but there is no proof that the latter 
was fully aware of the oppressions and crimes of Constantine before his 
decease, of all which Nicholas was cognisant and approving. 

The doings of Constantine in Poland were not to be considered his 
work alone, if the emperor sanctified them by his sufferance. It was this 
monster in human form who, thirty years ago, goaded Warsaw into an 
insurrection in behalf of the rights of four millions of people, sacredly 
guaranteed to them by treaty—a treaty it is to be feared never intended 
to be carried out. Constantine, placed as it was pretended only at the 
head of the military in Poland, assumed absolute power, both civil and 
military. He treated as slaves a people proclaimed free in civil mghts by 
all Europe, aud Nicholas sanctioned his conduct by silence. The freaks of 
this insane prince, or rather madman, are upon record. The delega- 
tion of the Archduke Constantine to the rule of Poland, whose disposition 
the Poles aswell as Russians well knew, and whose right to the succession 
of the crown of Russia was barred on the ground of his outrageous temper 
—that delegation was a proof of the utter contempt, from 1815 to 18380, 
of the treaty into which Russia had entered with the allied: powers. It made 
the archduke an absolute dictator, to override all the constitutional laws 
the allies and Alexander had a little before guaranteed to Poland, and 
with an effrontery which nothing but the character of the extent of their 
own power, with which they had contrived to imbue the allies, could have 
effected, the Russians marched a foreign army into the territory they had a 
little before pledged themselves to rule constitutionally, according: to the 
stipulations te which they gave an unqualified assent, one-of which was that 
Polish troops.should.only be employed in Poland as garrisons. Under the 
feigned character of a viceroy, Constautine, as already said, took the 
whole power into his own ~~ and, with Russian troops, established a 
despotism so grievous that his name was justly execrated as a tiger, 
rather than aman. He seized and punished persons of every class at his 
discretion, often upon his own capricious-dislikes. There was no law but 
his will. The provisions of the treaty regarding Poland became a dead 
letter. His crimes and oppressions, too, were well known at Si. Peters- 
burgh, as well as the infractions arising from the knowledge of the viola- 
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tion of the constitution and laws solemnly guaranteed to Poland by 
Russia; but this made no change. Military force backed each whim or 
crime of the archduke. He became a persecutor of every Pole who loved 
his country and deplored her misfortunes, and the failure of her hopes. 
Alexander had promised more than he performed. Many had indulged 
hopes of a better time to come, but such individuals, by means of spies, who 
reported the names of those who thus expressed themselves, were marked 
out for persecution. Without trial, or reference to the laws, the most 
respectable persons, by birth or fortune, at the whim of the archduke, 
were made to wheel barrows about the streets, or sent off to Siberia. The 
public papers were commanded not to report these and similar atrocities. 
A miscreant, named Novosiltzoff, ranking as a commissary-general, was 
the instrument of many of the crimes of his employers. Poles were put-in 
irons and sent into Russian prisons at the archduke’s will; and proceed- 
ing from bad:to worse, under the kindred eyes of the Emperor Nicholas, the 
insurreetion of 1831 broke out, before which period all law had been long 
overridden. ‘The most horrible tyranny had been exercised, until Polish 
forbearance became a crime. Nicholas, so far from rectifying the prevalent 
evil, approved of all that was done. The country was driven into an in- 
surrection, the actors in which had the consolation of reflecting that ne- 
sistance to the most odious tyranny, and to actions the most nefarious in 
the civilised world, had become a sacred, a holy trust, and that if they 
fell in their efforts to free themselves, they would expire in the path of 
duty. 

The details of the atrocities committed by Constantine, and approved by 
the Emperor Nicholas, are too voluminous to detail here. Floggings, 
kuoutings, imprisonments, confiscations, banislments, were daily occur- 
rences, while some of the acts of that persouage showed the kind of rage, 
mingled with a certain eceentricity, which proved that his fitting resi- 
dence was a depdt for the insane. His anger had previously vented 
itself, not upon civilians alone, after he had trampled under his feet the 
treaty made with the allied powers in 1815. He had been equally the 
impolitic barbarian at St. Petersburg, in his conduet. towards the military, 
to whom alone he could appeal for security. His insane acts at head- 
quarters were not unknown to the emperor. In a country where to be- 
come a soldier is to stamp slave upon his brow, and man is no longer free 
even to think, where there is but one recommendatory qualification 
attaching to his humanity, and either vice or virtue are: set aside, or 
sanctioned aecording to the order of a superior, the qualification for the 
fulfilment of either being abject obedience, it would seem most irrational 
to tempt the passions of the soldiery. It is true that military obedience 
in Russia is perfected by the total subjugation of the soul, and the dis- 
placement of every worthy quality, aud with its concomitant ignorance 
would rather be deemed an addition to the stock of human infirmities in 
any other country; but we forget that the Tartar is as yet only on the 
verge of civilisation. In no other land but Russiacould such a character 
as Constantine have escaped disgrace, in place of being: elevated to power. 
Take an ineident of the kind on record before the last Polish insurrection, 
which exhibits his outrageous nature. Except under a-despetvof the most 
flagitious character, and in @ land of serfs, where seund policy was set 
at nought by a sense of brute power, could such an event oceurz 
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“ One day an officer of the lancer guard was going through his exercise 
before the grand-duke. He had performed all the evolutions usual in the 
most satisfactory way, until, when at full gallop, he was suddenly ordered 
to turn ; his horse became restive, and refused to obey bridle or spur. The 
command was repeated in a thundering voice, and the officer renewed his 
efforts to make the horse —_ but without effect. The fiery animal con- 


tinued to prance about in defiance of his rider, who was an excellent 
horseman. The rage of the grand-duke had vented itself in furious im- 

tions, and all present trembled for the consequences, ‘ Halt !’ was 
the word, and a pyramid of twelve muskets was ordered to be erected. 
The officer had, in the meanwhile, subdued the restiveness of his horse. 
He was ordered to leap over the pyramid ; the noble horse bore his rider 
safely over it. Without a moment’s delay the officer was commanded to 
repeat the fearful leap, and, to the wonder of all present, the horse bore 
his rider safely over it a second time. The grand-duke was exasperated 
at his barbarous purpose being defeated, and commanded another repeti- 
tion. A general present at once interceded for the pardon of the officer, 
remarking that the horse was exhausted, and that the repetition would 
doom both horse and rider to a horrible death. The only reply was an 
order to place the general under arrest for ‘ presuming to rebel.’ A third 
time the officer cleared the bristling points of the bayonets. The duke 
became furious, and made the officer attempt a fourth leap. The noble 
creature again cleared the bayonets, and fell with his rider exhausted ; 
both his fore legs were broken. The rider rose unhurt. The face of the 
officer was deadly pale; he stared round wildly, and his knees shook 
under him. Amid adead silence he approached and laid his sword at the 
feet of the grand-duke, thanking him for the honour of his past employ 
in the service of the emperor. ‘I take back your sword? Are you not 
aware of what may be the consequence of this undutiful conduct towards 
myself?” was the observation of the satrap.” 

The ill-used and insulted officer was ordered to the guard-house, from 
which moment no tidings were ever heard of him more. It is probable 
he was either secretly despatched or sent into Siberian slavery. The 
wonder is that the officer did not bury his sword in the heart of the 
monster to whose tender mercies a people was to be confided, whose privi- 
leges were guaranteed by a European treaty, detailing those privileges to 
the letter. Nor let it be supposed that the Emperor Nicholas was ignorant 
of his brother’s outrages on humanity, since the foregoing incident took 
place in St. Petersburg, and he being no stranger to the archduke’s 
character thus became a participator in his crimes by the appointment. 
A well-known author remarks, on similar freaks of tyranny, that in 
reading history one “ knows not which to wonder at most, the unlimited 
and barbarous disposition of the tyrant, or the patience and forbearance 
of the people by whom he is tolerated.” The above unfortunate officer 
should have remembered Tell and Gesler, and served humanity by the 
recollection, his extermination would then have borne serviceable fruit in 
exchange for his fate. 

Repeated outrages of the above character produced no effect upon the 
Emperor Nicholas. On the contrary, he seemed happy to have an excuse 
for upholding Constantine and insulting the European powers that signed 
the treaty regulating the government of Poland. He was prepared and 
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ready to employ his myrmidons in reducing that country to utter slavery. 
It cannot be forgotten by those who were cognisant of the insolent 
conduct of the emperor towards his late European allies, that those allies 
had been impressed with a mistaken notion of his power, as before re- 
marked, and most unreasonably, because Napoleon had been only foiled 
by the elements in his attack upon Russia. The Emperor of the French 
could have marched from Moscow to the Crimea, and back again to the 
Vistula, for all the power the Russians could have mustered to prevent 
him. When the lion is in the toils the meaner animals may bait him. 
Still, such was not the notion of the ignorant, and in high and low places 
at the period to which allusion is now making, both in England and 
elsewhere, Russian prowess became a bugbear even among half-calcu- 
lating statesmen. That which is feared is sure to attract an assumptive 
admiration. To recal Russia to a sense of honour would have been to 
summon her to a duty foreign to her sovereign’s character, and therefore 
she would have been deaf to it, and have put on the attitude of a great 
bully who has the thews and sinews for combat, but is really inferior in 
skill to the least of his antagonists, who all the while fear him from his 
unwieldly bulk. 

When, after fifteen years of the patient endurance of outrages great 
beyond belief, evidently many of them the freaks of insanity, which were 
consecrated in Russia by the doctrine of divine right—and perhaps, too, 
in some territories on this side bordering on Russia—when, after that 
long term of outrage and endurance, Poland broke out into insurrection 
against her barbarous oppressors, it was plain enough how the Russian 
name had overawed some of the rulers of the more powerful nations of 
Europe. 

At the present time, Prince Gortschakoff pays an ill compliment to 
the perspicacity of the three great powers, in making the absurd excuse 


that the Polish insurrection of 1830-31 cancelled Polish rights. It. 


has, however, the good effect of exhibiting the miserable speciousness of 
his logic, when he appeals to the most terrible abuses, before the first 
revolution, to justify their continuance until they forced a second under 
greater disadvantages and greater hazards still to the oppressed. The 
primary cause of the evil which Europe is bound to see remedied was 
Russia herself, her dishonourable breach of treaty, and the unparalleled 
violence and cruelty of her rule from 1815 to 1830. These cannot be 
palliated by diplomatic shufflers. 

Our own public men in 1830-31 seemed to tread upon velvet, and to 
converse in whispers, whenever the subject of the notorious breaches of 
treaty by Russia was noticed in or out of parliament. The idea of the 
great northern barbarian seemed to affect them as the bogy of the nurse 
affects childhood. ‘ Had not the Russians beaten the great soldier who 
had laid Europe at his feet ?” Thus that semi-civilised state must needs 
have its military reputation cockered up. The leaders of such armies 
must not be offended, do what they might, that had beaten and destroyed 
the gigantic enemy who had invaded their unenviable territory. But 
that gigantic enemy, and those gallant soldiers, were not really van- 
quished by the modern Scythian. They were, it is true, prostrated on 
the snows of the inclement north, not by the power of man but of the 
elements, by one who said to the invader, “ thy career is finished; thou 
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shalt go no further, ‘thy destiny is fulfilled.” The pulsation of brave 
hearts intermitted, ‘the lite-stream ceased to flow in veins the channels of 
which had collapsed from eold. On the desolate waste of frozen snow, 
hardy veterans who had sheared in a hundred victories were out- 
stretched. The icy blast swept over them as they fell to:rise no more. 
Some, it is true, continued to totter onwards, half famished, with rigid 
or mutilated limbs, that scarcely obeyed the will, barely escaping 
from death to become unresisting captives. Over such it was that the 
Russians were to have credit for being conquerors, demanding and ob- 
taining it under false pretences. Russia thus filched the credit of what 
she did mot and could not achieve. She added nothing to her real, 
though much ‘to her presumed strength, and thus gained an attitude 
to which neither her power, institutions, nor moral character entitled her. 
On other nations ‘her triumphant boastings had its effect ; she was still 
a bugbear with the feeble-minded and the masses that never reason. She 
had the benefit of what she did not:and could not achieve. How cautious, 
for example, was our conduct towards the violator of treaties at that 
time, under the notion of offending a power so gigantic.* “ It might rouse 
the high feeling of our great ally to be over-nice with him about Poland. 
He might violate solemn treaties with impunity. Had Russia been a 
third or fourth-rate power, indeed, the affair would have been different ; 
but if we offered the Museovite a remonstrance, if we did it in the gentlest 
way, what might not so: omnipotent a conqueror do in return? Had not 
Russia the ‘lion’s share of Poland before; another slice abandoned to her 
by sufferanee, and by affecting not to see her gross violation of the Treaty 
of 1815 would be politic.” In most modern states, policy being the 
golden rule, justice and truth are the exceptions. 

Even our more Liberal statesmen caught the infection, and while they 
felt at heart that honest imdignation which those born in a free country 
must feel at such bold defiances of honour and honourable engagements, 
they alluded to the offender in nicely balanced phrases, stifling the senti- 
ments of a just indignation. The breach of treaty, and insolent carriage 
of the Muscovite, were never described by them in language fitting the 
occasion. We know their real sentiments at such insults to humanity, and 
such a disregard of honour in carrying out the most solemn engagements, 
and how:timid they were. It was not:so with the people of this country at 
that ‘time. They knew how Poland had struggled against the triple felony 
of the kings that had made her their spoil when they marched to partition 
her. They knewthat she had fought no less than sixty battles in behalf of 
her freedom, but they could not see besides, what every man who had the 
least insight into the affairs of nations must have seen, that the necessity 
of a barrier against the Tartars and Cossacks, those Goths of the nine- 
teenth century, was necessary, and that the independence of Poland was 
the shield ‘to the independence of civilised Europe, and should be main- 
tained at any cost in self-defence. 

As it was with men in office at the time to which allusion has just been 
made, so itis with the public now. Still we believe our official men have 
lost much of ‘that apprehension of the power of Russia they once enter- 
tained. There is no doubt but the advantage of Poland as an inde- 





* See parliamentary debates of the time. 
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ndent kingdom, well supported against a Russian frontier approaching 
Se heart of Europe, as at present while in possession of that ill-treated 


territory, would be a great safeguard. A time will arrive when Russia, 
in a more advanced state in civilisation, with her countless wandering 
Asiatic tribes collected into ‘towns, and disciplined, will not hesitate to 
adopt aggressive movements against the more civilised eountries of 
Europe—will try to realise another Gothic inundation. She longs to add 
to her vast territory under inclement skies a portion of more genial earth. 
She wants to exchange her days of au hour or two of sunlight for a long 
portion of the year, and her frozen-up ports for six or seven months in the 
same space of time for a better territory, if only in part. She would fain 
obtain a Canaan beyond the Desert, and march over the bodies of the 
ancient inhabitants to obtain it. Poland was designed by nature to be 
the frontier of the civilised nations of Europe, for Russia is full half 
Asiatic. Poland should be supported in her independence on that ground 
alone, if she were not entitled to it by every obligation that attaches to 
man in his more advanced condition, by Christian feeling, and social 
right. Even Lord Castlereagh spoke of the advantage of Poland being 
“an intermediate power between Russia, Austria, and Prussia.” 

We have alluded to the cautious mode in which the flagrant conduct 
of Russia in regard to Poland was treated by crowns during her last in- 
surrection, caused by the breach of a treaty, the parties to which on the 
opposite side were too pusillanimous to demand its reparation. At that 
time the English public was indignant. Meetings were held in favour of 
Poland in this country, and all ranks of persons felt disgust at the base 
conduct of the Russian despot. Our men in office alone had hung back 
in 1880-31, and were much more faint in any expression regarding the 
Russian infraction of the Treaty of 1815 than by their duty they should 
have been. Russia, in their view, as we have said, was a great bugaboo 
with them. The public did not then, as now, follow the example of men 
in office. The case is reversed; men in office now see the danger. 

To have detailed here the cruelties and outrages of the Russians under 
Constantine, would occupy more space and time than we can afford; they 
exist in imperishable records in characters of blood. At present, the 
opposite conduct of the government to that in 1831-32 may be worthily 
noticed. Our ministers are sensible of the true nature of things, and are 
doing all they can by negotiation in behalf of Poland. The people, on 
the other hand, are now much less susceptible of the imjustice of Russia 
than they were before, because they are more absorbed in self-interest, 
and less regardful of what is not at their own doors; thus they have little 
care about the matter. We do hope our lust of gain is not diminishing 
“all” noble public sentiment. We hope the sordid spirit which is at pre- 
sent so apt to chill any nobler influence is not uppermost. Such a rule, if 
more protracted, is not less fatal in the end by deadening lofty and holy 
aspirations. It is the last influence to be admitted in the affairs of 
nations, however powerful. It is the upas-tree poisoning the fountain- 
head of high and honourable sentiment in governing, whenever as a means 
of national elevation it is permitted to influence beyond a wholesome extent. 
It is the rope that elevates and strangles the criminal at the same time. 

Many have forgotten the state of the public mind, as well as that of 
our rulers, during the last Polish insurrection. It will be found in the 
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records of the time. The public indignation then cannot be forgotten any 
more than the resilience of the ministry of that day. While there was a 
generous public feeling watching our head-quarters, we found in a few a 
temporising, and softening, and explaining away as far as possible of the 
most atrocious acts of Russian despotism. In that tragedy, we regret to 
say, the Prussian king, not the people, played a characteristic part, and, 

retending non-intervention, interposed in the most dishonourable manner. 
— became the tool of Russia while pretending neutrality, and the 
present ruler of Prussia acts the same part. It was remarkable that a 
monarch whose qualities were almost all of a negative character should 
have disgraced himself by his cruel conduet towards the unfortunate 
Poles. Had he openly lent his aid to the Russian emperor, it would 
have rendered him personally less contemptible. Worthy of being a 
sovereign in a civilised land, he would not have set his soldiers to butcher 
unarmed Poles. It must, on the other hand, be remembered, in his 
excuse, that nothing could come of nothing. He is gone to his ac- 
count, and no one laments him. A work printed in Paris in 1832, 
entitled ‘ Russisches Schreckens und Verfolgungs-System dargestellt 
aus Officiellen Quellen van Michael Hube, Polnischem Staats Refe- 
rendare,” should be perused to attain a knowledge of the Reign of 
Terror, kept up by the Emperor Nicholas and his agents in Poland prior 
to the outbreak. Hell can have no blacker system in action than Nicholas 
and his brother enacted and carried out. If we mistake not the present 
Russian minister, Gortschakoff, then adjutant-general of the notorious 
Prince Paskewitch, was present aiding and abetting the flogging of 
Poles, men of education and rank, who, contrary to the terms of the 
solemn treaty made with the allied powers, had refused to enter the 
Russian ranks as private soldiers, when specially exempted. Yet Gort- 
schakoff was reckoned one of the most polished of the tools of Russian 
despotism. His name, too, was affixed to the document which commanded 
the tearing of some thousand Polish children of respectable parents from 
their country and families, and transporting them into Russian slavery. 
This act Sir Robert Peel, at the time already alluded to, endeavoured to 
soften. It was clear Sir Robert could not credit the monstrous cruelties 
and crimes of the Russian autocrat, who would seem from the depravity 
of his actions as if he had been forced into contact with civilised nations 
before he had a due conception of their usages. The contempt which the 
autocrat showed to the contracting parties in the Treaty of 1815 should 
have taught them what little regard Russia had for public faith, and how 
little she merited to be received within the pale of that principle which 
she thus set at nought. In all communications with her, the black stain 
then seen on her brow* should in future have acted as a warning to 
beware of her destitution of honour in her treaties and negotiations ; in 
fact, to distrust her upon all occasions. Why should we mince the 
matter ? 

It may be said by some Russian advocates that Nicholas was a stranger 
to the acts of his insane brother in Poland. This cannot be true. The 
system of espionage in Russia was and is perfect. The probability is 
that Constantine was suffered to amuse himself in his own barbarous 











“ Hic niger est; hunc tu, Romane caveto!” 
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manner in Poland to keep him out of mischief in Petersburg, from being 
the real heir to the throne after Alexander; and as a coup d'état had 
often settled the question of Russian succession, Constantine might have 
raised friends who would, notwithstanding Nicholas was at his post, plead 
the justice of his claim, and thus, setting aside the past arrangement, 
trouble the autocrat, conscious of his own want of right to the letter. 
From his early propensity for animal torture, like Domitian with his flies, 
the habit of cruelty to his fellow-men was natural with Constantine. 
Thus unhappy Poland was to pay for his evil propensities and divert him 
from Russia. What was done, therefore, by the grand-duke seems not 
so very unaccountable, when his previous bad character is taken into con- 
sideration. In order to mask as much as possible the violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna, a Pole, named Zaionczek, was made nominally the 
autocrat’s lieutenant, and the Grand-Duke Constantine, ostensibly onl 

the commander-in-chief of the army, but the real ruler of that unhappy 
land by usurpation. Insolent, overbearing, proud, passionate without 
bounds, and cruel by nature, he scorned to regard the feelings of any 
human being but his own. His “order” was above every other. Injus- 
tice was a part of his nature, and he possessed with the cunning of the 
fox the cruelty of the hizna. Did even a noble lady approach him to 
petition in behalf of a husband or a brother who had become victims of 
his displeasure, he would kick her down stairs himself. The most opu- 
lent of the citizens in Warsaw, who chanced to do what he did not 
approve, he would order to wheel a barrow about in the public streets for 
a given time. He seized persons, at his own caprice, in the dead of 
night, and sent them out of their own country to Russia unaccused, and 
contrary to a direct clause in the constitution. Ifa printer offended him, 
he would send soldiers to break up his presses and destroy his types. 
Finding the Emperor Nicholas did not show any disapprobation of his 
conduct, he proceeded to greater lengths. He levied taxes without con- 
sulting the Diet, in direct contravention of the constitution, and on one 
of the Diet remonstrating on such an infringement of the constitution, he 
had him arrested, and kept in a country-house for ten years under a 
guard of Cossacks! His chief tool was the miscreant Nowozilzoff, 
whom he placed in the post of Prince Czartoryski, a wretch destitute of 
humanity, and notorious for rapacity. A boy nine years of age, the son 
of a Polish nobleman, in mere childishness had chalked on a board 
‘“‘ May 3 for ever!” on the anniversary of Kosciusko’s constitution. The 
fact was reported; his school-fellows would not betray him, and they were 
all ordered to be flogged with the utmost severity. The brave lad who 
had written the words was too noble-minded—a son of Count Plater—to 
see them punished, and avowed the authorship of the words. He was 
condemned by Constantine to be a soldier for life, and to be incapable of 
advancement, and when his poor mother came to plead for him, the 
polished Constantine kicked at her, spurning her like a dog. He even 
tried by emissaries to carry off people from London, but here he was 
foiled. The heads of ladies that offended him he had shaved, and some 
had their heads tarred and feathered in addition. Perpetual imprison- 
ments with weekly floggings were common—but enough of the atrocities 
of this barbarian. They are become a damning proof in the imperishable 
pages of history, of the conduct of Nicholas and Constantine, whose vile 
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spies—five classes of them, one consisting of nobles—infested every part 
of Poland as well as Russia and the continental capitals. 

Now, in the articles of the Polish constitution guaranteed by Alexander, 
and sworn to be observed by Nicholas, the Catholic religion was gua- 
ranteed, but in what manner was seen by the treatment of the poor nuns 
of Minsk by Nicholas, than which nothing could be cited more degrading 
to humanity, more base or cowardly. The liberty of the press was gua- 
ranteed as well as the liberty of the person, except in due process of law, 
Persons arrested could not be detained more than three days without 
being examined before a competent tribunal. Bail was to be taken in 
certain cases; while all employments, civil and military, i in Poland were 
to be exercised by Poles alone. Two representative chambers were to be 
established. The sovereign of Russia was to be the executive power; all 
authority to emanate from him ; and he was to be crowned m the Polish 
capital, swearing before God and his gospel to maintain the charter! A 
regency case, eouncil of state, branches of administration, national repre- 
sentatives, a judicial order, were all provided for and guaranteed by the 
signature of Alexander at Warsaw, the 15th (27th) November, 1815, 
and of course by his successors.* 

The violation and utter abrogation of the charter so given and 
guaranteed by treaty with the allied powers need not be repeated. The 
curse of Constantine’s tyranny, espionage, and crimes, under the tolera- 
tion of Nicholas, was no longer to be borne, and the msurrection of the 
Poles, in every respect justifiable, took place in 1831-32. The acts of the 
Russian prince might have moderated even the insanity of Burke in his 
ravings about the French revolution. The worst doings, too, of the latter 
were pretty well balanced here. The allied powers who had guaranteed 
the charter had seen it violated for fifteen years with the utmost com- 
placency ; they had seen Poland enslaved without interference, Russia 
slyly enjoying the influence her name inspired, even to a mockery of her 
late allies. Some affected not to credit facts that were undeniable, and 
others, miserably pusillanimous, thought that the vanquishers of Napoleon, 
utterly false as the notion was, might have a little indulgence ; many that 
it would be dangerous to meddle with Russia, and thus ‘slunk out of their 
duty with dishonour. Nicholas, in his proud elevation and self-conceit, 
imagined he could reduce Turkey to the level of Poland, and make it a 
Muscovite province. Low he succeeded in the Morea, notwithstandi: g 
our military blundering at head-quarters, need not be recapitulated ; 
suffices that the dream of the invincibility of the haughty Russian flitte: ‘ 
into obseurity. Poland is once more in insurrection; ‘the present Czar is 
outdoing in cruelty and violence his barbarian predecessors. What is the 
duty of the powers of Europe? Will they neglect the restoration of a 
great barrier between Russian barbarism and Western civilisation or not? 
If the Treaty of 1815 be a dead letter, is there to be no fresh and better 
security against Russian aggression ? The blow must be struck now or 
never. We must semember that no state is secure where the faith of 
treaties is despised, want of opportunity the sole restraint from outrage, 
and the vicinity between humanised and savage nature much too contracted 





* An abstract of the provisions of the Treaty would be too long for insertion 
here ; it is enough that they were very clear and explicit. 
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for the welfare of Europe. It does not become the three great powers 
to trifle. Russia will amuse them by delays until Poland be rendered by her 
sanguinary and brutal proceedings of little use for that — which it 
has become not only the interest, but the duty, of all the powers to 
establish. The blow must be struck while yet Poland retains vitality, or 
it will be too late. Either strike while success is certain, or be silent; 
** Arise, awake, or be for ever fallen !” When Russia commences her next 
outrage upon civilisation, and it is too late to act, she will again deride 
the three nations that feared to go beyond threats, and will profit by the 
want of decision that gives her the advantage against them. A negotia- 
tion which is a covert threat will only increase that evil in its abandon- 
ment, which, had it never been begun, would at least have deprived the 
opponents of human kind of something more than an empty ground for 
boasting. 

The speech of the Emperor of the French last month, upon the open- 
ing of the Chambers, has attracted much attention. It was manly, 
sensible, and dignified; nor do we doubt its sincerity. It was in bree 
ance, too, with the popular feeling throughout Europe. It must have been 
worm wood to the Prussian king, the lieutenant of the Muscovite sovereign. 
But to repeat—what hope has a well-intentioned European Congress of 
the fidelity of Russia to any engagements she may enter into after our 
experience of the past? The details of one treaty, solemnly sworn to be 
kept, were violated without scruple. This affords little hope for the ob- 
servation of any future obligation of the same kind, where political treaties 
are considered like love's perjuries, at “‘ which Jove laughs.” What 
security would a treaty with Russia have in 1863 any more than in 1815? 
Prince Gortschakoff, taking the wrong antecedents committed by Russia 
{between 1815 and 1830, which produced that justifiable insurrection 
from the crimes of Constantine), puts forth that very insurrection as the 
excuse for setting aside the stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna, which 
Russia never kept at all! Diplomacy has rarely exhibited a grosser piece 
of impudence. If Constantine assumed both absolute civil and milita 
power in Poland, and set aside the stipulations of the allied powers, Russia 
replies he was only commander-in-chief of the army! The jinesse was 
not at first seen. If the archduke violated the duties deputed to him, and 
it was not understood he should do so, why was he not recalled? The 
answer is, that Nicholas shared in his brother's cruelties and crimes by per- 
mitting them, as well as by violating the treaty securing the Polish con- 
stitution. Prince Gortschakoff should feel shame at his reference in excuse 
to the breaches of the Treaty of 1815, between that year and 1830, which 
Russia alone violated. It may be well for him and his master to reflect 
at present, that if the ultimate reason of Tartar rulers be what has been 
termed “ the last reason of kings,” in modern times it has been met with 
tolerable success by the “last reason of the people” in nations more civi- 
lised than his own. Let Russia bear this in mind, and put some restraint 
upon her defiance of treaties and solemn obligations. Will the world be 
duped by her a second time? 
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MILITARY REMINISCENCES OF THE DUKE OF FEZENSAC,* 


Tue Duke of Fezensac entered the French service in 1804, being then 
twenty years of age; he must, therefore, have attained at the present 
moment, when he is inditing his “ Military Reminiscences,” the patri- 
archal age of eighty. He began his career as a simple soldier, and that 
not precisely as a youngster. His actual name—if the same at that 
epoch—was not inspiriting ; it bore, with the idea of “a fez in his kna 
sack,” greater promise of hard service in Eastern lands, than of that tra- 
ditionally prevalent to the Frenchman’s mind of a marshal’s baton. There 
are few in this country who would not be curious to know something of 
the experiences of a general who has served in the ranks, and Monsieur 
le Duc is pleasantly communicative upon the subject. It must be ad- 
mitted that the impression left upon us is, that, in his particular instance, 
the thing was in part a farce, and what is more extraordinary for the 
French army, a young man in his position was often guilty of acts of 
insubordination ; but the army was not, at the time of its assembling to 
invade Great Britain, and its sudden march from the cold shades of the 
cliffs of Albion to force the gates of the Danube and chastise our historical 
allies the Austrians, who had dared to effect a lucky diversion in our 
favour, precisely what it was in aftertimes. 

The future duke joined the 59th Regiment of infantry, the colonel of 
which, M. Lacuée, was a family friend, when that regiment formed part 
of the army stationed at Ambleteuse (Davoust), Boulogne (Soult), and 
Etaples (Ney), preparatory to the descent upon our coast, which, thanks 
to the incapability of Villeneuve, was ultimately adjourned sine die. The 
59th was encamped at Montreuil with the third division, or that of the 
left, under Ney. M. Lacuée was a personal friend of the Emperor’s, and 
had been his aide-de-camp, but his advanced republican principles brought 
him into disgrace, and Napoleon appointed him to the 59th Regiment, 
with a few characteristic words. ‘I give you,” he said, “one of the 
worst regiments in the army; you must make it one of the best.’’ It 
was not saying much in favour of the 59th, although it showed confi- 
dence in the quondam aide-de-camp. M. de Fezensac tells us, however, 
that he was by no means the man for the task, and that the regiment 
was, when he joined, still in a state of utter disorganisation. Colonel 
Lacuée gave our young volunteer, however, some good advice on joining. 
“He must learn,” he said, “to know those whom he might one day be 
called upon to command, and the only way to do so was,” to live with the 
soldiers. Living with them, one learns how to appreciate their virtues; 
under other conditions, one only knows their vices.’’ ‘ Most sensible 
words,”’ adds the duke, ‘the wisdom of which I have since had so many 
opportunities to verify.”’ 

The huts were not palaces. There were sixteen men in each. The 
ground was dug out to the depth of a yard, which rendered them damp. 





* Souvenirs Militaires de 1804 a 1814. Par M. le Duc de Fezensac, Général 
de Division, 
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The bottom was covered with straw—a “camp bed,” as the French call 
it—and each man laid his own blanket on the straw, used his knapsack 
for a pillow, and had a linen sack and another blanket above. It was, as 
our author expresses it, sleeping together and yet apart. To while away 
the tedious hours of darkness, one or other would volunteer a tale. To 
ascertain if any were listening, he would now and then interrupt his sto 
by saying eric; and it was a rule that those who were awake should 
answer crac.* If no one replied, the story-teller went to sleep. The 
infantry was at this epoch dressed in blue, with white breeches and black 
gaiters, three-cornered hats, and pigtails without powder. The costume 
would, in the present day, be deemed sufficiently strange. The uniform 
of the most dashing sergeant-major of the day would, the duke says, have 
disgraced the last private in the army of the present day. ‘ Such,’’ he 
adds, “‘ were my lodgings, my toilette, my repasts, my society.” But we 
have not said anything about the repasts yet, although such are serious 
subjects with the parties concerned. The mid-day repast consisted of a 
good “soupe grasse,” with vegetables, and a little bit of beef; that of 
the evening, of potatoes, served up with onions, rancid butter, and vinegar. 
The bread was black and sour, but white bread was put into the soup; 
brandy was served out to correct the water, but the rules upon this sub- 
ject were, as may be easily imagined, often infringed. 

When our volunteer was taken by the captain of his company to be 
accoutred, he requested the commissary to send in his things as soon as 
possible. The captain smiled, and said: ‘* You are not, perhaps, aware 
that a soldier’s things are not conveyed to him; it is he who must fetch 
them.” This was not the only rap on the knuckles that he got the first 
day. He remarked, that in such a garb he should feel as if he was play- 
ing a part in a comedy. “I can readily imagine it,” replied the captain, 
coolly; “ but I fear the comedy will appear rather a long one to you, and 
you know that tickets once taken the money is never returned.” 

Once installed in his hut, his handsome watch, his good linen, and a 
purse pretty well lined, became the objects of general admiration. The 
report spread at once through the company that he had a Louis a day to 
spend. That is the way in which soldiers express their idea of unlimited 
resources. Next day he found the musket rather heavy, but he set to 
work with a will to learn his exercise. But as to cleaning the hut, sweep- 
ing the approaches, or giving a hand in removing the crockery, that he 
would not do. These were menial offices repugnant to his pride. The 
colonel pretended not to notice this, and he on his part, by bribing the 
men with a few sous, got his duties done for him. Nor could he be brought 








* The Gascon Baron de Crac is the traditional Munchausen, and a great 
favourite with the French soldiery. One of their pet songs says: 





“ Je tiens cette maxime utile, 
De ce fameux Monsieur de Crac, 
En campagne comme & la ville, 
Font tons l’amour et le tabac, 
Quand ce grand homme allait en guerre 
Il portait dans son petit sac, 
Le doux portrait de sa bergére 
Avec la pipe de tabac.” 
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to wear a pigtail. He obtained permission to wait till his hair grew long 
enough, and then bribed the sergeant to cut it every week. He joined, 
however, with good will in some hard work, such as cutting wood and 
carrying stones. He takes much credit to himself for this. But what is 
more remarkable, he only mounted guard once as a soldier; this was at 
the Commissariat, and he left his post! Half a century afterwards he 
mounted guard, he says, as a National Guard at the barracks of the Rue 
de la Pépiniére, after 1848, and on that oecasion he did not desert his 

He inaugurated his admission into his hut by a festivity, in which 
meat, salad, potatoes, beer, and bad wine figured to the delight ‘of fourteen 
comrades, the expenses of ‘the treat amounting to twenty-one francs. He 
also often stood treat to break fast, consisting of a roll and a glass of 
brandy, so that he was soon a favourite in his hut. 

On the 18th of October he was made corporal; but as the same in- 
dulgence was not shown to him when he had to command others as when 
he was a private, he did not gain much by the change, but, on the con- 
trary, often got severely reprimanded. The colonel, however, encouraged 
him. “It is a period of ordeal,” he said, “ for you to undergo; you must 
keep the advantages of your personal position to yourself, for get and make 
others forget that you may one day have to command them ; ; in fact, you 
must go through your part as soldier and as corporal. You knew how 
to play a comedy in the Marais aud at Méréville; why don’t you play it 
here f” ‘To which he replied, ‘‘ That the piece was one of exceeding 
length, that the costumes were frightful, the actors had no talent, and, 
above all, there were no actresses !” 

He was still more insubordinate on the occasion of his being appointed, 
on the 22nd of January, to a gunboat. The colonel insisted, and said, 
“You must learn not to have always your own way.”’ It was in vain that 
he declared that his education was complete in that respect; he had to 
go. But what was the result? He had not been five days on board, 
grumbling at mouldy cheese and hard peas fried in oil, than the news came 
that he was appointed sergeant, and had to return to the camp. With his 
new step he likewise changed his company, passing his new one forthwith 
in review—a proceeding which flattered his vanity exceedingly. Le, 
however, made himself beloved by the-men, for he sometimes undertook 
to act as counsel for the accused, when some poor fellow was brought 
before a court-martial, and this with so much suecess, that whenever one 
of his company got into trouble he invariably sought his assistance 
Another step soon promoted him to the rank of sergeant-major, and he 
acted as such for five months. 

The advantage of gathering together large bodies of soldiers in eamp 
is admitted by all military men. ‘Lhe honour of the successes that were 
obtained in the subsequent campaigns, M. de Fezensac tells us, was at- 
tributed to experience obtained iu the camp of Boulogne. It is surprising, 
then, to read how little, in reality, the commanding officers troubled them- 
selves with instructing the soldiery, and what little advantage they took 
of such valuable opportunities. Marshal Ney reviewed the troops once in 
1804, and once in 1805, General Malher had three field-days, but there 
was uo brigading of his division; in fact, the general seldom came to the 
camp. Each colonel instructed his regiment as it pleased him, the re- 
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cruits were drilled now and then, but many of the non-commissioned 
officers did not even know the platoon exercise. The old adjutant ad- 
dressed himself one day to an old sergeant to take a batch of recruits in 
hand. “TI can’t do it, sir,” was the reply. “1 don’t know the exercise; 
if I knew it, no one would be required to teach me. If I don’t know it, I 
can’t teach it myself.” The soldiers had, in reality, little to do; they slept 
part of the day, sang songs, or told stories. A plot of ground was given to 
each to cultivate ; they murmured at the work. Soldiers are like children, 
and must be treated as such. As to other camp evils which have lately at- 
tracted so much attention in connexion with other sanitary improvements, 
the duke assures us there was nothing of the kind, The fact was, he says, 
that such things were never thought of. There were no religious services 
except in cities. The Emperor, who has been lately extolled as a great 
upholder of Christianity, from some not very profound conversations at 
St. Helena, in which he argued the divinity of Our Saviour upon the 
grounds that his peaceful conquests had been more durable than his own 
sanguinary triumphs, according to the Duke of Fezensac, thought that 
piety was suited for women and not for men. 

The chief advantages derived from this prolonged encampment were, 
according to the same authority, that the men learnt to know one another, 
and became accustomed to one auother’s society. They also became ac- 
customed to do without a number of conveniences such as could not be 
expected on a campaign. Generals, staff, and regimental officers also be- 
came acquainted with one another. Bonds of fraternity thus united regi- 
ments which otherwise might have been separated by feelings of pride 
and emulation. “It was,” says the duke, “ this union, this contidence in 
one another, this appreciation of merit and of talent, of the qualities and 
even of the defects of every one, that contributed to our success, and all 
these sprang from long residence in camp.” As to his soldier life, the 
general further adds, “ By always living with the soldiers, [ learnt many 
things that I should otherwise have been ignorant of, and the knowledge 
of which has been useful to me when I was called upon to command.” 

At length a vacancy for a sub-lieutenancy presented itself. By a law 
of the republic, which had not at that epoch been repealed by the Em- 
peror, the sub-lieutenants designated three of their number for promotion, 
the lieutenants selecting one of the three. It was the same with the other 
ranks, the lieutenants in case of a vacancy selected three of their number, 
out of whom the captains elected one. ‘The authority of the colonel pre- 
vailed, however, over all these republican manceuvres, and with the well 
known desire to do what was pleasing to him, M. de Fezensac was pro- 
moted, and thus ended his ordeal of ten months’ duration. Even with 
the French an impassable interval separates the officer from the soldier. 
No matter how intimate and friendly parties may have been in the ranks, 
the moment a soldier is taken from them to wear an epaulette no further 
relations can exist between them. Sometimes a kind word from the one, 
and respectful thanks from the other, are all that remain of their former 
intimacy. ; ; 

M. de Fezensae did not make a very promising début as a sub-lieu- 
tenant. One of those frequent sham embarkations with which the camp 
at Boulogne was entertained took place the very next day of his promo- 
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tion. Such an event was looked upon as a day of festivity. This, com- 
bined with the excitement of promotion, induced the future general of 
division to indulge too freely, and when bade to retire by a captain of 
police (for the Emperor had introduced the system of police, and even of 
spies, into the camp), he rudely refused. For this act of insubordination 
he was placed under arrest for a fortnight, had to pay three francs a day 
to the sentinel at his door, and, what was worse, incurred the serious dis- 
pleasure of his colonel, who felt that his kindness in ensuring such rapid 
promotion was ill requited by acts of drunken insubordination the very first 
day of his appointment. 

The camp of Boulogne broke up in August, 1805, according to common 
report from Villeneuve’s incapacity, but, to judge by the ‘‘ Napoleon Cor- 
respondence,”’ still more so from the attitude assumed by Austria. It 
was utterly impossible that the Emperor could think of carrying out his 
projects of invading England with the whole eastern side of France 
threatened by theenemy. There was nothing, then, but to march off to 
the Rhine, and toenter upon a campaign of reprisals. The third division 
started on the 1st of September. M. de Fezensac’s usual bad luck 
attended upon him. He had been promised permission to pay a hurried 
visit to his relations before entering upon the new campaign, but unfor- 
tunately on the second day’s march, being in the rear guard, he was con- 
versing with a cantiniére, who, complaining that she was tired and suf- 
fering, he could not help proffering his arm to her, as if, he says, she had 
been a “dame de Paris.” Unfortunately General Malher caught sight 
of the couple, and hastened to congratulate the colonel on the gallantry 
of his officers, who gave their arms to cantiniéres. The colonel stormed, 
and it was only some time afterwards that his anger had sufficiently sub- 
sided to grant even a few days’ leave. 

M. de Fezensac returned in time to join in the triumphant passage of 
the Rhine, No nation is so apt in exciting military ardour as the French. 
The men carried green branches in their hands, and saluted the fatherland 
on the other side of the water with shouts of “ Vive ’Empereur!”? This 
was on the 26th of September; on the 30th head-quarters were at Stutt- 
gard. Marching thence on Ulm, necessity drove the soldiery to dis- 
orderly conduct. The first day of bivouac became also the first day of 
plunder. The colonel fell upon a group of grenadiers roasting a pig. 
There was some embarrassment at first, but one of the most impudent in- 
vited the commanding officer to join in the repast. The colonel was dying 
of hunger, and accepted. It was authorising plunder. The enemy was 
first encountered at the bridge of Guntzburg, near Ulm, and M. de 
Fezensac tells some amusing tales of many who then made their first 
pass of arms. The adjutant kept so strictly to his post, that he says, had 
it been a question of capturing “ un bon chateau,” he would not have been 
so formal. M. de Fezensac himself Jet his men go over the bridge first 
one by one. His captain, who had led the way, exclaimed, “‘ Ah! you 
are come at last; well, it was time!” ‘The bridge was carried and the 
town of Guntzburg evacuated, but the general remarks that there was a 
time when a bayonet charge or an assault of cavalry on the flanks would 
have driven them all back into the Danube. Colonel Lacuée fell in this 
first encounter. Marshal Ney followed up this advantage by the capture 
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of the heights of Elchingen. It was on this occasion that Ney retorted 
upon Murat, who had a few days previously, wearied with his discussions, 
said that he never made plans save in the face of an enemy, by calling 
out to him in the presence of the Emperor, “ Prince, come and make your 
plans with me in the presence of the enemy.” And so saying, he rushed 
to the assault. Poor General Mack was reduced to capitulate in Ulm 
with thirty thousand men. On the Ist of September the army of invasion 
was at the camp of Boulogne, by the 20th of October Ulm was captured, 
and sixty thousand Austrians had been made prisoners, including eighteen 
generals, two hundred guns, five thousand horses, and eighty regimental 
colours. It was a wonderful diversion for Great Britain, for which it could 
not be toothankful. Much has been said in our own times of the impos- 
sibility of giving succour to the Pcles in winter. Napoleon scarcely took 
seasons into consideration. This short and brilliant campaign was carried 
out amid rain and snow, and all kinds of privations, One day, M. de 
Fezensac relates, a soldier was overheard grumbling. ‘ What are you 
grumbling about ?” said the captain. ‘“ You are tired,soam I. You 
have nothing to eat, no more have I. Your legs are in the snow, look at 
me.’ “ With such examples before them,” adds the general, “ there is 
nothing that could not be done with the soldiers, nothing that one had 
not a right to expect from them.” But this state of things induced a 
frightful condition of insubordination, indiscipline, and plunder. ‘ All 
these details,” significantly observes the general, “ are unknown by those 
who read the history of our campaigns.” One argument more, if one 
were wauted, against the folly and criminality of wars except in self- 
defence. 

The sixth corps, to which the 59th was attached, did not participate in 
the brilliant movements that followed upon the reduction of Ulm, the 
occupation of Vienna, and the defeat of the allies at Austerlitz. It was 
sent, under Ney, to bring the Tyrol into submission. It was upon this 
occasion, at the capture of the hill-fortress of Scharnitz, that the companies 
of Voltigeurs were first created. The smallest, lightest, and most active 
men of the regiment were selected to climb the almost inaccessible rocks 
and precipices. The Tyrol reduced, the sixth corps marched to join the 
Grand Army, but, by the time it arrived at Judemburg, about thirty-five 
leagues from Vienna, the peace of Presburg had been declared. The 59th 
went into winter quarters at Saltzburg, whence it afterwards removed to 
the Abbey of Salmansweiler, the regiment living at the expense of the 
conquered. This is the way to avoid incurring a vast national debt. It 
was not the plan pursued by the army of occupation in France—yet it is 
questionable if it has not its good side, in addition to its financial advan- 
tages, by disgusting the country occupied with military operations. The 
officers used to make expeditions from the old abbey to Constance and 
Schaffhausen at the expense of the people, and would even give banquets, 
to which they made every house contribute. “ If,” says M. de Fezensac, 
“every one related all that came under his own knowledge of feats of this 
description, there would be enough to fill volumes.” If any dispute arose 
with the local authorities, the soldier was always in the right and the in- 
habitant in the wrong. The morality of the soldiers was, it may be easily 
imagined, under such circumstances, as little controlled as were their 
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nin propensities. Hence arose quarrels in almost every house. 
adds the general, “some husbands, wiser or happier, if you like it, 


did not see, or ces not choose to see, anything!” Sometimes officers and 
men quarrelled with one another for the possession of an eligible party, 
but nothing is more absurd, the general remarks, than the history of 
duels. “ Such origmated at times from the most frivolous causes ; at 
other times really serious grounds of quarrel had no sequences.” The 
general in command was as great an oddity as any private under his 
command. At the capture of Scharnitz he bade a drummer carry a 
cabbage fastened to a pole, after the fashion of our frozen-out gardeners, 
and he then shouted out to the assailants, “‘ As long as you see the cab- 
bege, you will know that Peter Marcognet is there ; if it disappears, the 
colonel must take the command.”’ 

It was not till the month of September of the following year that the 
army moved from its cantonments against Prussia. At Nuremberg, M. 
de Fezensac obtained, through the influence of his family, an appointment 
as aide-de-camp to Marshal Ney. His position in the army was thus 
completely changed ; as a regimental officer, he remarks, he was a mere 
pawn; as an aide-de-camp, he became initiated in the skill that dictated 
the movements in the military game of chess. The newly-appointed 
aide-de-camp was unfortunately without horses, harness, or money. His 
ingenuity did not desert him on so trying an occasion, end he managed 
to get a mount: * Heaven,” he says, “ only knows how.” If the marshal 
gave him an order, he would at first ask where lhe was to go? He soon 
found that the only answer he could get was, “ No deeseuptionne I do 
not like such.” The marshal went on first, and never spoke to the aides- 
de-camps-except from pure necessity. Even the aide-de-camp on service 
for the day could not address him without being summoned to his pre- 
sence. The aides-de-camps were, however, happy with one another; they 
lived well, and were less controlled in their enjoyments. There was no 
want of power to procure necessities, and “ 1 have often had occasion to 
admire,” the general intimates, ‘‘ how, on arriving in the evening at a 
miserable hut, our cook found means, in about a couple of hours, to give 
us a good Parisian dinner.” Qn one occasion, the young aides-de-camps 
were received in a convent at Kloster-Meyendorf, but, alas! for them, 
it had been just previously ravaged by about a hundred French soldiers. 
Orders had to be executed, no matter by what means, whether the aide 
had a horse or not, a map or not, and whether he knew the country or 
not. Sometimes a post-chaise was allowed, with au allowance for ex- 
penses, which the aide put into his pocket. This was in the campaign 
inaugurated at Jena, carried out at Magdeburg, and terminated at Berlin. 

We have often heard from veterans of the Empire that Napoleon, 
when entering upou the Russian campaign, was leading his troops to the 
conquest of England. And we have as often smiled at the strange geo- 
graphical ignorance implied in such an idea. But M. de Fezensac throws 
some light upon the origin of such a belief in the Grand Army, and that 
on the eccasion of the campaign of Poland, 1806-1807. “ The pride 
of Napoleon and his confidence in his power were,’’ he tells us, ‘“ raised 
to the utmost by the conquest of Prussia. Nothing seemed impossible 
to him, and in his vast projects he knew no limits to his will. Master of 
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the line of the Oder, he was going to cross that river and advance against 
the Russian army, which was moving on the Vistula. The most formid- 
able of his enemies, England, was the only one that he could not grapple 
with hand to hand. But he looked upon the powers of Europe as vassals 
of England. In attacking them, he believed that it was England that he 
was fighting.” 

The system before described of sending off aides-de-camp, whether 
their horses were in a fit condition for the journey or not, whether they 
knew the road, or had maps, or the reverse, operated evilly in M. de 
Fezensac’s case twice in this campaign, and, as he intimates, fatally in 
other instances. Being at Eylau with the Emperor on the morning of 
the battle delivered at that place, he was despatched to bring up Ney, 
who was marching in the direction of Kreutzburg. His horse was un- 
equal to the task, and he had to expend twenty-five Louis. in procuring 
another. He had then to take a circuitous route, not knowing the direct 
one, or whether or not it was occupied by the enemy. The consequence 
was, that Ney did not join till the conclusion of the engagement—a cir- 
cumstance which has been misrepresented by Thiers. ‘The celebrated 
picture of Baron Gros, M. de Fezensac says, but feebly represents the 
scene presented next day by this battle fought in the snow. Even Ney 
was limself affected by it, and said, ‘“‘ What a massacre, and without re- 
sults!” So great were the privations of the army at this epoch, that 
there were sixty thousand men absent marauding about the country. 
“ The illusions or the charlatanism of he who was destined one day to 
issue orders to protect the peasants who might bring provisions to the 
market of Moscow were already admitted.” 

There was no alternative but to retreat. The army that had fought 
so indomitably at Pultusk and at Eylau, followed in the footsteps of the 
French, aided by the Cossacks, well mounted, and inured to the climate. 
But the affair of Guttstadt brought retreat and pursuit alike to a close, 
and the two armies went into their winter cantonments. The prestige 
of the Emperor was, however, according to M. de Fezensac, considerably 
weakened, if not destroyed, by Pultusk and Eylau. On the morning of 
the 5th of March, M. de Fezensac was sent by Ney on a mission to 
Marshal Soult, accompanied by a guide and a hussar. He fell the very 
same day into the hands of a detachment of Cossacks, who oecupied a 
wood near Freymarck, and he who had been in the morning “ officier 
d’ordonnance” to Marshal Ney, was the same evening a guest of Mar- 
shal Benningsen. ‘The descendant of the Moutesquious was, however, 
treated with kindness, hospitality, and distinetion by the enemy, whether 
he was at Bartenstein or at Wilna. He gambled with the Russian aides- 
de-camps, and even tore up the cards when a loser. “It is a pity,” 
remarked one of them ; “we had only that pack.” French prisoners, M. 
de Fezensac declares, were received at Wilna as brothers. ‘That gentle- 
man himself moved in the very best society of the place. Two months 
and a half passed away in this manner, “ very pleasantly, very agreeably 
—too mucli so, indeed, for a prisoner.”” It was otherwise at Kostroma, 
whither M. de Fezensac was sent, according to his own account by his 
own fault, having wilfully insulted an old Russian general, and where his 
experiences as a common soldier at the camp of Boulogne proved to be 
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of infinite service to him. The peace of Tilsit brought about his libe- 
ration, and to his great delight he rejoined the French army at Warsaw, 
nor was his gratification diminished by finding himself decorated with 
the cross of the Legion of Honour. Ney had left the sixth division in 
charge of Glogan, with orders that M. de Fezensac should join him at 
Paris. He accordingly purchased a chaise—which, as usual, broke down 
five or six times on the road—and travelling day and night he arrived in 
the bosom of his family in September, 1807. 

It was not till November of the ensuing year that M.de Fezensac 
resumed active service. He had married in the mean time, and the 
Duke of Feltre, his father-in-law and minister of war, sent him to Spain 
in the campaign headed by Napoleon himself, but not as aide-de-camp to 
his old commanding officer, Ney, although the latter had always interested 
himself in his welfare. The three months which were thus passed, and which 
concluded with “ the defeat of the English” at Corunna, do not contain 
much more that is personal or characteristic. The march of the troops 
through France was a continuous succession of festivities, banquets, com- 
pliments, and speeches celebrating ‘the past triumphs of the ‘ Grand 
Army,” and predicting new “ glories.” “ Alas,” remarks M. de Fezensac, 
‘these hopes were cruelly deceived.” Napoleon declared “ that he had sent 
lambs to the Spaniards, which they had devoured ; he would: now send 
them wolves, who would devour them in their turn.” The Iberian peninsula 
was, however, guarded by the British lion, which kept the wolves at bay, 
and ultimately drove them back ignominiously into their own fastnesses. 
“The marauders in the army were very numerous at that epoch,” M. de 
Fezensac says, “‘and they committed a thousand excesses.” If they were 
sixty thousand strong in the Polish campaign, what must they have been 
when more numerous thanever? “A rivalry of cruelty,” he goes on to 
add, “ existed between us, the details of which make me shudder.” It 
was under these circumstances, however, that M. de Fezensac had to 
carry despatches across country from Ney at Alagon to Napoleon at 
Aranda, which he luckily accomplished without accident. When he got 
in the rear of the French army, the country had been so completely 
despoiled, he tells us, that there were neither horses nor provisions, and 
he had to make the best of his way on foot. 

M. de Fezensac was recalled from Spain to take part in the campaign 
of 1809. He was placed on the staff of the Prince of Neuchatel, although 
he continued to be inscribed, as in Spain, as captain aide-de-camp of the 
Duke of Feltre. He received on this occasion a contusion on the knee 
at Aspern, which obliged him to lay up at Vienna, and prevented his 
being present at the battle of Essling. In 1811 he was sent on a mission 
to Marshal Duke of Taranta, in Catalonia. In a report sent in as the 
result of this mission, M. de Fezensac—throughout an upright, humane, 
and even pious man—describes the Catalonians as a proud, independent 
people, detesting the French, and yet whom it was expected to subjugate 

y vexations and devastations of every kind, by bad treatment, cruelties, 
and contempt, carried even to the objects of their worship. 

This mission of 1811 was followed by the ever-memorable campaign 
of Russia in 1812. Although then chef d’escadron, M. de Fezensac still 
acted on the staff of the Prince of Neuchatel, and he served throughout 
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this triumphant advance and terrible retreat. Unfortunate Poland, although 
submissive and hospitable, was once more ravaged by two opposing armies. 
For the first time, Napoleon took no part personally in the engagement. 
At the battle of Moscow he saneaed at a quarter of a league from the 
field of battle. No wonder the slaughter was prodigious. It is estimated 
by M. de Fezensac at 28,000 French and 50,000 Russians—the latter 
pomeesty an exaggeration. The great engagements in the New World 

ave, however—miserabile dictu !—come to surpass the massacres of the 
direst wars in the Old World. As aresult of this battle, M. de Fezensac 
left the staff service and obtained the colonelcy of the 4th Regiment, 
forming of the third corps, under his old commander, Marshal Ney, 
General Henin acting as brigadier. Moscow was delivered over to the 


flames before the 4th had entered the city; two corps remained about a‘ 


quarter of a league from the town, whilst Napoleon occupied the 
Kremlin. M. de Fezensac describe shimself, as might be expected, as 
deeply afflicted by the scenes of destruction, death, marauding, and de- 
vastation, presented by this fearful episode of war. He was even con- 
siderate to the poor Russians, and afterwards, when quartered in the city, 
did everything in his power to protect them. But such protection could 
not go far; the French soldiers were clothed in furs, te yet they could 
get neither shoes nor stockings; they had their knapsacks laden with 
diamonds and precious stones, and were at the same time dying with 
hunger. 

The misfortunes and disorders of all kinds that ensued baffle descrip- 
tion. A French officer found a Russian officer hid in a cellar. He took 
him under his protection ; but, being called away, left him in charge of 
another, with the words, “ Je vous recommande, monsieur.”” The latter, 
misunderstanding the sense of the recommendation, had his charge shot. 
The men under the King of Naples were reduced to feed upon their own 
horses. M. de Fezensac denounces the orders that at such a crisis ema- 
nated from head-quarters as “ extraordinary.” They were certainly dic- 
tated by anything but common sense. The men began to perish of 
exhaustion in every regiment. The driving in of the outposts at Winkowo 
first aroused Napoleon to a sense of his insecurity, and hastened his 
departure. A retreat was resolved upon by way of Kaluga, and the 
signal was given by blowing up the Kremlin. ‘ Thus,” says our author, 
“was the annihilation of this unfortunate city completed ; fired by its 
own children, it was ravaged, devastated, and destroyed by its conquerors.” 
The first day’s stage of the 4th Regiment was to have been the convent 
of Seninof, but on arriving there it was in flames, and the soldiers had to 
contemplate the provisions which would have saved their lives burning 
before their very eyes. M. de Fezensac estimates the French army on 
leaving Moscow to have been one hundred thousand strong. His own 
regiment reckoned eleven hundred. The movement of this vast mass 
over the Russian steppes, dragging after it vehicles of every kind and de- 
scription laden with useless plunder, and encumbered with all kinds of 
impossible things, reminded the observer of the endless caravans of the 
great Asiatic conquerors of old—the Timurs and the Jenghiz Khans. 
Arrived at Bowrosk, it was found that Kutusof was preparing a flank 
movement by Medyn, besides taking up a position strengthened by 
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efficient works. It was, after much discussion, decided to give up the 
line of retreat by the Kaluga-road and take the old one, already devas- 
tated, by Smolensko. M. de Fezensac mentions, to the credit of Napo- 
leon, that one of the motives which induced him to arrive at this deter- 
mination was the necessity there would have been of leaving the wounded 
behind. Such motives seem to have little weight in the operations carried 
on in the New World. ft can readily be imagined what sufferings the 
army had toundergo in thus carrying out their retreat through a country 
previously devastated by both French and Russians, harassed by the 
Cossacks, who attacked even the Emperor’s escort, and the road ob- 
structed by the multifarious conveyances abandoned at every step. If a 
house was met with, it was uninhabited. A retreat, under such circum- 
stances, soon became a perfect rout. The procession was opened by a 
column of Rassian prisoners, and the soldiers in charge of them massacred 
those who could no longer march. It closed with the rear guard, which, 
by the Emmperor’s orders, opened to the right and left to fire whatever 
buildings remained on the wayside. At Borodino, the dead of the two 
armies were found lying where they had been left. At Viasma, the 
third corps succeeded to the first, which had been weakened by the re- 
peated assaults of the enemy as rear guard. Hitherto they had only had 
fatigue and privations to combat against ; they had now, in addition, to 
ward off the incessant attacks of an active euemy. On ‘the 7th of No- 
vember winter overtook the runaways—frost and snow at the same time. 
A vain attempt was made to check the pursuers at Dorogbuje, but the 
French were obliged ‘to evacuate the place. Demoralisation succeeded to 
all these sufferings, and some of the soldiers began to throw away their 
arms. They could not, however, separate thomecives, for however short a 
distance, from the retreating columns, without falling into the hands of 
the enemy. The men were thus reduced to robbing one another of their 
provisions, and even of their clothes. A soldier who no longer belonged 
to any regiment was considered as unworthy of pity. Some died of 
fatigue, others of hunger ; some perished from cold, others lay down and 
were burnt in the villages fired by their countrymen. The wounded had 
to be left behind, and were massacred by the Cossacks. 

Smolensko was one of the chief depdts of the Grand Army, and all had 
looked upon it as a point of repose. But the disorganisation of the army 
was so complete that pillage ensued, and the resources of many mouths 
were destroyed in twenty-four hours. It fared worst with the rear guard, 
for by the time it came up everything had disappeared. M. de Fezensac, 
whose regiment had often to sustain the charge of the enemy without 
supports, was by this time reduced to five hundred men—less than one 
half that had left Moscow. 

At Krasnoi the enemy got in between the main body and the third 
corps. The rear guard, thus intercepted and outnumbered, was routed in 
little more than a quarter of an hour. M. de Fezensac’s regiment was 
now reduced to two hundred men. Ney led the survivors over pathless 
fields to where the Dnieper was sufficiently frozen to be passed over, but 
the wounded, horses, guns, baggage, and vehicles, had all to be abandoned 
to the enemy. They had to repel several equally formidable attacks on 
the part of the enemy ere they reached Orcha, by which time the regi- 
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ment was reduced to eighty, and the third corps, six thousand strong, 
was reduced to a small body of survivors, eight or nine hundred in 
number! At Orcha, this remnant of a corps d’armée was incorporated 
with the main body. The terrible passage of the Berezina still remained. 

Fifteen thousand men ‘perished on that fatal day, drowned in attempting 
to pass the bridge, or over the ice, or slain by the enemy. Most of the 
artillery baggage, all that had escaped previous disasters, fell into the 
enemy’s hands. It was not, indeed, as is well known, till the army had 
crossed the Niemen that it was delivered from the incessant attacks of 
the Russians. The Emperor, who, in the absence of cavalry, had insti- 
tuted a small mounted body-guard of officers, which he called the Escadron 
Sacré, took the opportunity of communication being opened with Wilna 
by the occupation of Molodetschno to start in a sledge, leaving the King 
of Naples in command of the remnants of the Grand Army. This is 
altogether an old story, but M.de Fezensac’relates many details that fell 
under his own cognisance that are quite new, and highly worthy of 
perusal. So fearful were the effects of this most disastrous retreat upon 
all who shared in it, that the general says they could not reeover from it 
even when restored to their homes. Horrible reminiscences filled their 
minds, the pictures of the victims of that terrible campaign never ceased 
to haunt them, and their hearts were filled to overflowing with gloomy 
horrors, which it required time and all the tender attentions of friendship 
to entinely dissipate. 

M. de Fezensac served afterwards in what is called the campaign of 
Saxony in 1813, on which oecasion he was detached as general of 
brigade on especial service in Hanover and Hamburg, and where he 
forced the English to evacuate Cuxhaven. A captain of Voltigeurs, 
anxious to distinguish himself on this latter oceasion, rushed to the 
parapets to hoist the inevitable kerchief that is always ready to do duty 
as a flag just as the English were embarking, when a afar Satter shot 
cut him into pieces. The defeat of Marshal Macdonald at Katzbach, 
and of Marshal Oudinet at Grossbeeren, were the beginning of events 
unfavourable to the Grand Army, to which Leipzig acted as a grand 
finale. M. de Fezensac became, as a result of the capitulation of 
Dresden, prisoner of war in Presburg, and it was there that he became 
acquainted with the humiliating fact of the occupation of Paris by the 
allies. On his return, “ without having contributed to the Restoration, 
without having even desired it, he made up his mind,” he says, * to serve 
it as sincerely and as loyally as he had done the Empire.” ‘The command 
of a brigade in Paris had been reserved for him, and he removed the tri- 
color cockade from his hat as no louger lus emblem, but he says he has 
ever preserved it as a precious reminiseence. 
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STRATHMORE; 


OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 
A LIFE ROMANCE. 


By tHE AUTHOR OF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 


Part THE SIxTHu. 
I. 


THE SILVER SHIELD AND THE CHARMED LANCE. 


‘Is he to monopolise her forever? He’s kept the field a cursed long 
time,” said a Secretary of Legation, dropping his lorgnon one night at 
the Opera in Paris. 

‘‘The deuce he has!” said his Grace of Lindenmere. “ La belle is 
marvellously faithful; and they say he’s as mad after her now as when he 
first-——” 

“‘ Taisez vous! A scandal six months’ old is worse than dining off a 
réchauffé,” broke in the Vicomte de Belespriet. “ A naughty story is like 
a pretty mistress ; charming at the onset, but a great bore when it’s lost 
its novelty. All Paris chattered itself hoarse over their liaison last 
December; what we want to know now is—when will it come to an 
end ?” 

“T dare say you do,” chuckled the old Earl of Beaume. “ But the 
succession there will be as dangerous as to the Polish Viceroyalty ; a smile 
from her would cost a shot from him.” 

* Ah!—sort of man to do that style of thing,” yawned the Duke. 
“ Don’t understand it myself, never should. But he’s positively her slave 
—actually.” 

*‘ Plenty of you envy him his slavery ; white arms are pleasant hand- 
cuffs,” leatel Lord Beaume. “But. that woman’s ruined him, and, 
what’s worse, his career. He gave up the special mission to because 
it must have taken him where her ladyship could not go! A man’s never 
great in public life till he’s ceased to care for women !” 

‘“* Which is possibly the cause, sir, why the country, looking to you for 
great things, has always looked in vain r” said Lindenmere. 

The Earl Jaughed, taking out his tabatiére ; he was good nature itself, 
and his Grace was a privileged wit, c’est d dire, one of that class who 
have made rudeness “ the thing,” and supply the esprit they lack, by the 
impudence they love! The fashion has its conveniences—it is difficult to 
be brilliant, but it is so easy to be brusque! 

Those whom they discussed were Lady Vavasour and Strathmore. 

Their liaison had been the theme of many buzzing scandals the autumn 
before, when, on leaving White Ladies, she had returned to Paris accom- 

anied by him ; but the buzz had soon exhausted itself, and their connexion 
had become a fact generally understood, and but very little disguised. His 
place and right had been long unchallenged, however bitterly envied ; 
and whatever rumour had said of her capricious inconstancy, as yet she 
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had showed no disloyalty to her lover, whatever she showed to her lord. 
Either she really loved at last, or her entire dominion over the man who 
had scoffed at the sway of women satiated her delight in power, for no 
coquetries ever roused the jealousy, fierce as an Eastern’s, which accom- 
panied his passion, or flattered the hopes of those who sought to sup- 
plant him. If any magician had had the power twelve mouths before 
to show him himself as he had now become, Strathmore would have re- 
cognised the revelation as little as we in youth should recognise our own 
features could we see them marked with the corruption they will wear in 
death. Men who have been long invulnerable to passion ever become its 
abject bond-slaves when they at length bend down to it. Ambition was 
lulled to forgetfulness in the sweet languor of his love; had he been 
offered the kingship of the earth he would have renounced it, if to assume 
its empire he must have left her side! This man, who had long believed 
that he could rule his will, and mould his life, as though he were, god-like, 
exempt from every inevitable weakness or accident of mankind, had sunk 
into a woman’s arms, and Jet the golden meshes of her loveliness enervate 
him, till every other feeling which might have combated or rivalled her 
power was drowned and swept away. Passion, often likened by poets 
unto flame, does thus resemble it—that, once permitted dominion, it can 
no longer be kept in servitude, but mastering all before it, devours even 
that from which it springs. The strength which he had boasted could 
break “bonds of iron even as green withes” had ebbed away into a 
voluptuary’s weakness: and under the even brilliant modern life he had 
led through these eight months in Paris, there had rioted in him the 
same guilty love which revelled in possession of the Hittite’s wife, the 
same keen jealousy which slew Mariamne for a doubt in the days of old 
Judea! 

Lady Vavasour sat to-night in her loge at the Opera, Strathmore in 
attendance on her, as he had been throughout the winter wherever she 
went, the Comte de Lirn and Prince Michael of Tchemeidoff her only 
visitors, for the entrée to her box, closely as it was besieged, was ever a 
privilege as exclusive asthe Garter. Scandals, badinage, dainty flattery, 
choice wit lying in a single word, rumours which answered the “ Quid 
Novi?” asked as perpetually in Paris as in the Violet City, circulated in 
her box; and she sat there in her dazzling youth, shrouded in black per- 
fumed lace, like a Spanish gaditana, with the diamonds flashing here and 
there, and gleaming starlike among her lustrous hair, Her coquetry of 
manner she could no more abandon than could a fawn its play, than a 
sapphire its sparkle; but, as I say, she never had fairly aroused that 
deadly jealousy which lay in wait within him, as a tiger lies ready to 
spring; though Strathmore, whose love was a sheer idolatry, as enthralled 
by the senses now as in the first moment when his kiss had touched her 
lips, begrudged every glance which fell on another. 

“Strathmore has the monopoly now, how long will he keep it?” said 
the Duc de Vosges, as he left her box, while S.A.R. the Prince d’Etoiles 
entered it. “ There are women who have zo lovers perhaps (at least for 
our mothers’ credit we all say so), as there are women who use no rouge; 
but when once they begin to take to either, they add both fresh every 
day !” 

‘ Pzste !’’ said Arthus de Bellus, pettishly, “ he has had it a great deal 
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too long. He-.must have bewitched her in his old English chateau! If 
a whole winter is not an eternal constancy, what is 2” 

“ And this is May!” pursued the Duo, reflectively ; “but those Eng. 
lishmen are resolute fellows ; they hold their ground doggedly in battle as 
in love ; there is no shaking them in either-——” 

“Vrai! There is only shooting them in both! If one picked.a quarrel 
with my Lord Cecil, par hazard, and had him out——”’ 

‘“‘ He would shoot you, mon cher, and stand all the better with madame 
for it,” said the Duc, dryly. “Strathmore is the crack shot of Europe; 
he can hit the ruby in a woman’s ring at seventy paces—saw him do it 
at Vienna !”’ 

“Look, Cecil! There is your friend!’’ said Marion Vavasour, lifting 
her lorgnon to her eyes and glancing at the opposite side of the house. 

‘What an indefinite description!’ laughed Strathmore, lifting his 
slowly. “ We all havea million of friends as long as we are happily 
ignorant of what they say of us!” 

“ Tais toi with your epigrams! All social comfort lies in self-decep- 
tion, we know that,” she laughed, with that glance beneath her silken 
lashes which had first fallen on him under the midsummer stars of 
Prague, and which still did with him what it would. “There is your 
friend, your brother, your idol—the Beau Sabreur, as you all call him— 
I hope he will not be shot like his namesake, Murat; he is far too hand- 
some! Look! it is he yonder, talking with Lord Beaume!”’ 

“ Bertie! so it is. What has he come to Paris for, I wonder?” 

Strathmore’s eyes lightened with pleasure, and his rare smile passed 
over his face as he recognised Erroll; his attachment to him was too 
thorough to have been cut away by those words, even bitter though they 
were, which had been exchanged between them in the cedar drawing-room 
at White Ladies. ‘ 

She, glancing upward at him, saw the smile, and this woman, rapacious, 
exacting, merciless, with the panther nature under her delicate loveliness, 
permitted no thought to wander.away from her, allowed no single feeling 
to share dominion with her! And she prepared his chastisement. 

“ What is he in Paris for? To see me, 1 dare say! N’est ce pas assez ? 
Go and tell him to come here; he will not venture without,” she said, 
carelessly, while she leaned a little forward, and bowed to Erroll with an 
envot from her fan, for which many men in the house that night would 
have paid down ten years of their lives. 

How well she knew her lover, and knew her power over him! The 
smile died off Strathmore’s face, the dark, dangerous anger of his race 
glanced into his eyes. 

“Pardon me if I decline the errand. I am not your laguais de place, 
Lady Vavasour!”’ he said, coldly, as he leaned over her chair. The 
answer was too low for those who were in the box to hear it. | 

She glanced at him amusedly, and shrugged her shoulders slightly : 

“‘ Many would think themselves flattered by being even that! Since 
ay are refractory, there are others more obedient. M. de Lorn, will you 

so good as to tell Major Erroll he may come and speak to us here? 
There he is with Lord Beaume.” 

Lorn left the box on his errand, and Lady Vavasour turned to D’Etoiles, 
who then entered. She was the reigning beauty of Paris still; none dared 
to dispute with her the palm of pre-eminence. Sovereign of fashion, she 
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bent sovereigns to her feet, created a mode with a word, and saw kings 
suitors to ‘her for a smile. She must have surely loved Strathmore 
strangely well, with more than the fleeting, capricious passions rumour 
accredited to her, that she allowed him so jealous and undivided a ‘sway 
over ‘her; or—perchance it was that “ the dove” still loved “to peck the 
estridge,’’ to tame this imperious will to more than woman’s weakness, and 
see this man, who boasted himself of bronze, grow pale if her glance ‘but 
wandered from himself! 

‘‘For shame!” she murmured to him, as he bent for an-emerald which 
had fallen from her bouquet-holder. “How rude you were. Do you not 
know my motto is Napoleon’s, Qui m’aime me suit !” 

“ Yes,” answered Strathmore, unsatisfied ‘and unappeased ; “but I do 
not see why you should care to ‘be followed by so very 7 ha 

She struck him a fragrant blow with her bouquet of stephanotis. 

“If a vast crowd follow ever in vain, is it not the greater honour to be 
singled from so many? Jngrat !”’ 

The idolatrous passion'that was in him for Marion Vavasour, which 
bound him to her will, and made him hold his slavery sweeter ‘than all 
duty, pride, or glory, gleamed in his eyes as he stooped towards her in the 
swell of a chorus of the “ Puritani,” which drowned his words to any ear 
save hers: 

“ Ay! but love grudges the idlest word that is cast to others, the 
slightest glance that is bestowed elsewhere. There is no miser at once so 
avaricious and unreasonable *” 

“‘ Unreasoning indeed! You are much more fit for the days of Abelard 
and Heloise than you are for these. No one loves so mow—save our- 
selves !” 

For the sweetness of the last word, as it lingered softly from her lips, 
murmured in the swell of the music, he forgave her the arch mockery of 
the first ; and the sirocco of jealousy which, once risen, never wholly sub- 
sides, lulled, and passed harmless away for the present. 

Meanwhile, in Lord Beaume’s loge, Erroll received his message; re- 
ceived it with so much reluctance, ‘almost repugnance in his ‘tone and on 
his face, that the Comte de Lérn, who had only known hima Sir Calidore 
for courtesy and a very Richelieu for women, stared at him and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“ Peste! the greatest beauty of the day sends for you, and you are no 
more grateful to her than this! And one must stand very well with her, 
too, to be invited to her box.” 

‘‘T have no desire whatever to ‘stand well’ with Lady Vavasour,” said 
Erroll, impatiently, forgetting how strangely his answer must sound, for 
memories of this woman as he had last seen her at White Ladies stirred 
up bitterly within him; about her, and her alone, passionate words ‘had 
passed between him and the man ‘he loved; through her, and ‘her alone, 
that blow had been struck to their friendship, from which friendship never 
rallies, howsoever dexterously the wound be ‘healed. 

‘So much the better ‘for you, for nobody has a chance of rivalling your 
friend, it seems. Allons! you will hardly send her sucha message back 
as that?” said the Frenchman, as he thought, “ Ah-ha! the fox and the 
grapes! Ils sont trop verts dit-il et bon pour les gougats !” 

Erroll wavered a moment, uncertain how best to evade her ‘summons : 
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he felt an invincible reluctance, in truth; did it not seem too exag- 
gerated and cowardly a word, almost a dread to enter this woman’s 

resence? He recognised her sorceress power, and feared it; he knew 
~ influence over Strathmore, and resented it; he believed it wisdom to 
shun, foolhardihood to brave her; he abhorred her nature, and he acknow- 
ledged her loveliness. Down at White Ladies, even whilst he had hated 
her for the dominion she exercised over Strathmore, and loathed her for 
the wanton passions she veiled beneath her delicate and poetic language, 
her soft and refined grace, he had felt the dazzling charm of that divine 
beauty sweep over and stagger him, as though her eyes had some necro- 
mantic spell. Now, with all the stories that were rife of the utter bondage 
in which she held Strathmore, hatred is scarce too fierce a word for what 
Erroll felt for Marion Vavasour. Had there been a plausible pretext for 
leaving the house to avoid her he would have taken it; already on his 
lips was an excuse to Lorn for his attendance to her loge, when, as she 
leaned forward to lorgner the prima donna, her glance met his, and he 
saw her, with the diamonds glancing in her bosom and her hair, and her 
lustrous eyes outshining the jewels. He hated her, condemned her, feared 
her, approached her with aversion; but that enchantment which Marion 
Vavasour exercised at will over temperaments the most diverse, hearts the 
most steeled to her, stole upon him as the syren’s sea-song stole upon the 
mariners of Greece, though they turned their prow from the fatal music, 
as the fumes of wine steal perforce upon a man, though he refuse to put 
wine even to his lips! 

It seemed impossible to evade her summons; he turned and followed 
the Comte de Lorn, as in this life we ever follow the slender thread of 
Accident which leads us to our fate. 

‘‘ What has brought you to Paris? Anything especial ?”’ asked Strath- 
more, when Lady Vavasour, having given him a smile and a few words 
of negligent graceful courtesy, continued her conversation with D’Etoiles. 

The hot words that had been passed between them had been allowed 
to drop into oblivion by both—freely forgiven by the one who had had 
right on his side; not so freely by the one who had been in error, for it 
was one of the worst traits among many darker that belonged to men of 
his race and blood, that a Strathmore never pardoned. 

“ My uncle’s illness,’ auswered Erroll. ‘ He was knocked over at 
Auteuil by paralysis; they telegraphed for me some days ago, but this 
is the first time I have left him. It will prove a fatal, they tell me, 
though perhaps a lingering, affair.” 

“ My dear fellow, I must be ‘extremely glad and vastly sorry’ in one 
breath—the first for your inheritance, the last for your uncle!” smiled 
Strathmore. “ Poor Sir Arthur—I wonder I never heard of it; will he 
last long ?” 

“ He may die any day; he may linger on for many months; so the 
doctors say at least, but they always hedge admirably in their prognosti- 
cations, so that, whether their patient be cured or killed, they are always 
in the right! I fear there can be no chance for him.” 

“ Fear, Bertie !—on your honour, now ?” said Strathmore. 

All the old baronet’s estates were willed by him to Erroll (his title he 
naturally succeeded to); a property not extensive, but of high value to a 
cavalry man in debt and in difficulties. 
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“On my honour! What will come to me will set me free in very 
many ways; but to rejoice in a man’s death because you reap by it, 
would be semi-murder.” 

** My dear fellow,” cried Strathmore, “ we all break the Decalogue in 
our thoughts every hour with impunity, and in our acts, too, if we’re not 
detected : 

Le scandale du monde est ce qui fait l’offence, 
Et ce n’est pas pécher que pécher en silence! 


Tartuffe’s the essence of modern ethics !” 

“Ethics! Murder! Death! Quelle horreur! What are you talk- 
ing about ?” interrupted Lady Vavasour, catching fragmentary sentences, 
and turning her head, with her eyebrows arched in surprised inquiry, as 
the Royal Duke bowed his congé and left her to go to the box of a 
scarcely more notorious, though a less legitimate lionne, who had not a 
coronet to leaven her frailties. ‘* What horrible words to bring into my 
presence! Are you going to quit the world and organise a new 
La Trappe, Major Erroll ?” 

“Not exactly! Though truly there are living beauties that might 
drive us to as fatal a despair, as the dead loveliness of the Duchesse de 
Montbazon awoke in the Trappist founder !”’ answered Erroll, almost in- 

“voluntarily. The eyes that dwelt on him, the subtle spell that stole about 
him, seemed to wrench homage from him to this woman in the very teeth 
of his aversion and his condemnation of her, as if to justify the taunt and 
the suspicion that Strathmore had thrown in his teeth at White Ladies, 
and to make him by his own words prove himself a liar! 

Strathmore’s eyes flashed swiftly on him, and a sneering smile came 
upon his face. The thought that prompted it did Erroll as rank an in- 
justice as evil judgment ever wrought in a world where its wrong verdicts 
are as many as the sands of the sea, and its restitutions so tardy, that 
they are rarely offered, save—to the dead. 

Marion Vavasour smiled—her moqueur, radiant, resistless smile. 

“ Well, it is a proof of woman’s omnipotence that love for her was even 
the cause and the corner-stone of the most rigid monastic establishment, 
that ever abjured her! Have you been long in Paris ?” 

“Only a fewdays. I am staying in attendance on an invalid relative 
at Auteuil.” 

“ Auteuil! Ah, we go there in a week or so to my maisonette. We 
shall be charmed to see you, Major Erroll, whevever you can make your 
escape from your melancholy duty!” 

He bowed, and thanked her. For the few words of invitation many 
peers of France and England would have laid down half the trappings of 
their rank! He acknowledged them, but chillily ; he could not pardon 
her for her work; he could not forgive her the estrangement between 
him and the man he held closer than a brother ; he could not see Strath- 
more under the dominance and by the side of the woman who ensnared 
and enslaved him without-bitterness of heart. Ile read her aright, this 
sorceress, who could summon at will every phase of womanhood ; and his 
instinct and his reason alike allied to give out against her an uncompro- 
mising verdict. With but cold courtesy he made his adieux, and left her 
box as soon as it was possible to do so, having satisfied the bare obli- 
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gations of politeness her message had entailed on him. And yet, despite 
all this, as Erroll drove away from the Opera towards the Maison Dorée 
that night, the remembrance which involuntarily uprose to him of a pure 
and childlike loveliness, dedicated. solely to him, which he had often 
watched when hushed in the repose of a sleep whose very dreams were 
haunted by no other image, and murmured of no other name than his 
own, was rivalled and thrust aside by what he strove to. put away from 
him—the memory of the glance which had just met his, like the blinding 
rays of a dazzling light. Strong and close about him was the treasure of 
a warm and holy love; but if even such a love be a silver shield in 
hours of temptation to the man who wears it (though rarely, I deem, is it 
as charmed an one as poets picture and as women dream), it could not 
ward off the charmed lance of Marion Vavasour’s fascination. Her 
memory followed him through the gas-lit streets to the Maison Dorée; 
her memory haunted him still when he left the laughing companions of 
his opera-supper, and drove through the grey dawn of the early June 
morning back to Auteuil. Are we masters of our own fate? or are we 
not rather playthings in the hands of circumstances and chance, floated 
by them against our will, as thistle-down upon the winds that waft it? 
It is an open question! Half the world mar their owa lives, and the 
other half are marred by life. 

“ Now, Cecil, what cause was there for you to look as stern as Othello, 
and to assert that you were not my laguais de place? to-mght, when | 
merely paid an ordinary courtesy to your friend because he is your friend ? 
You are as jealous as a Spaniard, and as ungrateful—as a man always 
is for that matter; so there is no need for e. simile !’’ said Lady Vavasour 
that night, after her own opera-supper,.when Etoiles, the Duc de Vosges, 
and others who had formed her guests at that most charming of all 
soupers & minuet, had left. 

The light shone down upon her where she leaned back on a dormeuse, 
her perfumed hair drooping off her snowy shoulders, and the diamonds 
glancing above its fair Greek-like brow. “They were ‘aber’: the Marquis 
was as polite a host to Strathmore as the Marquis du C hatelet to Vol- 
taire; and Strathmore bent his head and kissed the fragrant lips that 
mocked him with such sweet laughter. 

‘Ma belle! there is cold love where there is no jealousy! Love waits 
for no reason in its acts; it only knows that it hates those who rob it of 
the simplest word, and is jealous of the very brute that wins a touch or 
smile !”’ 

She laughed, as his hand pushed away from her a little priceless toy- 
dog, gift of the Prince d’Etoiles, which had nestled in her lace. 

7 tell you you are fit for the old days of Venice, when a too daring 
look was revenged with the dagger ! Nobody loves so now; we are too 
languid, and too wise; and two years ago you would have ow orn never to 
love so yourself, Cecil.” 

“Even so. But two years ago I had not met you.” 

““No. How strangely we met, too, those summer evenings in Bo- 
hemia! I told you it was Destiny.” 

He smiled. 

“© My loveliest! I do not think there is much ‘destiny’ in this life 
epeaill that which men’s hands fashion for themselves, “and women’s 
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beauty works for them. But if fate would always use me as it did then, 
I would never ask other guidance.” 

She laughed, that soft low laugh, which in its most mellow sweetness 
had always a ring of triumph and of mockery difficult to define, yet ever 
menacing in its music. 

“Tt was destiny! Let mekeeptomycreed. Bah! Life is governed 
by chance, and eacl: of us, at best, is but a leaf that drifts on a hazardous 
wind, now in the sunlight, and now in the shadow; and the winds blow 
the leaves hap-hazard together, for evil, for good, whichever it be.” 

And Lady Vavasour laughed again at her own careless philosophies ; 
a true epicurean, life had its most golden charm for her, and turned to 
her its sunniest side ; her foot was on the neck of the world, and the world 
lay obedient, and enraptured by its enslaver; Emperors obeyed a sign of 
her fan, how should Fate ever dare to turn rebel against her ? 

Then that sadness, which gave to her gazelle eyes their most dangerous 
sweetness, came over them; she assumed by turns, and at will, every 
shape and eaprice, now heartless and moquante as the world she reigned 
over, now tender and full of thought, as the women of whom poets dream 
in their youth. 

“ Ah, Cecil! I have taught you a better love than the Age and the 
Power you once coveted? And yet—who knows ?—perhaps Ambition 
was the safer and the wiser, though not the more faithful, mistress,” 

His eyes dwelt, with all the passion which she had awakened in him, 
on the living picture before him, on whieh the light of the chandeliers 
shone, enhancing all its wondrous brilliance of tint, and its rare grace of 
form. His idolatry outweighed the world, shrivelled ambition asa scroll 
of paper shrivels in the flames, and filled his past, his present, and his 
future, only with Herself! 

“I do not know—I do not eare!” he said, passionately, whilst his lips 
were hot against her cheek. “ For the love you have taught me, I would 
barter life and sell eternity! Ambition—it is deadin me! You are my 
world. I have forgot all others.” 

God pardon him! It was fatally true. And she looked up softly in his 
eyes, hi$ slavery was sweet homage to her power, his insanity precious 
incense to her vanity ; and as she knew that she was all the world to him, 
so she whispered him he was to her. She had vowed him so many 
times, with her enchantress tongue, her fragrant lips, her eloquence of 
eye and word—so she vowed him now. 

“ Ah, Cecil!” she murmured, with that caressing sweetness which was 
as resistless as the song of the serpent-charmer, “ we do not love the less, 
but the more, because the world sometimes robs us of each other, and 
would sever us if it could by its laws!” 


IT. 


BELLA DEMONIA CON ANGELICO BISO. 


Tue Bosquet de Diane was: situated midway between Auteuil and 
Passy, in one of the most charming retreats of those pleasant places; 
nestled among sycamore and lime-woods, catching from its terraces a 
distant view of the spires of Paris, and a nearer of the windings of the 
Seine, with a paradise of roses beaming in its gardens, and the luxury of 
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a sérail lavished on its interior. Hither, in the sultry heats of early 
summer, when the thermometer was 38 deg. Réaumur, came Marion 
Lady Vavasour, after a lengthened Paris season, with a choice cohue of 
courtiers and guests, to head a circle scarce less brilliant than that adja- 
cent at St. Cloud; to pass her mornings, forming new sumptuary laws 
and despotic edicts of fashion ; to frame fétes 4 la Watteau in her rose- 
gardens, or in her private theatre ; to spend her time as became the Mar- 
chioness of Vavasour and Vaux, and the Queen of Society. 

As it chanced, joining the grounds of her maisonette, lay the grounds 
of a cozy bachelor-villa, that had been long inhabited by an old English 
bon viveur, who, with very good taste, preferred Auteuil, and all to which 
Auteuil lies near, to his own baronial hall down in the dulness of Shrop- 
shire, where there was not a decent dinner-party to be had nearer than 
twenty miles as the crow flew. 

The don viveur was Sir Arthur Erroll, and the villa was, naturally, the 
Paris residence of his nephew, who had been summoned when a fit of 

aralysis threatened a sure, though a gradual, death for the baronet. 

he windows of the villa looked on to the glades of lindens and the aisles 
of roses, which formed the choicest portion of the grounds of the Bosquet 
de Diane; and, sitting in Sir Arthur’s sick chamber, Erroll had full view 
of the Decamerone-like groups which strolled there in the luminous 
evenings, and had ever before him, as Lady Vavasour moved in the 
moonlight or the sunset radiance through the arcades of her orangeries, 
or down the length of her terraces, a living picture which united the 
rich glory of Giorgone with the aérial grace of Greuze. Perchance this 
constant, yet distant view of her, was more dangerous than closer neigh- 
bourhood ; through it, perforce, she haunted his solitude, and usurped his 
thoughts. Of necessity detained at Auteuil, he could not shut away what 
rose before his sight almost as regularly as the evening stars themselves. 
He avoided visiting at the maztsonette as much as he could possibly do; 
invited there, to have constantly refused would have been to place him- 
self in the absurd light of censor morum to Strathmore, and fostered 
rather than disabused the jealous error into which Strathmore had fallen, 
regarding the motive of his interference, the autumn before, at White 
Ladies. Still he went thither very rarely ; but he could not walk through 
the Bois, or drive down the Versailles road, without encountering her 
carriage or her riding parties; and, when he sat beside the open case- 
ments of his uncle’s chamber, he could not refuse his admiration to the 
brilliant and graceful form surrounded with her court, which came ever 
within his sight, when she swept slowly along the marble terraces, or 
beneath the avenues of her rose-gardens in the starlit summer night. 
He ceased to wonder at Strathmore’s infatuated passion—he ceased to 
marvel that. for this woman’s loveliness, he flung away fame, time, 
ambition—everything that had before been precious to him—like dross; 
and, almost unconsciously and irresistibly, Erroll ceased also to care to 
drive over to dine at the Café de Paris, and sup in the Bréda Quartier, 
as he had done hitherto, but stayed, in preference, to sit beside the 
window of an old man’s sick-room, with some opened novel, on which 
his eyes never glanced ! 

Perhaps Lady Vavasour perceived how markedly her own invitations 
were refused, yet how surely a lorgnon watched her from the balcony of 
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Sir Arthur’s villa that was visible through the limes; or perhaps she 
divined and resented the verdict her lover’s friend gave against her ? 
“Major Erroll is very rude. I have asked him to dinner three times, 
and he has three times ‘ deeply regretted,’ &c. &c.—Anglicé, refused ! 
I have shown him courtesy for your sake, Cecil; now show him resent- 
ment for mine. I will not have you sworn friends with the man; he does 
not like me!” said her ladyship, laughingly, one morning to a lover with 
whom her word was law, and who thought, as two scenes at White 
Ladies arose to his memory, “ Perhaps he but likes you too well!’’ The 
few phrases sufficed to sow afresh the doubt in Strathmore’s mind, and 
increased the coolness that had come betwixt him and Erroll, whom 
Marion Vavasour treated with an absolute indifference, though occasion- 
ally she watched him with something of that curiosity which a flattered, 
spoiled, and beautiful woman might well feel for the only one who had 
ever dared to show her his disapprobation, and been proof against her 
charm ; and occasionally her eyes lighted and dwelt on the rare beauty of 
his face with a look which meant—it were hard to say what—perhaps a 
challenge. 

‘Major Erroll, pray why do you persistently shun us?’ she asked 
him, suddenly, forsaking the negligence with which she had hitherto 
habitually treated him, as was natural from a proud and courted beauty 
to a man who had ventured to be ungrateful for her condescensions, and 
to show tacit rebuke of her conduct, without the prestige of a high rank 
to excuse him the insolence. It was one of those days when he had been 
compelled to come to the Bosquet de Diane, invited too publicly as he 
encountered them in the Bois, when riding there with one of Louis 
Philippe’s equerries, to be able to refuse without drawing comment. 
They were for the moment almost alone, as they strolled through the 
gardens after dinner under the arcades of roses, while the starlight shone 
down on her, burnishing her hair to its marvellous lustre, and glancing 
off the Byzantine jewels above her brow, while the shadow of the 
night, half veiling her beauty, gave it a dream-like softness. She knew 
so well when it was at its rarest and its most resistless ! 

“Shun you?” he repeated. ‘“ Lady Vavasour can surely never do 
herself so little justice as to deem such a rudeness to her possible ?” 
Courtesy demanded the reply, and he gave it only coldly. 

“‘T deem it possible because it is the fact,” she laughed, carelessly. 
“¢Come, I never am refused or kept waiting, why do you do it ?” 

“Tt is much honour to me that you should even remark a discourtesy 
if I have been guilty of it,” he answered, coldly still. He condemned 
and abhorred the nature which he read aright in her, and yet—his voice 
softened despite himself as he looked down upon her. 

“You answer by an equivoque? For shame! I never permit evasions. 
Say frankly, Major Erroll, the truth—that you dislike me !” 

As she spoke she turned her eyes full on him, their liquid darkness 
laughing with a light as of amusement that any mortal could be found 
so mad as to defy her power, so blind as to resist such loveliness ; a light 
that flashed on him with its dazzling regard, challenging him to treasure 
hatred if he could, to preserve defiance if he dared, to Marion Lady Vava- 
sour ! 

“Come,” she repeated, a haughty nonchalance in her attitude as she 
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turned her head towards him, while she swept through the fragrant aisles 
of her gardens, but with a mocking, amused smile about “her hips— 
“come! the truth now, you dislike me ?” 

“ Say, rather, Lady Vavasour, that I dread your power, and that— 
since you ask for frankness—I perhaps condemn its too pitiless exercise, 
its most pitiful results !” 

They were rash and daring words to the pampered beauty, who heard 
the truth as rarely as a sovereign in her palace! They were en on 
the impulse of a frank nature and a loyal fmendship, as Erroll’s: clear 
azuire eyes turned on her steadily, with the first reproof that any living 
being had ever dared to offer to Marion Vavasour. From that moment 
his fate was sealed. with her ! 

The glance she first gave him was one of grand amazement, of 
haughty indignation; then, this woman, in whom was combined. every 
fairest phase of woman’s witchenies, and who could assume at her will 
any lying loveliness she would, looked at him with a faint blush wavering 
her cheek, and her lashes slightly drooping over her eyes, that lost their 
malicious laughter, and grew almost sad. 

* Then you are unjust, and err in hasty judgment, a common error of 
your sex,” she said, gently, almost mournfully.‘ “Bah! you might as 
well condemn the sun that shone on the Augean, because the blind and 
the unwise bowed down to it as God! You are prejudiced. N’importe! 
when you know me better you will not do me so much wrong.”’ 

And for the moment, as he listened, he forgot that she who spoke was 
the arch-coquette of Europe, was the avowed mistress of Strathmore ; 
he forgot that these words on her lips were a graceful lie without mean- 
ing, ouly uttered as the actress utters the words of the réle she assumes 
for the hour. They stood alone in the starlight, about them the heavy 
perfume of the roses that roofed the trellised aisle and strewed the path: 
and as. she leant slightly towards him in the shadow, while her eyes 
seemed to. glisten, and her rich lips to part with a sigh, words broke from 
him unawares, wrenched out against his will by this woman’s sorceress’ 
charm. 

Let us know you as we may, you do with us what you will! Lady 
Vavasour, for God’s sake take heed—have mercy—you hold a foaesal 
power in your hands!” 

His tone bore more meaning than his speech, which was rapid and 
broken, and his prayer, in its very warning, only bore fresh incense to 
her triumphs. Her eyes dwelt softly on him, and the warm hue still 
lingeved temptingly, flatteringly, on the cheek that had no: charm. so 
perfect as its blush. And then she laughed gaily as she turned away, 
the Byzantine gems gleaming im the star-rays. “Power? Bal! over 
- hour's reat, a moment’s pique, an evening’s homage! C'est grand’ 
chose !” 

With this. careless, eoquettish mockery she left him, and was joined by 
Strathmere aud the Duc de Vosges; and Erroll, turming suddenly away. 
strode down. the rose-walk iu the moonlight at a swift, uneven pace, not 
to return to the Besquet de Diane that night. Twelve months before, 
he had swern, in that certain remorse which eomes to all men when they 
return to one who has been faithful to them in absence, with a reading 


of fidelity which they have never followed, that no other love should ever 
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supplant or efface his) Wife, sworn it in all sincerity, believing that 
he should guard his oath sacred and unbroken. She was very dear to 
him still, dear as our purer thoughts, our better moments;.our most holy 
memories are dear to us; he loved her fondly, truly, deeply 5 yet, the 
holier love was but a frail shield against the unholier, whicln t on 
him with a siroceo’s strength, hated yet insidious. Mes fréres! did ever 
yet the so‘t silvery wings of your better angel so wholly enshroud you, 
that they made you blind to the laughing eyes: of the baechantes: that 
beset your path, and banned from your sight the wreathing arms and 
wooing lips that lured you into error? Wever, lL fear me, out of the 
happy fables of women’s cvedenee, and. of poet's song. 

Power! It was the idol of Mariaw Vavasour’s religion, in one form; 
as in another, ere she had supplanted: it, it had been her lover’s.. She 
warped and used it pitilessly ; and though she had disowned it, never 
exercised it more capriciously and mercilessly than over Strathmore, now 
that she had set. her foot on his bent neck, and bound him into. slavery. 
No toy was so dear to this tyrant as the imperious and unyielding nature 
she had bowed like a reed: in her’hands! No pastime so precious to her 
as to show, by a hundred fresh ingenuities, how pliant as; straw to her 
bidding was the steel of his will and: his pride! 

“ From whom is that letter, Strathmore?” she asked one evening in 
the rose-gardens, her favourite haunt, where she sat: with him, the Due 
de Vosges, and an English Viseountess. 

The letter just brought him was from a British minister arrived in 
Paris for a European congress, and he passed. it to her; his will had 
sunk so absolutely into hers, that he neither seemed conseious: of her 
dominion or his own degradation! 

She arched her delicate brows as she read. 

“This evening? You cannot wait on him this evening. We play 
‘ Hernani.’ ”’ 

‘] fear it is impossible for me to avoid going; you see what is: said,” 
he answered her. ‘‘The Earl would take no excuse in a matter of so 
much import ¥y 

‘He must take it, if I choose you to send himone. You cannot go, 
Strathmore; I need you specially.” 

“ But indeed, since he does me the honour to. desire this interview, I 
could not refuse it. without marked slight, not-alone to himself, but almost 
to the Government at home.” 

Lady Vavasour made a moue mutine. She knew a lovely woman is 
never lovelier than when she will not hear reason. 

“The Government? What is thatto me? You are to play Hernani, 
and that is.of far more consequence !” 

“But I assure you———” began Strathmore, while Lady Mostyn 
listened amusedly, and he eaught a smile on the face of the Freneh 
Duke that he bitterly resented: his: rivals: Strathmore: kept: utterly at a 
distance. She had him in thraldom, but they had not. 

“Well? what? I cannot have my theatricals disarranged to pleasure 
your Earl, especially as he is a person I most particularly dislike. What 
would be the consequence, pray, of your negleeting his summons; ?”’ 

“JT have said, it would be little less. than an insult to Allonby im his 
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“ Insult him, then!” cried her ladyship, with charming nonchalance. 
“ And aprés?” 

Strathmore stooped towards her, and lowered his voice for her ear 
alone. 

“ Aprés? Very natural offence from him personally, and great injury 
to my own future career, from neglecting the opportunity he affords 
me.” 

“‘ Galimatias! I cannot have my tragedy spoiled for the Ministry’s 
farce,” she answered aloud, with a slight shrug of her shoulders. “ You 
must send an excuse to the Earl, or”— and she dropped her voice—“ if 

ou insult me with divided allegiance, Cecil, I shall receive none. You 
used to boast Age and Power were all you coveted. You may go back 
to your old loves if you disobey me.” 

aban it was that she felt jealous of her old rival, Ambition ; perhaps 
it was merely to see her own power in its wanton completeness ; but her 
eyes dwelt on him with the glance that, from her to him, commanded all 
things. 

“ Well!” she asked impatiently, “do you obey Lord Allonby or me? 
Which? I never share a sceptre.” 

A flush passed over Strathmore’s face almost of anger; the look he 
caught on the face of Vosges reminded him for once of how completely 
he—a courtier, a diplomatist, a man of the world, who had sneered with 
his most bitter wit at love and ail its follies—had become the slave of 
one passion, weak as water in the hands of one woman! 

“Well ? Which?” asked Marion Vavasour, with her charming petu- 
lance, and by the light in her eyes he knew that his capricious imperious 
tyrant would perchance resent disobedience in this trifle on which her 
will was set, more than a far heavier disloyalty. And so great was his 
idolatry, that even with lookers-on at his Lemmietiin, he—who held his 
will as bronze, and had boasted his self-dominion as omnipotent—let her 
rule him even in this wanton caprice. 

He bowed his assent to her : 

“ What Lady Vavasour wishes is a command.” 

It was a strange oversight which, for a mere frivolous tyranny, made 
Lady Vavasour detain him that night at the Bosquet de Diane. 

An hour afterwards, when the sun had sunk, and the ladies had re- 
entered the maisonette to dress for dinner, Strathmore, at her request, 
remained behind them, and took his way to the stables to look at her 
favourite mare, which had been lamed in exercising that morning, aud 
which she would not leave solely to the care of stud-grooms and far- 
riers. 

It was dusk, and the second dressing-bell had rung, when, as he re- 
turned from the stables through the thick shrubberies which filled that 
part of the grounds, he stumbled against a female form, which crouched 
upon the ground in a position so suspicious of some thieving design, that 
he laid his hold upon her clothes, and bade her get up with no very 
gentle epithet. The woman shook his grasp off by a rapid movement, 
rose with a spring like a young doe, and stood confronting him, without 
any sign of guilt or fear, though her gipsy look, and dusty dress, con- 
firmed him in his opinion that her errand lay towards any costly trifles, 
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or loose jewels, which the open windows and vacated rooms of the 

maisonette might let her make away with undetected. | 

She did not seem to hear the words he spoke to her; but her eyes | 

dwelt on him curiously and earnestly, while a smile, half melancholy, 

half bitter, played about her lips; and as he scanned her face in the 

fading light, he recognised in its dark Murillo —— the Bohemian | 
| 





woman who had taken his gold, and prophesied his future, under the 
Czeschen limes. The prophecy, and the prophetess, would alike have Nt 
been long forgotten, but for the one who had heard and seen them with i" 
him. i 

** What !” said the Zingara in the Czeschen patois, her mournful and | 
monotonous tones falling dreamily on his ear—‘ what! the love is born | 
already ?—the yellow hair has kava you in its net so soon? Take ij 
care! take care! Your kiss is not the first, nor will it be the last, on a | 
her lips-——-” ] 

“ Peace to your jargon !”’ broke in Strathmore, imperatively, catching 
enough of the words to incense him. ‘ What are you doing here, an 
idle vagrant prowling about to steal ?” | 

She threw herself back with a proud fierce gesture, the blood staining | 
her bronze cheek, and a sinister light flashing in her eyes, that were hi 
darkly brilliant as those midnight stars from which, in olden days, her 1 
ancient race had prophesied to kings the fate of empires; by which now, Wt 
in a strange travesty of their old fame and faith, they babbled to peasant- Hi 
girls of love-predictions. “ Steal !” she muttered in the Czeschen dialect. 
‘‘ Steal—from her house! I would not drink a stoup of water that was Md) 
hers, to save myself from dying.” Hi t 

The words were so fiercely spoken, that Strathmore, catching them Hh 
imperfectly, thought he must have mistaken a language which, though | 
known to him, was unfamiliar, and laid his grasp upon her afresh. Wh 

“ You must give some very good account of yourself, or I shall turn | | 














you over to the gendarmes. You are in private grounds at nightfall, | 
and are here on no honest errand.” 

She turned her eyes on him half haughtily, half mournfully, with the HS 
same gaze with which she had studied his face under the Bohemian limes, Hy 
and unconsciously his hand relaxed its hold and left her free. The regard, 
while it shamed the suspicion which accused her of low theft, struck him 
with the same chill as when her vague words had traced out his future 
in Bohemia. An artist would have given that look to the changeless 
and fathomless eyes of the Eumenides. 

‘‘T have no need to thieve,” said the Bohemian, quietly and proudly, 
“and my errand I will not tell you—now. In a little time, when you Ha 
hate where you still love, you may share it—not yet. The sin is fair in 
your sight, and the kiss is sweet on your lips to-night; when the sin 
bears its curse, and the kiss has turned to gall, come to me: Redempta 
will show you your vengeance.” 

She turned swiftly, and had passed away in the gloom through the 
trees before he could arrest her, taking advantage of the pause of in- 1 
voluntary hesitance which he made, as he debated with himself whether ith 
this woman was a maniac, or whether again he might not have misunder- lj 
stood the Czeschen dialect, rendered doubly unfamiliar as it was by the 
gipsy patois she employed. 
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His eyes vainly sought her in the twilight. ‘She was out of sight; 
and, disinclined to enter on the chase himself, he passed into the house, 
and apprismg-some of the servants that a beggar-woman was loitering 

about the grounds, bade them have diligent search made for 
her. His order was but ‘the Bohemian was nowhere discovered. 
She had made her way through the twilight like a mght-bird, and had 
left as little trace of her path. 


ITI. 
THE BROODING OF THE STORM. 


“ HeRNnani” was never better acted at the Frangais than it was in the 
Marchioness’s private theatre that sultry midsummer night. ‘So many 
people were staying at the Bosquet de Diane that no other audience was 
needed, and save one of the Royal Dukes from St. Cloud, Erroll was the 
only externe guest. A little mote with but half adozen hmes in it had been 
sent over ‘to Sir Arthur's villa, signed “‘ Marion Vavasour and Vaux.” 
That very morning Erroll had vowed to leave Auteuil as soon as his 
uncle’s death or recovery released him, and while forced to remain there 
to go no more to ‘the matsonette ; but l'homme propose, et femme dispose ! 
The few lines of gracious courtesy and airy raillery on his eremite tastes 
imwvited ‘him that evening, and broke asunder all his freshly-forged re- 
solves ! 

From her bijou theatre, of which Lady Vavasour was singularly fond, 
actors and audience met again in the supper-room, decorated a la Louis 
Quinze, where she loved to revive the petits soupers that came in with 
the Regency and went out with the Revolution. ‘These suppers were a 
peculiar charm of the Bosquet de Diane, and to-night one of the most 
brilliaut of them followed on “ Hernani,” at which the sparkle of the wit 
might fairly have vied with the mots of Claudine de Tencin, Piron, or 
Rivarol; at which the Duc de Vosges, regarding his hostess, began to 
ponder that the advice of Arthus de Bellus might after all ‘be the best, 
re ithat tt would be well to sheot a lover whom there seemed no chance 

of supplanting; ‘and at which Hrroll’s mots were so sparkling and his 
spirits so high, ‘that some of the men there wondered to themselves if he 
‘were bent on eclipsing Strathmore. 

The-supper lasted long, every one loth to leave a table at which he was 
so well amused, and with ‘the introduction of those perfumed cigarettes 
which Lady Vavasour permitted to be smoked in her presence, and which 
seented the air with a delicate Oriental odour, fresh jeux de mots seemed 
introduced, and it was very late when the Bourbon Prince took his de- 

‘Son Altesse Royal ‘was always cordially gracious and en bon 
camerade with ‘Strathmore, whom ‘he detained now at the door of his 
carriage, saying some last words relative to the Sartory Stakes, for which 
their horses were respectively entered ; and when the rolled away, Strath- 
more stoed outside the house a few moments, while Lord Vavasour left 
the entrance-hall after accompanying the Duc to his carriage. The 
air was pleasant, for the night was very sultry and oppressive, as with the 
near.approadh of a tempest; it reminded him of the one, now near twelve 
months ‘past, when ‘the first words of love had passed his hps to Marion 
Vavasour, and he had thrust into his breast the crimson leaves that had 
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been pressed against her lips; it was she only of whom he thought now 
as he paced up and down, while the dawn broke above the sais the 
east. His passion had this characteristic of a worthier love—that its 
success had not weakened, but tenfold strengthened it, and her memory 
alone filled his thoughts now in the hot, hushed stillness. She was his! 
and he would have driven out of his path the boldest that had dared to 
seek her love, he would thave revenged with death the fairest rivalry that 
had dared to usurp his place! 

Some twenty minutes might have gone by when, as ‘he turned ‘to re- 
enter the maisonette by one of the French windows which stood open to 
the piazza, the figure of a man came between him and the moonlight, 
he did not see whether from the villa or the grounds, though a moment 
after he ised Erroll. They met as the one left, and the other turned 
to enter, the house, met for the first time alone since the day at White 
Ladies, when words about a woman, rash on the one side, bitter on the 
other, had laid the edge of the axe at the root of their friendship. Ina 
clearer light, or when his own thoughts had been less preoccupied, Strath- 
more must have noticed the change that had come over Erroll in the short 
half-hour that had gone by from the time of the Duc’s departure, when he 
had been laughing and talking «at the supper-table with all his usual 
gaiety, and even more than his usual wit. Then, his mots had sparkled 
through the conversation, dropped out in his soft, lazy voice, and his laugh 
had rung as often and as clearly as a young girl’s—now, his face was 
haggard and lined, and as he pulled the Glengarry over his eyes his 
hand shook slightly, like the hand of a man who has been drinking 
deeply, which was scarcely the case with him, since he had never left 
the society of titled women. 

Strathmore, however, did not observe this; it was very dark just then, 
as the clouds swept over the moon, and the lights from Lady Vavasour’s 
villa, which were streaming full im his own eyes, dazzled them, while 
Erroll stood with his back to their blaze. 

“T thought you had left us, Bertie. Have a cigar?” he began, hold- 
ing out his own case. “ What a hot night, isn’t it? There’s a storm 
brewing. We shall have it down in half an hour.” 

“It looks dark,” said Erroll, briefly, as he struck a fusee. 

*‘ Mild word ! How sweet those limes smell; rather oppressive, though. 
I will walk across the grounds with you to Sir Arthur’s; how is he to- 
day ?” 

f Not much better.” 

“Well, really that tyrannous old gentleman has lived quite long 

enough,” laughed Strathmore, as he moved down the terrace steps. “I 
want you to have that Hurstwood property, the timber is magnificent. 
What do you think of Milly Mostyn ?—lovely figure, hasn’t she? Only, 
unluckily, some wicked fellows do say it is sadly fictitious, and disappears 
when her maid disrobes her.”’ 

“ We're often tricked in that way,’’ laughed Erroll. But the laugh 
was forced, and he pulled his cap down over his eyes as they walked on 
under the limes and across the lawn of Marion Vavasour’s rose-gardens, 
Strathmore talking to a spaniel of hers, that had run afterand leapt upon 
him—a beautiful creature with a collar of silver bells. Erroll Gundbes 

the spaniel as they strolled on in silence farther, and a bitter, haggard 
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smile came on his face. ‘She caresses you to-night—she will caress me 
to-morrow—and a German Prince or a French Duc the next day !” 

Strathmore laughed slightly; his laugh had a peculiar intonation; it 
was not often that it warmed, but rather chilled. 

“ Poor Bonbon! How severe you are on her. What has she done to 
deserve such philippics ?”’ 

“ Nothing! She merely made me think that she strangely resembles 
—her mistress !” 

“ Her mistress!” repeated Strathmore. He hated to hear the name of 
Marion Vavasour spoken by any. “ Your remark is open to an odd con- 
struction, Erroll; what do you mean by it ?” 

Erroll swung round and paused where they now stood, under the limes 
in the midst of Lady Vavasour’s gardens, nothing near them but the 
night birds, which swept with a swift rush through the foliage, fleeing to 
refuge before the storm—nothing watching them but the quick lustrous 
eyes of the dog, that glanced rapidly from one to the other. 

‘‘ Strathmore! do you believe mow in the love of that woman as you 
did twelve months ago?”’ 

“To the full.” The answer was mild as yet, but Strathmore’s eyes 
were beginning to glitter coldly and angrily. Of all things, he hated his 
personal feelings to be probed, his personal matters touched. 

“ What!’ broke in Erroll; his manner was utterly changed from its 
usual soft and lazy nonchalance, and his words were spoken by hoarse, 
abrupt efforts. ‘ What! you are as mad about her, then, as you were a 
year ago! You never see—you never think x 

Strathmore laughed a little again, more chillily than before : 

** My dear Erroll! a year before you were so good as to intrude your 
counsels on me—pray don’t be at the trouble to repeat them. I bore 
rather ill with your interference then, I may do so still worse now.” 

* Bear with it as you will! but do you mean to tell me, then, that, 
arch coquette as Marion Vavasour is, you are mad, blind, infatuated 
enough to believe she will for ever ; 

“ «For ever’ is a word for fools,” interrupted Strathmore, with his 
chilliest smile; ‘“‘even forbearance will not last ‘for ever,’ if it be tried 
too far, as you take a fancy to try it to-night !” 

*‘ For God’s sake, do not let our friendship be broken for her !” mut- 
tered Erroll, with so strange a vehemence and pain that the spaniel, 
Bonbon, jumped upon him, whining plaintively. “It will stay by us 
when all the women’s love on earth has rotted out of our hands—do not 
let her destroy it !” 

* Faugh !” said Strathmore, with contemptuous impatience. “ If we 
had left the ladies’ presence at supper, I should say our good host the 
Marquis’s wine had got in your head, mon cher! The duration or rup- 
ture of our entente cordiale lies in your own choice; all I beg of you is, 
cease to meddle with my private matters. I must take the liberty to 
remind you, that you are neither my keeper nor my father-confessor!” 

Strathmore’s words were light, sneering, and cold: such, flung at a 
man in a moment of high excitement, keen suffering, and strong feeling, 
are like ice-water flung on flames; they came so now to Erroll, and on 
this spur he said, what else might never have passed his lips. 

“You must be a madman or a fool, Strathmore!’ he broke in hotly 
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and quickly. ‘I do not want to be your confessor, to see that you are 
fettered hand and foot. It is no secret now, you never attempt to 
keep it so. You are the slave of her idlest caprice, you are utterly chained 
and infatuated by her—all the world sees it. It is a thing publicly and 
plainly known enough. Men jest and jeer over it!——” 

“ Because they envy it—as perhaps you do?” 

“ They ridicule you behind your back,” went on Erroll, hurriedly, not 
noticing (or evading) the sneer, which was all the more cutting for its 
tranquillity. ‘I tell you what they—sneaks and cowards !—only say 
out of your hearing. You have no will of your own with her—she rules 
you as she pleases. Great Heavens! can you make such a byword of 
your name, such a wreck of your ambition, for the sheer sake of this 
wanton adultress !” 

* Silence !” 

The word hissed out on the air like the ring of a bullet. The black, 
silent wrath of his vengeful race glared in Strathmore’s eyes till they 
gleamed like steel, and he turned away with a smile that had darker 
meaning in it than the hottest fury, or menace, that could have shaped 
themselves in oaths or words, 

*T should shoot any one else dead for that to-morrow morning! I 
do not need to say our acquaintanceship ceases from to-night? Bonbon, 
ma belle, allons nous en! Voila la pluie qui tombe.” 

He moved away with a low and punctilious bow of contemptuous 
courtesy ; but with a sudden movement Erroll swung round and stood 
before him in the path; in the yellow moonlight his face looked very 
pale, and the nerves of his lips twitched under his moustaches. 

“Stop! we shall not part like that !” 

They stood face to face in the middle of Marion Vavasour’s paradise 
of flowers, while the first storm-drops fell among the leaves above head 
slowly one by one, and the garish light of the moon, which looked duskily 
red against the clouds, strayed in streaks across the darkness, 

“Wait a moment!” Erroll’s voice was thick as he spoke, and shook 
slightly. “I risked death for you once, I would do it again to-night. 
We have lived, and shared, and thought together, as though the same 
mother had borne us. We have not prated about it like boys, but we have 
held each other closer than men of the same blood do. We never had 
an evil word between us till she wrought them. Strathmore! is all ¢hae 
to be swept away in a single night ?”’ 

The words were more eloquent by feeling than they were by rhetoric ; 
they would have softened most men: Strathmore they did not even 
touch. He stood with his arms folded and his cigarette in his mouth, 
while his face wore its darkest, deadliest sneer. When his will was crossed, 
his wrath was roused, or his pride touched, the man was bronze ; words 
could not scathe, pity could not stir, memory could not soften him. 
Once his glance grew a little gentler, it was at Erroll’s first words; but 
it soon passed away, and the merciless sneer set on his lips again. 

“You are admirably theatrical ! but we are not playing *‘ Hernani’ now, 
and I should prefer that we used the language of gentlemen. It is sad 
waste of stage-talent, and I should like fewer phrases and more rational 
ones! Lady Vavasour can in no way be charged with having caused 
the ‘evil words’ you speak of; you have ovly yourself to thank for them 
Dec.—vVoL. CXX1X. NO. DXVI. 2H 
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your madman’s conduct, and by your very marked insolence to me. 

so good as to oblige me by letting me pass ?” 

“ Not yet,” swore ll between his teeth; a hot flash had come on 
his face, and his eyes were excited; Strathmore’s words cut him to the 
quick, less for their insult, than their chill and sneering heartlessness. 
“ You insult me for her sake—you turn against me because I tell you 
frankly what all your friends and enemies say with one voice behind 
your back—because I seek to warn you against your insane belief, your 
wretched slavery, with a wanton coquette, a titled harlot? What if I 
told you she were faithless to you ?” 

For an instant the words struck Strathmore like a shot, and he made 
one fierce swift panther-like movement as though to spring upon and 
rend limb from limb, the man that dared to whisper this thing to him : 
then he restrained himself, and laughed, a low, cold, imperious laugh of 
contempt and of power; he took the cigarette leisurely from his lips, 
and his eyes, that glittered like a furious hawk’s, fastened on Erroll with 
deadly significance. 

“What!” he said slowly, and gently winding a loosened leaf round 
the cigarette. ‘ What? Why, you would give me your life for the lie, 
c’est tout!” 

“ But if I could prove to you that it were true ?” 

** Prove it, then! You have dared to hint it, dare to make it good ?” 
hissed Strathmore through his teeth, where he leaned forward as a boar- 
hound strains to leap upon his foes, while the leash holds him back from 
the death-grip. 

The blood rushed to Erroll’s face, staining it crimson, his head sank 
like a man suddenly and sorely stricken ; he stood motionless in the still 
and sultry night. 

“Prove it, if you are not the greatest dastard upon earth !” hissed 
Strathmore, his voice vibrating with the suppressed passion, which was 
worse in men of his blood, than the darkest wrath of a more open and a 
quicker spent anger. ‘‘Prove it, I say, if it is not the vilest lie that 
jealousy ever spawned !” 

“My God! it is the ¢ruth I spare you!” The words wrung out from 
him, died on his lips too low to be overheard, as he forced them back to 
silence, by the might of a generous self-sacrifice which wrestled in con- 
flict with a fiery temptation. He stood silent, stood to be branded as a 
liar! No other man would have uttered that word to Bertie Erroll, and 
lived when the dawn rose. 

Strathmore looked at him, in the uncertain shimmer of the moon that 
streamed fitfully between them through the boughs; and he laughed, 
tauntingly, scornfully, imperiously, while a cold exultant light glittered 
in his eyes, and a fiendish sneer sat on his lips. 

“You dare not? I thought so. Fie, sir, for shame! So this is 
cowardice as well as falsehood? You play in a new réle !” 

The words cut through the air like the swift whirr of the sabre, and 
Erroll—stood silent still. The veins swelled to cords on his temples; the 
blood left his face till it looked white and drawn like a corpse; he 
struggled with a horrible temptation. A word uttered, a word held 
back: in this lay the whole gist of a great self-sacrifice, and of a great 
revenge ; in this lay the whole powers of his choice. With a word he 
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could strike down the man who stood there in the yellow weirdly light, 
scorning and taunting and thrusting liar and coward in his teeth. With 
a word he could cast out of the paradise, where he had lain so long, 
the man he envied every one of its sweet hours, every one of its honeyed 
draughts ; with a word he could turn his exultant idolatry to loathing 
hate, to bitter shame. With a word! And that word he was gibed 
and dared to utter! It was a deadly struggle, but the past, with all 
its boyish memories, was closer knit about his heart, than about the 
heart of him whose laugh was grating on his ear, and whose insults 
were falling on his brain like drops of fire. His head drooped, his lips 
moved faintly, and he muttered like a man in his extremity : 

* God give me strength to keep silent!” 

The words were very low, and were unheard, as the night-birds cleft 
the air with a rushing sound, and the winds rising swept up with a moan 
through the trees—the moan of the storm afar off. 

A moment more, and he lifted his head with a gesture of proud grace ; 
he chose to endure insult, aspersion, wrong, rather than do what he 
held in his power to do now—lay the burden on the shoulders, and turn 
the steel back into the breast, of the man who had been his brother in 
all save the ties of blood. 

“Since you deem it a falsehood, hold it one—watch your own trea- 
sure! For the sake of the past, I let pass your words; J can afford to 
be called a coward. Strathmore! if we must part, let it be in peace.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and his voice grew mellow as music ; 
the moonlight fell full upon his face, with its fair and fearless beauty, 
while his eyes were soft with the wistful, forgiving, lingering gaze of a 
woman. The look, the words, the action, should have unlocked a flood 
of olden memories and thoughts of youth, and should have swept away, 
as the light of morning sweeps aside an evil dream, all the dark and 
pitiless passions which a few seconds had been long enough to beget and 
bring to birth. But in the tangled web of Strathmore’s nature ran one 
hell-woven thread—in anger he was pitiless, in revenge relentless. With 
his sneer on his lips he signed aside the offered hand, and in the ghastly 
light his eyes looked into those which met him with gallant fearlessness 
and wistful tenderness: but his own neither changed, nor softened. 

“ You might know me better—I never forgive !” 

And with those brief, calm words he turned and passed across the 
sward, followed by Lady Vavasour’s spaniel. Once, when he had 
reached the marble piazza of the villa, he turned and glanced at the 
night, as he called the dog to follow him. Erroll was out of sight. 
There were only the heavy darkness, which hung like a pall above the 
earth, and the angry moon, gleaming blood-red where she glared through 
the mist. The roar of the winds was rising louder, and from afar off the 
thunder broke, subdued and sullenly. 

The storm was near at hand. 
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AUVERGNE IN 1665.* 


Wuat were called in olden times “ Les Grands-Jours” signified the 
days of a Grand Commission Oyer or Inquest, and implied the existence 
of a state of things in which feudality had still its usurpations and its 
licences, when it still baffled and derided local justice, and it was neces- 
sary to ensure order that the king should ieee directly through the 
medium of a royal and extraordinary Commission, endowed with sove- 
reign powers, and from whose decisions there was no appeal. 

When Louis XIV. took the reins of government in his own hands, 
after the death of Mazarin, the central, hilly, and picturesque province 
of Auvergne was the most notorious of all for the audacious impunity of 
its criminals. The “intendants,” as they were then called, were per- 

etually reporting all kinds of abuses of power and excesses on the part 
of the nobility, who were often protected and shielded by the officers of 
justice; and hence it was that Auvergne was selected as the first pro- 
vince with which to begin a reform throughout the whole of the kingdom 
of France. 

M. de Novion was appointed president of the Commission, which was 
registered on the Sth of September, 1665, and he was assisted by sixteen 
counsellors. Most of these magistrates, as their stay would be prolonged, 
took with them their wives and families. Hence it is that we are acci- 
dentally indebted for the history of the ‘“‘ Grands-Jours” from the eloquent 


pen of Esprit Fléchier, afterwards the rival of Bossuet, and who at that 
epoch was a — abbé, and tutor to the son of M. de Caumartin, master 


of requests and keeper of the seals on the occasion of the Auvergne Com- 
mission. 

The picturesque and cleanly town of Riom disputed with dirty, tor- 
tuous, medieval Clermont the honour of receiving the Commission, but 
the authorities decided in favour of the latter. The quarrel, however, 
amused the witty abbé, and he immortalised it in verse, after the fashion 
of the day. Nay, he did more, he devoted several pages to the most 
serious discussion as to the claims of a young person living in Riom to be 
considered a marvel of beauty and talent, and he follows this up by no less 
than fourteen pages of a sentimental episode of purely local interest, 
related with all the fastidious elegance which can be expected of the re- 
fined and poetical abbé. 

The commissioners, leaving Riom, arrived at Clermont on the 25th of 
September, 1665. Their entrance was effected with as much pomp and 
circumstance as possible. Clermont and Riom are only some five miles 
apart, and at that time they were united by an avenue of beech-trees, 
which have since disappeared. Many long harangues were made, which 
are described by the abbé as replete for the most part “with the moon 
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and sun and great and little days,” and he afterwards explains that these 
figures of speech were used in the sense of the sun and its rays, the moon 
and its mild light of long days favourable to great enterprises, and of 
short ones to the commission of crime. Every one, however, was utterly 

‘worn out by the length of the local harangues, and the tedium of pro- 
vincial eloquence. 

The next day the “ procureur-general,”’ M. Talon, between whose 
family and that of the Caumartins there existed an amusing rivalry, un- 
dertook the more serious duty of exploring the prisons, and ascertaining 
if they were large enough to hold the number of prisoners whom they 
expected to capture. Receptions were likewise given to the officers of the 
different provincial courts, as also “to the religious people of different 
‘colours,’ who came in bodies to quote St. Paul and St. Augustin, to com- 
pare the ‘ Grands-Jours’ to the universal judgment, and to display their 
erudition by references from the Scriptures to human justice. A Jesuit 
at the head of his college, and a Capuchin, the most venerable of his pro- 
vince, distinguished themselves particularly by quoting the most beautiful 
passages of the Fathers of the Church, and proving that St. Augustin 
and St. Ambroise had prophesied what was actually taking place in 
Auvergne.” 

This bantering tone in regard to matters ecclesiastical and theological 
would scarcely have been anticipated on the part of the abbé—of the 
admired preacher of funeral orations—the man whose discourses the king 
took so much pleasure in, that, when he was made Bishop of Lavaur in 
1685, he said, “I should have rewarded you much sooner, but that I was 
afraid of losing the pleasure of hearing your discourses.” 

But the abbé was manifestly gifted with an irrepressible sense of 
humour, which was further not a little coloured by the rivalry of religious 
bodies, the then corrupt state of the Church, and by the licence of the 
times he lived in. After describing Clermont as an ill-built town, he adds, 
“‘ but it is well peopled ; and if the women are ugly they are certainly very 
fruitful, and if they do not engender love they do children abundautly.” 
Nay, he actually quotes the celebrated Pascal, author of the “ Lettres 
Provinciales,” for the fact that a lady of eighty had four hundred and 
sixty-nine nephews and nieces alive, and more than one thousand dead! 
and the editor adds, that this lady was a wife of Etienne Pascal. “ After 
that,” exclaims the abbé, in anticipation of future Colensos, ‘ who can 
doubt the prodigious propagation of Israel during their slavery?’ These 
fecund ladies caine in troops, we are told, to visit the ladies of the Com- 
mission, and the ungallant abbé says they were ashamed to come alone ; 
some crossed their arms akimbo, others let them fall like dolls, and the 
only thing that they could talk about was ‘ points d’aurillac”—the lace of 
the country. They were not, however, quite so provincial as represented, 
for one of them retorted by telling Fléchier that they should never be 
sterile, and that the day of judgment would only visit them a long time 
after the rest of the world. 

The next ceremony was the “ Red Mass,”’ at which rivalry for pre- 
cedence openly manifested itself, and the abbé says that “everybody de- 
clared that the Bishop of Clermont had said many fine things, but nobody 
heard them.” 
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On Monday the 1st of October the court was opened by a harangue by 
M. Talon, which Fléchier describes as*“of marvellous eloquence,” and 
which he proceeds incontinently to turn into ridicule. The president, De 
Novion, is also said to have explained the king’s intentions, and to have 
testified “his great regret that the gentlemen of Auvergne, who are issued 
from the blood of the Trojans and the Romans, should have degenerated 
from the ancient virtue of their ancestors!” The president was im reality 
perverting Lucan, who laughs at the Auvergnats for their impudence 
in claiming descent from the Trojans and in being brothers to the 
Romans— 

Arvernique ausi Latio se fingere fratres, 

Sanguine ab Ihaco mocloe Sap, vir v. 427, 428. 


The provosts next entered upon their campaign, and the arrests became 
so numerous that the whole province was seized with terror, and the 
greater part of the people took refuge in the woods and mountains. The 
Caumartin family sithdoon at the same time, for a short period, to 


Vichy, which was already in those days renowned for its pleasant situation 
and medicinal waters : 


Ces vallons ou Vichy, par ses chaudes fontaines, 
Adoucit tous les jours mille cuisantes peines. 

The fountains were, however, at that epoch not under. the superin- 
tendence of authorised medical men, but under those of a venerable 
Capuchin, who assured the abbé that these sources were the outlet of the 
Pool of Bethesda, or, as he himself has it, of “ the probatic piscina men- 
tioned in the Gospel.” Among other curious things that the wily abbé 
discovered here, were several nuns who had obtained permission to visit 
the waters spite of the bishop, and others who had obtained permission 
from their bishop spite of their superiors. Of the whole lot, he says he 
only found two who had any talents. “ But,” he adds, “as these veiled 
beauties had something melancholy about them that did not suit my in- 
clination, I took more pleasure in the society of other ladies.” And 
among these he particularly notices Madame de Brion, whose prudence 
and virtue, he declares, exceeded her years. A Capuchin who had not the 
beard as long as his brethren, and who boasted of knowing the world, 
spread the report that Fléchier was a poet. This brought down upon him 
three leteuiditeg “ précieuses :” one tall, scraggy, aud ugly; another so 
covered with “ mouches” that he could only see her eyes and nose ; and 
the third was lame; “bad angels,” he says, “ disguised as angels of 
light.” He got rid of them by lending them Nicole’s translation of 
Ovid’s “ Art d’Aimer;” but he would have much preferred endowing 
them, he says, with the “ Art d’Etre Aimables.” 

The abbé was accompanied on his return to Clermont by Madame de 
Brion, and they visited on their way the convent of St. Bénoit, which had 
some valuable seignorial rights and “some very beautiful living pic- 
tures.” 

Great was the terror manifested throughout the country by the time 
the worthy abbé had returned to Clermont. Not a nobleman remained 
in the province, and the only gentlemen that were to be met with were 
such as had made the most humble concessions, “due,” says the abbé, 
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“not so much to the grace of God as to the justice of men.” The 
tyrants of the poor were, for the time being, thoroughly humiliated. 
The most impertant personage first arrested was the Vicomte de la 
Mothe de Canillac, accused of a duel, in which the followers > 
parties, as was customary at that epoch, were also engaged. M. 
Canillac’s adversary had robbed him of money entrusted to him for the 
a 20°7 of raising men to assist the great Condé, but in the so-called duel 

e had attacked him with superior numbers, and had undoubtedly taken 
him at disadvantage. For this he was condemned as an assassin, and, 
what is more, was actually decapitated. Nor did the abbé sympathise 
rouch with the nobleman, for, he says, “ he had not been for nine years 
to confession, and he had made but indifferent use of the holy sacra- 
ments.” 

He appears to have been even more interested in the case of a monk, 
who had discarded the monastie dress to enjoy the company of the ladies, 
and who had the reputation of being a successful galant, than in that of 
the unfortunate nobleman. M. de Talon, after affording infinite amuse- 
ment to the court by his admirable portraiture of the monk, ordered him 
to give up his blue coat, take off his wig, bid good-by to the ladies, and 
withdraw to his monastery. Another bit of monastic scandal occurred at 
the same time. The grand vicar of the Archbishop of Bourges was re- 
quested to assist at the taking of the veil by a young lady. Asked, as 
usual, in public and at the last ceremony, what she wanted, the young 
lady replied, “ The keys of the convent, so that I may get out of it.” 
Every one was thunderstruck; but, upon being further questioned, the 
young person said she had deferred her request to make it in public, for 
what she said in private was not only attended to, but always misrepre- 
sented. Upon this, the abbé most sensibly remarks: “If the girls who 
are daily sacrificed had only the same amount of resolution, the convents 
would be less peopled, but the sacrifices would be more holy and more 


voluntary.” 


Au unfortunate woman from Lyons was put to the question as an in- — 


cendiary, when it would appear that the main ah against her was 
having illegitimate children. A president of Brionde was likewise ar- 
rested for magical practices. One of his valets deposed that he had given 
him a manuseript, which caused him to rise from the ground even when 
at church and in the presence of witnesses. Luckily the president 
managed to escape into the mountains. Another sorcerer did not get 
off quite so easily. Two peasants, long and ardently attached to one 
another, were on their way to church to be wedded, when their little 
dog, carried away by the exeitement of the day, strangled a farmer’s 
duck. The farmer followed them to the church, and there cursed the 
nuptials. The consequence was, that notwithstanding the passionate love 
of the two rstics, the marriage could not be consummated, till luckily 
the priest discovered the cause. The farmer was then put to the ques- 
tion, and admitted, under torture, that he had fastened a bit of charmed 
wood to the nuptial bed. ‘ste wood was exorcised and burnt, after which 
the happy couple ‘ were enabled to enjoy all the sweets of love, to the 
great glory of God’ and to the satisfaction of their souls.” Fléchier, 
writing in the seventeenth century, quotes Hincmar, Archbishop of 
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Reims, who wrote in the times of Charles the Bald, to prove that such 
things were not fabulous ! 

Everybody thought that the Grand Commission was held solely to put 
an end to oppression, and to punish the violence of the nobility ; great 
was the surprise of all, then, when an edict was issued for the reformation 
of the clergy—an edict which at once won and enlisted the abbé’s warm 
approbation. The edict was more particularly directed against the liber- 
tinism of monks and the scandal and disorders of convents. Madame 
Talon also laboured hard on her side as a reformer: finding that only 
twelve or thirteen ounces were given to the pound in Clermont instead of 
sixteen, as elsewhere, she insisted upon a proportionate reduction in the 

rice of articles of consumption ; she established economies in the house- 
holds for the benefit of the poor, and she even attempted reforms in the 
convents. But she was baffled in all her well-intentioned projects ; 
custom carried the day in regard to the shopkeepers, the ladies rebelled 
against the proposed economies, and in the convents she never could even 
ascertain the number of inmates! 

On the 6th of November (1665) a wretch was executed for having 
treated his step-daughter, the abbé tells us, as Jupiter did Juno, “et 
soror et conjux.” On the 7th, the priest of St. Babel was condenmed to 
death. The irregularities of his life had been notorious, and the abbé 
tells us that many “ plaisantes histoires” were current in reference to his 
amours. One, indeed, he relates at length, and with manifest gusto, of 
his having been called to administer the sacraments to a dying person, 
and spending his time instead with the servant below: “ Instead of 
listening to the confession of the one, he was making a declaration to the 
other, and so far from exhorting the one to die well, he was soliciting the 
one who was well to live baldly.” He suffered, however, for having been 
one of a party to waylay and assassinate a peasant who had betrayed his 
malpractices in having a mistress stowed away in a barn adjacent to his 
premises. It was even said, that when the victim asked for absolution, 
the priest only administered another and a fatal blow. “ Did any one 
ever see an absolution stronger than that?” exclaims the abbé. 

The commissioners, especially one M. Nau, who had been Madame 
Talon’s fight hand in helping her to put the town of Clermont under 
contribution, had a sharp eye to the financial portion of their labours. 
The wily Auvergnats would, however, sometimes play them a trick. At 
a time when they were in full cry after M. de Canillac’s property, a 

easant misled a provost by information of a strong-box having been 
removed by Madame de Canillac to a M. de Beaune’s. An official visit 
was accordingly made, and the box, duly sealed, was taken away to be 
opened in the presence of the commissioners, when, to the annoyance of 
all present and to the consternation of M. Nau, it was found to contain 
only some rusty pistols. The abbe considered the trick to have been not 
so much a plant, as designed to put the provost upon the wrong scent. 

Among the cases that succeeded rapidly one after the other before the 
Commission, was a quarrel between two prioresses of the convent of 
Marsac, which was decided by the influence of Madame Talon ; another, 
was a case of a woman accused of adultery and infanticide, who per- 
sisted to the last that her husband was the father of the child, although 
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he had been away at the time for a year and a half, and knew nothing 
about it; and a third, was to decide a misunderstanding between the 
medical men and the bath proprietors at Bourbon. The laws in favour of 
the disciples of Hippocrates appear to have been very strict in these early 
times. The solemn injunctions of the Preacher (Ecclesiast. xxviii. 1’) 
were quoted in their favour, and those who rebelled against their orders 
wete even threatened with the penalty of death. One of the bath- 
men, who had called Doctor Griffet ‘an ass of a physician,” was con- 
demned in a penalty of one hundred francs and six months’ suspension, 
which, as it was winter and the baths themselves were suspended, was 
not very rigorous. The Count de Beaune was also condemned to a fine 
of twenty thousand francs as accessary in the comedy of the strong-box. 
He paid down ten thousand, and was imprisoned for the other half with 
liberty to recover the whole (if he could) from Madame de Canillac. It 
was impossible to escape the fangs of justice when bent upon extorting 
money. ‘Two more women were tried for infanticide ; one of whom had 
been the victim of Jean Roy—the vicar of her village—thus attesting to 
the constantly prevailing evils of an enforced celibacy on the part of the 
Romanist clergy. The court took a kindly view of these cases, and the 
accused were not condemned to death. It was curious that, in both 
cases, as in so many others in which the clergy were concerned, the 
crimes would never have been known but for the bodies of the infants 
having been disinterred by dogs. 

At this epoch a troop of comedians arrived at Clermont, but their 
histrionic abilities were of so modest a character, that the abbé says 
people went to the theatre for the sake of the company rather than to 
hear the comedians ; and he adds, “ II s’y passe bien d’autres amours que 
ceux qu’on représente sur le thédtre.”” Suppers and balls were also given 
after the play. But no matter what pleasures were indulged in, or how 
late they had been up at night, all were obliged to look serious in the 
morning, and “ play the judge, after having played the galant.” It was 
in consequence, possibly, of this rather frivolous mode of passing their 
time that the said judges condemned a female, who had killed a man in 
defence to her honour, to a heavy fine. It was evident that they did not 
appreciate such Lucretian modes of proceeding on the part of the ladies. 
On the 28th of November, the Count de Palais and his son were con- 
demned to death, and their property confiscated, for the truly feudal 
crime of having slain some myrmidons of the law sent to arrest them. 
What is more painful in this case was, that father and son had been pre- 
viously tried for it, and the Commission appear to have been in no small 
degree prompted to revive it by the chances which it presented for an 
extensive spoliation. The Marchioness de Palais was a Tour d’ Auvergne, 
and a relative of Marshal Turenne’s, and she was at Clermont on the da 
of her husband’s trial without even knowing that he had been na 
Informed of the sad results of the trial, she was herself only enabled to 
make her escape by swimming the river on horseback, leaving her dis- 
comfited pursuers on the opposite banks. 

Count de Montalivet was accused of availing himself personally of the 
“droit des noces,” signalised by Michelet as the ‘ prémices des noces,” 
and which were enjoyed by ecclesiastics as well as by feudal barons. It 
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had become the practice at that epoch to anticipate this peculiar privilege 
of barons and ecclesiastics of a first intimacy with another man’s wife by 
composition; but M. de Montalivet, we are told, “ found the 
ibeutuil ieken,< best, and would not part with his rights when the girl 
who was ae to be espoused happened to be handsome. He was con- 
demned by the Commission to a fine of eight hundred francs, and ordered 
to reduce his “ droit de noces” to the acceptance of a crown instead, thus 
virtually prolonging the legality of a most shocking and barbarous feudal 
custom. M. de Montalivet was not, as may be imagined, high in favour 
with his wife, who appears to have been not only justifiably angry, but 
also of a very violent temper, and, as a result of the verdict, she entered 
a plea for separation. 

Other ladies, on the contrary, appeared in person to plead for their 
fugitive husbands. Such were the Marchioness of Canillae and the 
Countess of Apcher. Others were summoned to answer for their own 
irregularities, as m the ease of the Countess de la Roue, Mademoiselle 
de Beauvesé, who belonged to the household of the Countess of Soissons 
(the celebrated Olympe Maneii, niece of Mazarin, and of whom Fléchier 
always speaks simply as of Madame la Comtesse). Some of these feudal 
ladies did harm to their causes by their excessive pride and haughtiness, 
although the modes of manifestation were often more ridiculous than 
annoying, and having more of vanity than of pride in them. The 
Countess of Apcher, for example, we are told, damaged her cause by 
“‘ blaspheming”’ against the beauty of Madame Ribeyre, the wife of one 
of the commissioners, and by publicly boasting that she had waiting- 
women more beautiful than her—a statement which the abbé admits 
‘“‘to have been a great deal too insulting to be passed over.” The 
Marchioness of Sales also appeared to plead for her husband, but in vain. 
He was accused of one of the most cruel assassinations that had taken 
place in the province. The Countess of Busset was also aceused of ex- 
cessive irregularities. ‘She was accused,” says Fléchier, “of divers 
passions in divers places and times, sometimes of a very mild, at others 
of a very violent description.” Her husband, the Duke of Candale, who 
was a Bourbon, had once had a cottage set fire to, in which she was shut 
up with one of her galants. 

The commissioners, or rather those who were associated with them, 
adopted at times extra-official measures for disposing of difficult cases. 
Thus, in the instance of the Countess of Saignes, who summoned her 
husband to obtain a separation, mainly founded upon disparity of age, a 
decision was brought about by shutting up the parties in a room together, 
and, says the abbé, “I don’t know what they did, but they came forth 
good friends. However that may be, they were reconciled to one an- 
other, and Heaven grant that it may be for a long time !” 

In other eases the verdicts were disproportionately severe, but it is 
geuerally to be observed that in these cases it was because there was pro- 
perty to be confiscated. Thus a Baron de Plot had had the misfortune 
to killa M. Puy Guilhaume in an extemporised combat on horseback, 
which, although premeditated, was not accompanied by all the regular 
forms of a duello, some three years previously. The baron, now put upon 


his trial, was condemned to be hung, and all his property eonfiseated. 
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Luckily for himself, he did not appear in person, nor does it appear that 
he was ever subjected to the last penalty of the law. Madame de Vieux- 
pont, Baroness of Flaudeville, was in a similar manner condemned to 
10,500 francs damages for having brought false accusations against the 
king’s advocate at Evreux. 

The duties of the Commission extended to the remission of sentences 
previously passed, as well as to the emission of sentences of punishment 
and confiscation. A curious instance of this presented itself in the case 
of a village priest, who, we are told, had always been particularly zealous 
in the administration of the sacraments, and who took particular delight 
in martiages and burials, the more so as both were, according to the 
customs of the country, followed by festivals, to which he was, as a matter 
of course, invited. It happened that one day, when he was thus partaking 
of a nuptial dinner, a dog, who wished also to take advantage of the 
opportunity of enjoying himself, carried off everything that had been 
placed upon the worthy priest’s plate. The latter contented himself with 
remarking upon this little mishap, that it was against good manners to 
keep such an impertinent dog on the premises. But no sooner had he 
been helped a second time than the dog returned to the charge, and again 
carried off the dinner. This was too much, and the irritated priest got 
up, and having administered a good clerical kick to his canine tormentor, 
sat,down satisfied that he would not be troubled again. But he was 
counting without his host, for the dog returned a third time, and a third 
time inflicted upon the baffled priest the same grievous insult. Unable 
to restrain himself, the priest then took up his knife, and threw it so 
dexterously that it pierced the animal’s flanks and killed it on the spot. 
The country people considered the priest to be unworthy of carrying on 
his functions with his hands steeped in the blood even of an animal, and 
they obtained his dismissal. ‘The Commission, however, after hearing his 
case, reinstated him in his church, which was indeed situated amid almost 
inaccessible rocks, and shut out by the snow during a considerable portion 
of the year from communieation with the remainder of the world. 

The more feudal case of the Baron of Sénégas, who was accused of 
exactions effected with an armed force, gave the commissioners a great 
deal of trouble and anxiety. The baron defended himself with great 
skill and firmness, and pleaded that in his persecutions of the people and 
of the Church, in his imprisonments, and even in his assassinations, he 
had only acted in accordance with the precedents of feudal justice. The 
baron escaped the scaffold, but he was condemned in a heavy fine, to per- 
petual exile, to the confiscation of his property, and to the levelling of 
his fortifications (in many cases the mansions themselves of the feudal 
lords were ordered to be levelled to the ground). Another nobleman, M. 
de la Mothe Tintry, was condemned to three years at the galleys for 
having shot aman who had refused to cut his grass as a serf, and having 
cut off another man’s hand with one hand while he shot some guinea- 
fowl with the other, but as at that time remission of sentence was ob- 
tained by the interference of a bishop, or a substitute was found for some 
five or six hundred francs pension, we are left in doubt if the said noble- 
man ever really suffered. Among the common people who had been 
condemned to the galleys there was one who had heard of an old custom 
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which had held good in Auvergne, that if a woman could be got to claim 
him as a husband, he must be set free. The same practice obtained in 
Paris in the fifteenth century, for it is related that in the time of 
Charles VI. a young man was saved from the scaffold by a girl of the 
Halles, who boldly claimed him as her husband. In this instance, the 
condemned man Toliad his cause so effectually to some charitable ladies, 
that they prevailed upon an unfortunate female, whom they wished to 
restore to society, to accept the criminal as a husband, to which indeed 
she was in no ways loth; they even provided the parties with clothes for 
their wedding, but upon applying to Madame de Talon—who took the 
lead, as we have before seen, in all charitable actions—great was their 
dismay to find that the Commission could not lend its sanction to any 
arrangement of the kind, so the man. had to go to the galleys, and the 
unfortunate woman remained without a social position. A story is also 
told by the abbé, in reference to the same case, of an executioner who fell 
in love with a girl condemned to death at Lyons, and who, telling her 
that it was in his power to save her life if she would consent to become 
his wife, added, by way of enforcing his suit, that there would be less 
dishonour in marrying one who put criminals to death than in perishing 
asacriminal, But the girl declared that even death was preferable to 
such an alternative as that proposed, and she requested that if he had 
really the regard for her that he pretended to have, he would put an end 
to her afflictions as quickly as possible, for she considered the one of 
having pleased him the greatest of all that had visited her. 

The family of Canillac, one of the most powerful in Auvergne, were 
also the most severely treated of all others by the Grand Commission. 
We have seen that the Count de la Mothe Canillac was put to death for 
an assassination. In January, 1666, M. de Beaufort de Canillac was 
likewise sentenced to be decapitated for having, aided by his followers, 

ut a gentleman to death, and that at a festival and in a paroxysm of 
inebriety. The count was likewise condemned to a fine of twenty-five 
thousand frances, which was more than his property was worth, but opi- 
nions were divided as to the levelling of his habitations. M. de Beaufort 
Canillac, more lucky than M. de la Mothe Canillac, managed to effect his 
escape. Another of the same family, Count Canillac de Pont-du-Chateau, 
accused of the same description of crimes, but still more particularly with 
having neglected a beautiful wife, was let off with a fine of five hundred 
francs, being allied by blood to M. de Novion and to M. de Ribeyre, 
members of the Commission. It is not a little curious that Count 
Canillac de Pont-du-Chiteau, in his quality of sénéchal of Clermont, 
had, accompanied by the Viscount de la Mothe, who was decapitated, 
and MM. du Palais and Beaufort Canillac, both of whom made their 
escape, been the parties to receive and harangue the Grand Commission 
on its arrival in the metropolis of Auvergne. This Canillac family 
boasted not only of having given great captains to France, but also two 
popes to Rome, Clement VI. and Gregory XI., whose names were the 
same—Pierre Roger de Beaufort Canillac—and the then actual head of 
the house, Jacques Timoléon de Beaufort, Marquis of Canillac, an old 
man of sixty, was considered to be the greatest and the oldest sinner in 
the province. The veteran delinquent managed, however, to make his 
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escape, disguised as a sick lady in a litter. The commissioners con- 
demned him to be executed in effigy, and his property to be confiscated. 
Two or three towers which he is reported to have garrisoned with bandits, 
to whom he gave formidable names, were also levelled to the ground. 
The old marquis was condemned to death on the 25th of January, 1666, 
the young Marquis Charles de Beaufort on the 30th of the same month. 
The latter had been a suitor for the hand of Mademoiselle Ribeyre, 
daughter of one of the commissioners, and had for rival one M. de 
Vaurouy, another commissioner. He was thus actually tried by an irri- 
tated parent and a rival. The king remitted his sentence to furnishing 
a ship that should cost ten thousand crowns. M. de Lévy, king’s lieute- 
nant in the Bourbonnais, was punished for having trifled with justice ; 
but it would appear that the Grand Commission itself was not always 
actuated in its prosecutions by the most innocent motives. 

Fugitive criminals became so numerous, that no sooner was one trial 
over than another had to be entered upon. The Marquis de Salers was 
condemned to death, although a fugitive, and to the confiscation of his 
property, for an assassination which is described as being one of the most 
outrageous that signalised “les Grands-Jours.” The grand provost of 
Bourbonnais was, on the other hand, let off for a similar crime because 
he had the gout, and it was said he would be more tormented by his 
malady than he would by any torments that they might inflict upon him. 
M. Desheraux, who had hung a man for having outraged his wife, was 
left to be dealt with by the parliament of Paris. His wife made three 
journeys, during his trial, to and from Paris to save one who had only 
sacrificed himself to revenge a gross outrage committed upon herself. 

The trial of Gaspard d’Espinchal, lord of Massiac, created, perhaps, a 
greater sensation than any others—even those of the Canillacs—during 
the sitting of the Commission. This nobleman had been previously tried 
and convicted at Riom, and it was the manifest incapacity of the local 
tribunal to deal with his case that had been one of the causes of the in- 
stitution of the Grand Commission. 

M. d’Espinchal was a gentleman of great property and high connexions 
in Auvergne. He was equally esteemed for his manners and conversa- 
tion. But his conduct was of the most ill-regulated description. He was 
ever passing from what the abbé designates as “ des galanteries fort ingé- 
nieuses et fort honnétes’”’ to the commission of crimes of a darker hue. 
He had taken to wife a daughter of the Marquis of Chateaumorand, but 
he was not content with his wife, and had, in addition, no end of mis- 
tresses. ‘The young women took his part, and said that if this man was 
wicked, he was, at the same time, so amiable, tliat the evil he did, or the 
evil that was done with him, ought equally to be pardoned. His wife 
remained true and kind to him, amidst all these irregularities, until the 
peace of the house was interrupted by one of his mistresses, who, out of 
jealousy, invented an accusation against Madame d’Espinchal’s honour in 
connexion with a page in the household—not an uncommon feature in 
medieval baronial life. The furious husband presented himself at his 
wife’s bedside, and offered her the choice of death by poison or by a pistol. 
She, while vehemently protesting her innocence, drank the poison, which, 
however, luckily not remaining upon the stomach, and medical assistance 
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having been tendered, did not take a deadly effect. Failing here, M. 
d’Espinchal wreaked his vengeance upon the unfortunate page, whom he 
put to death in the most inhuman manner. Having made a subsequent 
attempt to strangle his wife, her friends insisted upon a separation, to 
which she, notwithstanding the horrible treatment to which she had been 
subjected, was a long time opposed. Shortly after this, M. d’Espinchal 
eo combat with the Marquis of Saillans, in which his party being the 
least numerous, one of his followers was killed and he himself disarmed. 
He all this time so oppressed his vassals by his violence and exactions, 
that at last the presidency of Riom was obliged to bring him to account, 
and he was condemmed in his absence to decapitation and the confiscation 
of his property. This obliged him to take refuge in Paris, where he was 
protected by the Guises. But here he got into as signal a scrape as had 
marked his career in Auvergne. The brother of a young person whom 
he had debauched in the country made an attempt to carry his complaint 
to the foot of the throne. M. d’Espinchal had this man arrested and put 
into a carriage, and would have succeeded in carrying him off had it not 
been for some soldiers, who, less credulous than the citizens, who thought 
nothing of the prisoner’s supplications and cries, interfered and set him 
at liberty. The news of this outrage got to the king’s ears, and was oue 
of the causes that induced him to nominate a Grand Commission, with 
the view to put a stop to such excesses on the part of the provincial 
nobility. M. d’Espinchal, who, after braving the king and the presidency 
of Riom, had withdrawn to his own property, was one of the few who re- 
mained to brave the Commission ; but when at length he was summoned 
to its presence he thought it the wisest plan to abscond, which he did so 
effectually that the Commission was able to do no more than the presi- 
dency of Riom, and to condemn the criminal nobleman in his absence. 
The miscreant is said to have served one of his own sons as he did the 
page of whom he was jealous, and we must hope, with the Abbé Fléchier, 
that although he so often baffled the authorities, God did not let his many 
crimes go unpunished. 

It would be difficult, the abbé says, to relate all the criminal cases 
that were tried during the last days of the Grand Commission. Every 
day some gentleman or other was condemned to death, but generally in 
the absence of the criminal himself. One day it was the Baron de Cusse, 
who had murdered a M. de Champestiéres. The next it was M. de 
Beauverger, quite a young man, who had shot another in a moment of 
inebriety. The last execution that was carried out, as if to impart addi- 
tional solemnity to the conclusion of the Grands-Jours, was that of the 
two brothers Combalibeeuf, both young men of good repute, but who were 
condemned as accomplices in the assassination of a M. Dufour. The 
youngest perished first, and the eldest had to step over his brother’s body 
to meet his fate, which he did with much firmness. These young men 
were not the chief criminals, and what is more curious, as instancing the 
laxity of justice at;the epoch, is, that the president had promised their lives 
to their father if he could only effect the capture of M. d’Espinchal, or of 
“a gene who was the chief criminal in the affair for which they suf- 
The last to be punished was Louis de Bourbon, Marquis of Malause, 
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and a nephew of Turenne’s, who, although a Huguenot, enjoyed a cure, 
the proceeds of which he was in the habit of applying to his private pur- 
poses. “ It was,” says Fléchier, “a maxim with the gentlemen who ruled 
in these remote quarters, to use indifferently whatever came within their 
grasp. The little regard they had for religion, their great avidity for gain, 
the authority they enjoyed among these mountaineers, and the absence of 
any kind of justice, them take all kinds of liberties. They oppressed 
the Church after having oppressed the poor; and not being contented 
with the inheritance of their neighbours, they also usurped the inheritance 
of the wife of Jesus Christ, and tyrannised over the priests after tyran- 
nising over the people.” 

At length it was necessary to finish off the “Grands-Jours” in an 
agreeable manner, and after having opened them by the death of an illus- 
trious personage—a Marquis de la Mothe and a Canillac—it was decided 
upon concluding them with a marriage, and thus, says the abbé, bring 
the tragi-comedy to an end. 

The parties selected were M. Vaurouy, as we have before seen, one of 
the commissioners, and Mademoiselle de Ribeyre. “Thus,” remarks the 
worthy abbé, “this man, who had come to repress the passions of the 
nobility and to restore liberty to the people, allowed himself to be con- 
quered by his passion and lost his liberty, without even exerting himself 
to defend it.’”” We have already seen that one of the unfortunate family 
of Canillac, Charles de Beaufort, Marquis of Canillac, had been the young 
lady’s first suitor, and the abbé tells us that his love was returned, but the 
pride of the father opposed itself to the alliance, and hence not a little of 
the bitter hostility of at least two of the commissioners against the 
family. The marriage ceremony was, however, performed with unusual 
éclat, and immediately afterwards the “ Messieurs des Grands-Jours,” who, 
after receiving their lettre de congé, had become nothing but par- 
liamentary counsellors without authority, made the best of their way to 
Paris. But although, we are told, they displayed great anxiety to be off, 
their haste by no means equalled the anxiety of the provincial nobility 
and gentry to get rid of them, and “it may be truly said that after so 
many sad condemnations afflicting so many families, the calm appeared 
great and the joy general.” 
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THE QUARTERMASTER’S STORY. 
A LEGEND OF OLD ANTRIM CASTLE. 


Antrim CastTL&, as it stood at the close of the last century, presented 
nothing to attract the notice of the architect or the antiquary. It was a 
p= substantial building, with one of its wings extending to and em- 

ing a half ruinous square tower, the sole remaining portion of the 
more ancient castle which was long since in ruins. This wing was allotted 
to the servants; here also were the stables and coach-house, and the stores 
for agricultural implements and produce. The other—the wing to the 
left of the building—contained the nursery, children’s dormitories, and 
schoolroom, and apartments for the governess and children’s maid. In 
front of the byilding was an extensive lawn, with a broad circular carriage- 
way, at the upper end of which were the stone steps leading to the prin- 
yr entrance of the building. Once past the threshold, you found your- 

treading the chequered pavement of a spacious hall, surrounded with 
effigies of men in armour, and trophies of the chase and battle-field. In 
front was the grand double staircase, with its beautifully white steps and 
richly ornamental balustrade. On the right-hand side was a large re- 
ception-room, its fireplace decorated with an old-fashioned chimney-piece, 
on which the life of David was sculptured. The centre of this chimney- 
piece represented the raising of Samuel by the witch of Endor, Some 
gloomy portraits hung on the walls of this apartment. Some furniture, 
now fast becoming old fashioned, were scattered here and there. Amongst 
them were an old tambour-frame, with the end threads (now dusty and 
covered with cobwebs) of the last piece of work embroidered in it still 
clinging to its sides, and a harpsichord which had not been opened for 
some time. On the left-hand side of the hall was the billiard-room, where 
the click of the billiard-balls might be constantly heard on wet days when 
visitors were at the castle. 

The double staircase terminated in a grand corridor, from which opened 
the drawing-room and a suite of visitors’ rooms. Facing these, and 
running nearly the length of the corridor, was a spacious apartment, hung 
with portraits of members of the Antrim family. Some by Vandyke, with 
that gravity of face, that obtrusive prominency of hand, and studied 
arrangement of drapery for which that great artist was distinguished. 
Some were from the pencil of Sir Peter Lely, and some from that of 
Holbein. There were two sunset pieces by Claude, and a few Venetian 
scenes by Canaletti, as well as a “ Mater Dolorosa’”’ by Guido, dispersed 
among the portraits. Suits of armour, various kinds of weapons for 
offensive and defensive use, and a large gong, were placed here and there 
against the wall. Opposite the door were a magnificent pair of antlers 
and other trophies of the chase. In the centre of the room were tables 
filled with a variety of objects, among which might be perceived globes, 
telescopes, and other mathematical instruments. At the extreme end of 
the corridor were the stairs for the use of the servants : here, also, was the 
junction with the left wing of the building, which contained the children’s 
apartments. 
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In the eventful year of 179— the castle was tenanted exclusively by the 
few domestics in may of it. The unhappy disturbances of that period, 
however, caused the government to strengthen the garrisons ree we 
Ireland, and, in order to provide accommodation for the numerous soldiery, 
the deserted mansions of the nobility and gentry were occasionally con- 
verted into temporary barracks. Antrim Castle shared in this vicissitude 
of fortune, and its deserted state, its character, and its general aspect 
justified the selection of it for this purpose. It had ceased to lodge the 
high-born and the wealthy. It had become dirty, dingy, and dismal in 
appearance. Its reputation had suffered in the county; and when build- 
ings, like individuals, get a bad name, few care to be seen in their neigh- 
bourhood. The garrison of the castle consisted of a company of the 
Kildare militia, with the quartermaster in command. Whether any dis- 
turbance in that locality was apprehended, or whether the militia were 
stationed there for the protection of the house and property, is immaterial 
at this distance of time. It is sufficient to say that the quartermaster was 
there, and that he profited by his sojourn to elicit from the house- 
keeper (the only person of the former establishment now remaining in 
the castle) the following story. She alone was acquainted with all its 
sad incidents. With respect to them she had hitherto maintained a pro- 
found silence in her communications with those now in occupation ; and 
she would, perhaps, have continued to do so if she had not been impelled to 
relate them through the influence of her superstitious fears. One even- 
ing there were some articles of bedding wanted for the use of the militia, 
and for which it was necessary to ascend to the now disused visitors’ 
rooms. The housekeeper declared she would not go alone, so the quarter- 
master’s wife agreed to accompany her. They had ascended the stairs, 
and were proceeding along the corridor, when they fancied they heard 
the sound of footsteps echoing behind them. They were hurried and 
heavy, and were the footsteps of a person going in the same direction as 
themselves. To the excited imagination of the terrified housekeeper it 
appeared as if some person was walking rapidly to overtake them. They 
now sounded distinctly beside her. Terrified ve on expression, she 
screamed and turned to rest on her companion, when the candle which 
the latter held in her hand was suddenly extinguished by a gust of wind 
from an open window in one of the rooms. The housekeeper fell fainting 
on the floor. The quartermaster’s wife kept screaming for help, and 
groping her way along the corridor to the staircase. Her screams brought 
several of the militia to her assistance. ‘They procured lights, and carried 
down what seemed the lifeless body of the housekeeper. The quarter- 
master, having heard the particulars of the cause of her fright, was ap- 
prehensive of thieves being in the house, the more so as he had that day 
received the company’s pay, which was still in his possession. He there- 
fore determined to search the upper apartments, and ordered some of his 
men to arm themselves and follow him. They searched the bedrooms and 
drawing-room, even the armoury and museum, but no one was found 
secreted there, while the men were half stifled and blinded with dust. The 
search having proved fruitless, they descended to the parlour, which served 
as a guard-room, where they found the old housekeeper gradually reviving 
from her fainting-fit. Every one awaited her revival with impatience : 
every one evinced a pardonable curiosity to hear from her own lips an ac- 
Dee.—vou. CXXIX. NO. DXVI. 21 
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count of what had frightened her. But the first words she uttered showed 
how much her excited imagination had been impressed by the remem- 
brance of certain tragical events which had shea cr in the castle. “JI 
have seen him,” said she; “I have seen George Macartney !” 
She could speak no more. Half-dead with fright, she was placed on 

a sofa before the fire, and a little wine-and-water was given to her as a 
restorative. When she was sufficiently recovered to bear removal she 
was carried to her own room, the quartermaster’s wife remaining to keep 
her company. 

Lorre. could disabuse her mind of the notion that she had seen a 
ghost, nor could she be prevailed on to remain alone for an instant. 

ow, the quartermaster was a man of considerable intelligence. He 
knew that if he pooh-poohed her statement about the ghost he should 
retard her recovery, as opposition to any deep-rooted conviction acts in- 
— on a debilitated constitution ; he therefore spoke soothingly to 
~ me | with a little skilful management, led her on to speak of those 
matters which had impressed themselves so deeply on her mind, and had 
generated the belief in the appearance of the supernatural visitor. As 
for the housekeeper, she felt that it would afford her relief and comfort to 
disburden her mind of the sad story, so she narrated it to the quarter- 
master, who, on retiring to his room, took it down in writing. With 
some slight alterations, it is as follows : 


I. 

When the old Marquis of Antrim died he left no male issue, so his 
newly-acquired title died with him. But some time before his death he 
had obtained the king’s permission to bequeath his ancient titles, honours, 
and estates to his daughters, the eldest of whom now succeeded as 
Countess of Antrim. She had the absolute disposal of a great deal of the 
property, and as she had as yet evinced no intention of marrying, and 
had become estranged from her sister, she invited for company-sake to the 
castle two youths of the ancient family of the Macartneys. They were 
closely allied to the Antrim family by marriage, therefore it was not un- 
reasonably supposed that, if the boys succeeded in pleasing her, they 
would become her heirs. 

Between the ages of the brothers there was a difference of two years. 
George, the elder brother, was, at this period, fourteen years old. Eugene 
at once became the favourite of the countess. She liked his appearance, 
she liked his cheerful, happy disposition. His joyous laugh dispelled the 
gloom of the lonely mansion. Unless when engaged in his studies, he 
was to be met roaming sportively about the building or the pleasure- 
grounds. The exuberance of his spirits prompted him to play many 
pranks. Sometimes when walking with the countess he would steal away 
from her side, and, whilst she would be wondering what had become of 
him, and had ‘walked some distance from where he had disappeared, he 
would rush from a hiding-place out across her path, and startle her by 
the suddenness of his reappearance. Sometimes when observing her in 
the portrait and curiosity-room, he would enter stealthily and conceal 
himself behind a suit of armour, and, after a little time, dart suddenly 
out, and frighten the countess. His azchness, his ingenuousness, his playful 
tricks, endeared him to her, and every moment he could spare from his 
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studies was spent in her company. She made no secret of her intentions 
with respect to him. He was to be her heir; and she lavished all her 
fondness on him, to the exclusion of his brother. On the disposition of 
the latter the effects of this marked preference for Eugene, which the 
countess took no pains to conceal, was painfully apparent. George was 
naturally st a sullen, averse to join in the plays and pastimes of 
his brother and other boys; he now became moody in the extreme, and 
his fitful temper caused him to be sometimes shunned by his brother, and 
hated by the countess and the domestics. It was not merely the good 
fortune of Eugene which had so affected him, but he hated the latter 
because he was the idol of that little circle. The sentiments thus engen- 
dered were fostered and developed by subsequent events. The growth 
of a passion, the development of an idea, are not, like Jonah’s gourd, the 
product of a night. It is by imperceptible degrees that passion especially 
acquires its supreme sway over the mind. By long brooding over a 
fancied slight we come to consider it an unpardonable injury which we 
desire to revenge. The few years passed by the young Macartneys in 
Antrim Castle, away from the watclful supervision of father or mother, 
and the favour lavished on Eugene, were destined to be fatal in their 
effects. 

Whatever latent good was in George’s nature was here utterly extin- 
guished, 

Moody, wayward, and self-willed, he was at last pronounced incor- 
rigible, and left to follow the bent of his inclination. He rarely strayed 
beyond the wing of the building in which he slept and studied. Just 
outside his room window was a tall elm-tree, which grew close to the 
house, and overshadowed it. It was his delight to jump from the window 
out on its branches and remain there some time, and then jump back to 
the window-sill, and so return to his apartment. This was his favourite 
mode of egress and ingress. When at the back of the house he would 
rarely think of entering by the door and ascending to his room by the 
stairs, but would climb the elm-tree, and jump over to his room window, 
in spite of the remonstrances and warnings of the servants. Indeed, the 
more terror this practice of his caused the inmates of the castle, the more 
he indulged in it. Two years thus passed away, and the brothers not 
appearing to make any marked proficiency in their studies under the care 
of tutors, the countess resolved to send them to a university. An influ. 
ential connexion of her family, Lord M., had suggested this step; he also 
recommended her to send them to a college in Paris, with the principal 
of which college he had had some intimacy. At first she thought to 
retain Eugene near her, he was so companionable, and the place would 
be so dull without him. But George positively declined to go unless he 
were accompanied by his brother. He was, of course, moved to this re- 
solution more by jealousy than affection. The countess consented with 
reluctance to the departure of Eugene ; but, though he was her chief 
solace, she remembered that no selfish considerations should be allowed 
to interfere with her duty to her protégés. They were, accordingly, 
sent to Paris. 

I. 

After an interval of four years, we are again introduced to the 
Macartneys. They had now grown to manhood, and completed their. 
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education. They were still residents of the gay and fascinating French 
capital. Paris had extraordinary attractions for young men in the 
tion of the Macartneys. They were furnished with the enchanter’s wand 
(letters of introduction), by which they obtained admission within the 
charmed circles in which the nobility of the ancien régime lived, moved, 
and had their being. The seductions of the French capital were at this 
riod irresistible. It was the reign of pleasure, for it was the reign of 
Madame du Barri. 

In the varied phases of Parisian life the Macartneys found ample oppor- 
tunity to gratify their opposite tastes. And never, perhaps, were two 
brothers more dissimilar. Their appearance, their habits, and their dis- 
positions, were unlike. George was tall, deep-chested, with dark com- 
plexion and dark hair. But already was the manly beauty of his face dis- 
figured by premature indulgence. It was neither repulsive nor attractive. 
It was, a8 it were, a page in an abstruse book, at which you gazed in- 
quisitively, and tried to decipher its characters ‘and guess their meaning. 
He was averse to society, but in his blazé moments he sought that of roués, 
and not unfrequently the excitement of the gaming-table. 

Eugene was not so tall, his complexion was fair, and his handsome face 
was set off with a profusion of curly chesnut hair. His disposition was 
still as lively as when it illumined the dull castle of Antrim, cheered the 
seclusion of the countess, and provoked the mirth of the domestics. He 
was made for society, and could not live out of it ; but he delighted most 
in the company of ladies, by whom he was courted and petted. 

About this time the brothers became attached to the family of Comte 
A. Monsieur le Comte was the sole surviving descendant of an ancient 
race that was noble in the time of Pepin. Madame la Comtesse, sa femme, 
could boast of a lineage as ancient and noble. They had an only child, a 
daughter, as beautiful, as piquante, and as fascinating as a French girl 
could be. Like many others of the haute noblesse of the period, there 
was more pride than money in the family. They moved, of course, in 
the charmed circle of which the Macartneys had the entrée. ‘The brothers 
soon became constant visitors at the comte’s mansion. ‘They were always 
received with their host’s kindly ‘“ Vous étes le bien venu, Monsieur 
Macartney; et vous aussi, Monsieur Eugene.” They were even more 
affectionately greeted by the countess and her aoe daughter. The 
attention of the latter seemed equally divided between the brothers. With 
the elder she was grave and reserved, while her eyes spoke the warmth of 
an affectionate and loving heart. In his absence, in Eugene’s company, 
she, however, compensated herself for the restraint which she had put on 
in his presence, and gave free play to her vivacious disposition. With the 
sagacity of her sex she soon perceived that both brothers were épris with 
her, before they themselves were conscious of it. They, however, became 
shy, and eventually jealous of each other. Each believed himself the one 
favoured by the young beauty. Each had had reason to hope that his 
love was reciprocated. But the young syren was as yet only displaying 
her charms for her own amusement. She had not felt any marked pre- 
ference for either of the brothers. Playing with fire is, however, a dan- 
gerous pastime. ‘Ihe female heart could not long remain in this state of 
indecision. The embers of love unconsciously smouldered there, and were 


fanned into a flame by the gay and loving Eugene. This youth proved 
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a more dangerous rival than his brother had apprehended; but at eighteen 
= of age we are capable of great achievements in the field of love, 

ugene urged his suit with the impetuousness of youth. He had already 
the prestige of the wealth he was to inherit, and he failed not to profit 
by every advantage. 

George was twenty-one, and had just succeeded to the family property. 
The Macartneys, being a branch of the Macarthys of the south of 
Ireland, had this advantage over any of the French nobility, that, while 
the latter were proud to date their slevation from the time of Pepin, the 
Macarthys were a royal race when the ancestors of that king lived in 
obscurity, and obtained a precarious existence by feeding on pippins, 
‘“‘The boast of heraldry” was also on the side of Eugene: but had it not 
been there, the choice of the lady would have been equally decisive. Un- 
fortunately for herself, and unfortunately for the brothers, she was a 
coquette by nature. At the moment when her heart was Eugene’s she 
continued to give hope to George. The brothers now became totally 
estranged. George, considering his suit as accepted, proposed formally 
to the count. The usudi settlements and preparations were being made, 
when the feelings of the élite of Parisian society were shocked by a most 
irregular proceeding: le jeune Irlandois had eloped with the charming 
daughter of Mons. le Comte A. There was, consequently, great excite- 
ment in French society. Anything so unusual as this had not been heard 
of in the matrimonial world within the memory of the most ancient 
member of the ancien régime. Les Irlandois were evidently more ex- 
citable, more impressionable and impassioned, than les Frangais. 

It was discovered that the runaways were provided with ——- and 
were travelling post, under fictitious names, to Boulogne, doubtless with 
the intention of reaching England. They had had a good start, so that pur- 
suit would be fruitless. George Macartney was the only one who felt deeply 
injured by the elopement. An alliance with him was evidently repugnant 
to the lady. Yet she had given him reason to hope, and had bound his 
heart to her own by the tendrils of affection. She had now violently 
snapped those bonds asunder, and flung away the heart which she had 
moulded to her fancy, as the potter moulds clay for his pottery. Tritled 
with, jilted, George felt his love suddenly changed into inextinguishable 
hatred. He made some hasty arrangements with respect to his property, 
and disappeared. 

III. 

Antrim Castle could not boast of many external architectural embel- 
lishments. It was, as we have already described, a plain, substantial 
building. A low wall, now needing repair in some places, separated the 
grounds from the road which led to Larne. But the grounds were thickly 
wooded, and in the autumn, if the castle was approached by this road, 
the view to an artist’s eye was really beautiful. ‘The time should be sun- 
set, when at the close of September the castle shone before you as if it 
were of white marble, and the foliage of the trees had that russet, 
autumnal tint which, when illumined by the slanting rays of the setting 
sun, makes one colour blind to the hues of surrounding objects. Along 
the road the fallen, withered leaves lay crispy under the wayfarer’s feet, 
unless when they were blown into little eddies by the evening breeze. 
Just four years after the elopement had happened, a solitary wayfarer 
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was walking along the road from Larne, and appeared to be particularly 
struck with the castle and pleasure-grounds. Yet it was not the beauties 
of the place in which he was imterested, for his gaze was principally fixed 
on the places where the wall was ruinous. If you looked well at this 
stranger, you would see something suspicious in his face, in his general 
appearance, and im his mode of progression. He examined everything 
with a scrutinising gaze. By the arrangement of his dress he seemed 
totally regardless of the impression he made on the spectator, and every 
now and then he stopped and looked scowlingly over the grounds, through 
the bright russet-tinted foliage of the trees, and on, as it were, into the 
windows of the castle. His pace was irregular; sometimes he walled 
hurriedly along, and then, relapsmg into his thoughtful mood, he would 
walk slowly onwards, gazing on the castle and the grounds, and scruti- 
nising the wall and the partially dried-up ditch. Having reached the 
turn where the road branched on the one hand to the castle, and on the 
other to the town, our pedestrian proceeded to the latter place. It was 
getting dark now, but still he walked on with the confidence of a man 
who knew his way. He made no inquiries of te few persous who from 
time to time passed him, and who paid him no marked attention, as they 
considered thim a casual visitor to the castle. On arriving at the town, he 
selected an hotel which had the Autrim Arms emblazoned over its door. 
Its chief attraction for the stranger was its absence of all bustle. It was 
the most unfrequented hotel in the town, and a traveller was but in little 
danger of bemg molested by the inquisitiveness of guests or waiters. The 
former seldom came, and the latter were not kept. 

The stranger required private accommodation. The landlady waited 
on him, and, being a fair specimen of ther class, she entertained him with 
the gossip of the neighbourhood, while she scrutmised his dress and 
general appearance. ‘here was nothing very pleasing in his face: it 
was stern and forbidding. His age might be thirty, or more or less; 
you could not say with any degree of certainty. His long dark moustache, 
and his semi-military cap, of which he did not divest himself in the pre- 
sence of the landlady, his general deportment, all betokened him to be of 
the military profession. His arriving on foot, and without luggage, 
might have caused her some uneasiness as to the traveller’s ability to pay 
his reckoning, if he had not produced a well-filled purse, and anticipated 
any demands that might be made on him by paying liberally such expenses 
as he might incur during a two-days’ sojourn at the hotel. 

This conduct put the landlady in the best of spirits, and she discoursed 
with volubility about many things, and especially about the folk at the 
castle. “It was a very romantic story she had to tell him about the 
Macartneys, and no doubt his honour, who was a stranger in those parts, 
would like to hear it. The castle was now im the possession of a Mr. 
Eugene Macartney, a connexion and the heir of the Countess of Antrim, 
who made over the property to him, and went, herself, four years ago, to 
live in another mansion which was situated in a gayer neighbourhood, 
when Mr. Eugene brought home his pretty French wife ; and though four 
years were now passed their honeymoon was not yet over, so fond were 
they of each other; that he had an elder brother, George, a very bad 
dispositioned boy, who was supposed to be so envious of his younger 
brother’s happiness and good fortune that he could not bear to return to 
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this country, and had not been heard of since, and, indeed, he was so 
much disliked in the neighbourhood that no one regretted his absence.” 

This part of her story she qualified by saying such was the gossip of 
the neighbourhood with respect to Mr. George. She did not, herself, 
recollect him, having only come to that part of the country since the boys 
had been sent to France. 

Daring the recital of this story the stranger remained silent. He 
seemed absorbed in one engrossing thought. His features wore inflexibly 
the same expression : his brows closely knit, and a sardonic smile playing 
round his mouth. He requested to be left alone. Such was the account 
the landlady afterwards gave. 

Left to himself, the stranger eat heartily of the viands placed before 
him, and drank freely of the wine. Whatever act he was meditating, his 
inflexibility of purpose was not affected by what he had heard, or by the 
wine he was drinking. 

From time to time his measured military step was heard pacing the 
chamber. Subsequently, between nine and ten o'clock, he was observed 
to quit the hotel, as it*were for a stroll in the town. After walking a 
short distance he turned up a sort of street, which brought him again on 
the road which led to the castle. The night was dark, but he knew the 
way perfectly well. There was a slight frost in the air, the atmosphere 
was beautifully clear, and the stars twinkled brilliantly. He walked on 
to the front of the castle, and observed the apartments that were lighted, 
and the closed gates, at which he neither rang nor knocked. As he was 
gazing on the building before him, he heard the noise of the undoing of 
bolts, and retiring behind some trees where he was screened from obser- 
vation, he waited until the gate should be opened and closed again. The 
lodge-keeper was letting out one of the men-servants, who said he was 
going to spend the night with some friends in the town, and that the 
master and mistress were alone in the drawing-room playing chess. 

The stranger waited till the gate was closed, and the man was some 
distance on his way to the town; then he came out of the clump of trees, 
and walked rapidly towards the road to Larne. His keen scrutiny of the 
state of the wall and of the ditch, in the early part of the evening, had 
not been without an object. He crossed the ditch easily, and the facility 
with which he erossed the wall proved him to be a practised gymnast. 
Just as he was preparing to drop to the other side, he raised his eyes, 
and a shower of beautiful stars fell from the heavens. But though his 
eyes saw this phenomenon, it failed to excite emotions either of pity or 
admiration. His dark spirit would not be checked or warned by a sight 
that might well have suggested to his busy imagination the fall of Lucifer 
and his angels. Safely inside the wall, he directed his steps towards the 
left wing of the building. It was here, it will be remembered, the young 

Macartneys lodged before they left for France. 

He passed the intervening space unnoticed and unmolested. Even his 
conscience did not interpose to check him; though every step he took, 
every tree and shrub he passed, might have revived many past associations 
of a more innocent period in his life. He arrived at the left wing, and 
having satisfied himself that he was still unobserved, and that there were 
no lights burning in this part of the building, he operates the elm-tree 
that leaned towards the upper windows, ascended it, and swung across 
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to the casement of the window, which he opened, and entered the house. 
Had there been any one to observe his features at this time, the look of 
that face would have shocked them. Its malignant expression was in- 
describable, The mingled sentiments of envy, jealousy, and hatred, were 
intensified. It seemed rather the face of a Som than that of a man. 

The landlady of the Antrim Arms was waiting up for her guest. 
When eleven o'clock struck she began to think it was time for him to 
return. She shut up her house, and retired to a cozy little parlour, 
where she would wait for him till twelve o'clock, After that hour he 
might take his chance of getting in, she would wait up no longer for him. 
The room was very cozy, and she was very tired, so when twelve o’clock 
struck the landlady was practising a very unfeminine accomplishment— 
she was actually snoring. One o’clock struck, and her slumbers were 
now broken by an unusual bustle in the street. It must be a fire some- 
where—was her own house safe? Such were the thoughts that occurred 
to her as she rose hurriedly from her chair, went to a front window, 
opened it, and having satisfied herself that the Antrim Arms was safe 
from the perils of fire, she looked up and down for the cause of the great 
commotion which she now saw and heard. The alarm-bell of the castle 
had been ringing for some time. Men on horses and men on foot were 
hurrying in all directions. A party of yeomanry had gone up to the 
castle, a party of soldiers was following them, cries of horror and execra- 
tion against the perpetrators of some atrocious act were resounding in all 
directions. As she still looked out of window she saw a crowd pass, and 
in the midst“she perceived some soldiers who were bringing a prisoner to 
gaol, Our landlady was very much perplexed to know the meaning of 
all that she saw. But a friend of hers passed at that moment, and gave 
her the information she required. He told her that Mr, and Mrs. 
Macartney were murdered that night, and that a magistrate and a party 
of military had taken possession of the castle, with the view, if possible, 
of discovering some traces of the murderer, One of the domestics, the 
man she had seen in custody, had been arrested on suspicion. 

The bustle had now subsided, and the landlady having satisfied herself 
that the Antrim Arms was not in danger, and ascertained the cause of 
the alarming commotion which had so rudely broken her slumbers, she 
drew in her head, bolted and barred her house for the night, and retired 
to bed. The clock now pointed to two, and her guest was not returned, 
She naturally felt alarmed for his safety, and inwardly prayed that he 
might come to no harm on this dreadful night. 

lhe next morning, at an early hour, the good people of Autrim were 
up, and inquiring into the particulars of the murder. A crime of great 
magnitude had been committed, who was the criminal ? What motive 
had impelled him to commit the diabolical deed? As yet there was not 
a scintilla of reliable evidence by which either of these questions could 
even be partially solved. But the authorities proceeded to hold an official 
inquiry at the castle. The building was inspected, and the domestics 
underwent a rigorous examination. Patrols of military and yeomaury 
scoured the neighbouring country, arresting suspicious persons, and col- 
lecting such information as might lead to the discovery and detection of 
the criminal. As yet, the servant-man was the only person in custody 
against whom there was a shadow of evidence. He was the last person 
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in the room on the night the unhappy couple were murdered. He left 
the castle between nine and ten o'clock, having told the other domestics 
that they were not to appear in the drawing-room until rung for, as Mr, 
and Mrs. Macartney did not wish to be interrupted in the game of chess 
they were playing. 

he followmg particulars were elicited at the official inquiry: The 
body of Mr. Macartney was lying, face downwards, on the middle of the 
floor: there was a poniard thrust in the heart. Mrs. Macartney had 
fallen down in a kneeling posture near the fireplace ; her face and expanded 
arms were resting on a couch, which had probably been her seat when 
the murderer entered. She had received two stabs in the region of the 
heart. The carpet and the couch ‘were clotted with blood. There had 
evidently been no struggle. No cries had been heard. The furniture 
had not been displaced or upset : only a small chess-table lay overturned 
near the fireplace, with the chessmen scattered about here and there on 
the carpet and in the little pools of blood which had dripped from the 
couch. In both cases death must have been instantaneous. 

The position of the bodies, the state of the apartment, and the impunity 
with which the murders had been committed, suggest the following 
solution of the mystery: Mr. Macartney approached the person he saw 
entering the room. Was the prisoner known or unknown to him, and 
supposed to have come with friendly or hostile intentions ? But there had 
been no noise made, no cries uttered, no alarm given, which surely would 
have been the case if the latter supposition were correct. Supposing the 
visitor to be an utter stranger, entering the apartment unexpected and 
unannounced, his intrusion would have been immediately resented, while 
Mrs. Macartney would have promptly given the alarm. But this was not 
done, therefore the visitor was known, His abrupt entrance must have 
disconcerted as well as displeased Mrs. Macartney, and she doubtless rose 
and averted her face with the intention of quitting the apartment with- 
out giving any mark of recognition to the unwelcome visitor. Hence her 
husband’s assassination was unseen by her, and hence her own was effected 
before she was conscious of any danger, or had time to give an alarm, 
The maid, on examination, stated that she had remained below stairs ex- 
pecting every moment to be rung for to attend in the drawing-room, At 
last, when eleven o'clock struck, she, knowing that her lady customarily 
retired before that hour, went up-stairs, bustled about the corridor, and 
coughed and hemmed to attract attention, and failing in this, she descended 
to the servants’ apartment, where she remained till twelve o'clock. She 
was afraid to interrupt her master and mistress, as John, the servant-man, 
had told her they were playing chess. However, when twelve o'clock 
struck, she went up again, and coughed and hemmed as before, but see- 
ing the lights still burning, which a peep through the keyhole enabled 
her to do, she retired. At half-past twelve she again ascended, this time 
with the intention of entering the drawing-room, as the stillness began to 
alarm her. She entered the apartment, and, on witnessing the horrifying 
sight, rushed out screaming for help, and fainted from exhaustion and 
terror as soon as assistance arrived. 

The result of the inquiry may be briefly summed up. The servant was 
liberated, as the evidence was not deemed sufficient to send him for trial. 
The bench of magistrates failed to discover any trace of the murderer, or 
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what possible motive any one could have had for committing the crime. 
Two circumstances were, however, unaccounted for; one was, that a 
window in a disused room in the long wing of the building was found 
open, and the other, the mysterious disappearance of the stranger who 
had supped at the Antrim Arms Hotel. 


IV. 

A fter the commission of this crime a great gloom fell upon the neighbour- 
hood. The castle remained untenanted. None of the old domestics could 
be prevailed onto live in it, nor could others be found willing to supply 
their places. The building and the grounds were avoided as plague- 
stricken spots, and after dark few cared to venture on the road from which 
the castle was visible. In order to prevent the entire estate from feeling 
the blighting imfluence of the late catastrophe, Lord M. had taken it 
under his management, and, by virtue of his connexion with the 
Macartneys, was universally ‘recognised as the representative of the 
absent heir. This state of thmgs continued for eight years. During this 
long interval the whereabouts of George had remained a profound 

mystery. From the time he had disappeared from Paris, every attempt 
to discover the place of his retreat had been unavailing. Its discovery now 
was owing to a purely accidental circumstance. An intimate friend of 
Lord M. was stopping at Vienna. He had formerly known the Macartneys, 
having frequently met them during their residence in Paris. He corre- 
sponded occasionally with Lord M., and from a letter which the latter 
received from him at this period we ‘make the following extract : 


“Vienna, Aug., 178—. 

“My pear Lorp M.,—I have at length exchanged the gaieties of 
Paris for those of Vienna. As yet every thing wears a couleur de rose 
appearance, but I am apprehensive that this impression will not be last- 
ing, as the best society here is beginning already to seem nothing better 
than a feeble imitation of that which I have left behind. 

“ My journey hither, however, has enabled me to make a discovery 
that will greatly astonish you. Ata ball given here a few-evenings ago 
by the Countess H., I was introduced to some officers, and was par- 
ticularly struck by the appearance of one of them, whose features seemed 
quite familiar to me, and whom I immediately recognised as the long- 
missing George Macartney. Time has not dealt leniently with him. His 
features are stern and careworn; he is grown prematurely old. His 
breast was resplendent with ribbons and medals, and he was addressed by 
the title of count. After looking at him, and listening to his voice for 
some time, I became convinced that I was not mistaken as to the identity 
of this decorated and titled personage. I watched my opportunity to 
aecost him ‘by his name, but I soon regretted my temerity. I shall not 
readily forget the look that he gave me. Indeed, if I were an artist, and 
wanted to paint the fall of Lucifer, the count’s face, as then seen, would 
have served admirably for that of the rained archangel. He received my 
advances with frigid” politeness, complimented me on my memory, and 
admitted that his name was George Macartney, but that he preferred 
being known by the name under which he had earned his decorations and 
titles. He was so curt in his speech, and so abrupt in his manner, that I 
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did not choose either to continue or to renew the conversation. Avs you, 
however, may think it necessary to write to him on family matters, [ 
enclose his address. He is known by the name of Count 8. 
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As soon as Lord M. had received this letter he wrote to the newly- 
discovered heir, informing him of all that had happened since his disap- 
pearance: of the countess’s munificent gift of the castle to Eugene on his 
arrival in Ireland with his French wife, of the tragic end of both, and of 
the necessity there was for his speedy return, and that, as Eugene had 
left no children, his brother was now the lawful heir to all the property, 
of which he, Lord M., had acted as trustee in his absence. 

Lord M. received a most gratifying reply. Count Macartney, as he 
was now styled, informed him that, in consequence of the intelligence 
communicated i his letter, he thought it advisable to return to Ireland. 
He had hitherto been ignorant of his brother’s fate, and was, therefore, 
shocked beyond expression to hear of the mysterious and tragic end of 
him and Mrs. “Macartney. He specified the time at which his arrival at 
Antrim might be expected. 

Lord M. made the necessary arrangements to give him a cordial re- 
ception. Company were invited to meet him. The wonted hospitality 
of M House, even, was to be surpassed on this occasion. This mark of 
delicate attentton was the more necessary as the count was returning a 
stranger to his country, and his own house was as yet dimmed by the 
dark shade of the funeral pall. 

Puncetual to the appointed time, the count arrived at M mansion. 
Many of the nobility and gentry were there to meet him, and many 
others were to arrive subsequently. But the count’s state of mind was 
not of the happiest, and indisposed him for receiving pleasure from the 
company. He avoided them as much as politeness would permit. His 
manner was calculated rather to repel than ‘to invite their advances. This 
unamiable trait, together with his fondness for seclusion, was at first 
attributed to his foreign habits, and considered the result of his long re- 
sidence among the phiegmatie Germans. But his moody disposition and 
frequent fits of absence could not be similarly accounted for. There was 
a gloom hanging over his existence, to dispel which all the arts of Lord 
M., and all the gaieties of M House, had as yet been unavailing. The 
ladies, however, having sat in conclave on the matter, concluded that his 
malady arose from a disappointment in love experienced in his youth, and 
that as he had‘then found it his bane, they suggested he might uow find 
it his antidote. Some of the gentlemen present might, in support of this 
view, have quoted Homer, and said that the spear of Achilles could alone 
cure the wound itself had inflicted. 

Lord M.’s adhesion to this article in the marriage creed was readily 
obtained. He became a neophyte probably through interested motives, 
He had two marriageable daughters, either of whom was competent to 
undertake the task of curing the wealthy count, provided his malady pro- 
ceeded from the assigned cause. But he had also a project of his own in 
view, which he hoped would be equally efficacious. He knew that boy- 
hood’s associations were far the pleasantest in man’s existence. He 
trusted that the revival of those associations in the mind of his guest 
would produce the intended effect. He fancied that this could be best 
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accomplished by placing him in the immediate possession of his property, 
and in the habitation of his own mansion. It was in Antrim Castle that 
two of the most eventful years in Macartney’s boyhood had been spent. 
His old apartments there, and his favourite walks in its pleasure-grounds, 
must be hallowed in his memory. If the place could be made to wear its 
old appearance, and be filled with gay company, Lord M. fondly expected 
a favourable change in Macartney’s disposition, if the latter were sud- 
denly placed in the midst of the scenes of his boyhood’s pleasures and 

Lord M. had no sooner conceived his plan than he prepared to carry 
it into execution. Skilled artificers of all kinds were employed to restore 
the place. The castle and pleasure-grounds began to wear their former 
aspect, and when everything was completed, Lord M. proceeded with his 
arrangements. He invited a number of the nobility and gentry of the 
surrounding country toa ball. All the tenantry on the Macartney estate 
were invited to an entertainment on the same day. The invitations were 
all addressed from M House, so that none as yet suspected that 
Antrim Castle was to be the scene of the festive gathering. This secresy 
was purposely maintained, in order the more completely to surprise 
Macartney. 

When all the necessary preparations had been completed, the guests 
received timely notice to repair to Antrim Castle. In the daytime the 
tenantry were to be feasted on the lawn in front, and they received inti- 
mation that possibly the foreign habits of their new landlord might not 
make an Irish ovation unacceptable to him. As to Macartney, he was 
kept in ignorance of the place of revels. He was told that there was to 
be a demonstration in honour of his return, and when the day came he 
resigned himself without inquiry into the hands of Lord M., to be con- 
ducted to the appointed place. 

The castle was about three hours’ drive from M House. Lord M., 
taking the count with him in his carriage, started at eleven o'clock for 
Antrim. The other members of the family, including Lady M., had pre- 
ceded them. Everything, including the weather, was. favourable. The 
tenantry were to dine at three o’clock in a large tent erected on the lawn. 
A band of music was engaged to play for their entertainment. 

The drive from M House was one of the most embarrassing that 
Lord M. had ever had. He did not wish to weaken the force of the sur- 
prise he had prepared for the count by telling him whither they were 
going. Indeed, the latter evinced no desire to be inquisitive; he seemed 
more abstracted than usual, more gloomy, more averse to conversation, 
like a man who had a presentiment of some imminent calamity. In vain 
Lord M. exerted those agreeable qualities which rendered him so 
acceptable in society, his companion was proof against them, and pre- 
served a sullen gravity during the journey. When the castle gates were 
reached, and the cheerful music, mingling with the mirthful voices of the 
tenantry, reached the ears of Lord M. and the count, the latter, on de- 
scending from the carriage, for the first time gazed around him. 

The castle, with its well-known aspect, was before him. The lawn was 
- decorated with a triumphal arch, and swarmed with people, who gave 
him a hearty cheer of welcome. On witnessing all this, the emotional 
expression of his face was indescribable. He looked as Louis XI. might 
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be supposed to look on visiting some place where he had perpetrated a 
deed of unusual atrocity, and that this was a peasant show of mock glad- 
ness got up to greet him. He bowed his thanks, and walked with quick 
ace towards the castle, whilst cheer after cheer rose from the assemblage. 
dy M, and her daughters were standing on the door-steps to welcome 
him. ‘To their words of greeting he replied briefly, and looked as if he 
would gladly escape to some quiet apartment where he could indulge his 
melancholy mood, but it was a part of the plan to keep him amidst the bustle 
of the scene and prevent him from retiring. He felt himself constrained 
to act in accordauce with the wishes of the M. family. He presided at 
the dinner-table of the tenantry; he joined his ‘friends at their repast, of 
which he partook very sparingly; he could not yet be induced to ascend 
to the drawing-room, i ea everything was prepared for the ball in the 
evening, nor to go through the pleasure-grounds, where the elm-tree of 
his boyish days stood. 

At length the time came when the ball guests might be expected. 
Carriage after carriage arrived, conveying numbers of the nobility and 
gentry, who responded heartily to the invitation of the popular and hos- 
pitable Lord M. The ball-room was dazzling with lights and female 
loveliness; good music, and its ball-room complement—good dancin 
were there, aud Lady M. and her accomplished daughters showed by their 
example how the guests might thoroughly enjoy themselves. So far all 
went “merry as a marriage-bell,” but the host had not yet appeared, 
and as he was personally unknown to most of the persons present, his 
strange absence caused a buzz of inquiry to circulate in the drawing- 
room. ‘Twice had he been sent for to his apartment. The servants 
reported that they had found him there with his arms. resting upon the 
table, and his head clasped between his hands as if overcome with some 
great sorrow, and that he had on each occasion made the same reply to 
their message: * Yes, yes, 1 am coming!” Then Lord M. became 
alarmed, and went himself in search of the count. He found him dressed, 
in the posture as described by the servants, and in a most distressing 
state of mind, 

“Come, come, count,” said he, “ your guests are expecting you, and 
are anxious to congratulate you on your return to Ireland and your suc- 
cession to this property. 1 have been exerting my humble powers to 
discharge those pleasing duties which you, with your continental manners, 
will be able to discharge much more gracefully—namely, the duties of 
the host of Antrim Castle. Come, you will find the atmosphere of the 
drawing-room much more genial than that of this gloomy apartment, 
and perhaps among the crowd of lovely women that are now your guests, 
you may see some one that will induce you to change your lonely bachelor 
habits for the social duties of married life. Believe me, my dear count, 
that matrimony is the best remedy for melancholy.” 

He then gently assisted the count to arise, and was deeply concerned 
to observe that the latter’s appearance had been so much altered within a 
few hours’ time. A deathly pallor overspread the face of George Ma- 
cartney. He gazed with a wild stare at his friend, and accompanied him 
to the drawing-room. He traversed the corridor with faltering steps. 
The strains of music, the sound of happy voices, and of the movements of 
the dance, echoed through that loug passage. But George Macartney 
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was unaffected by them, and looked as if he were suddenly bereft of 
reason. They hed advanced now too far to retreat, which Lord M. was 
meditating, as his compamion was not in a fit state to be presented to the 
company. A number of gentlemen already encircled them, and their in- 
troduction to Count Macartney was being gone through, when the latter, 
looking through the open doorway, fixed his eyes, as it were, on empty 
started convulsively, and advanced hurriedly into the apartment. 
The consternation of the gentlemen and the terror of the ladies may be 
imagined, when they saw the man whom they had been waiting to greet 
as their host rush in amongst them like a maniac. With his arms ex- 
tended before him, and his eyes fixed on vacancy, he exclaimed, “ Eugene, 
I know that the time has come at which your death, and that of your 
wife, shall be avenged!” He then addressed the company: “I have,” 
said he, “the primal curse upon me. It was I that murdered my brother, 
and my brother’s wife. I entered the house by means of the elm-tree, 
which I used to climb as a boy, and in this very apartment revenged thie 
wrongs which I had endured in Paris.” 

He was seized and hurried away before he could say more. The terror 
of the ladies was indescribable. Some were shrieking, some had fainted. 
There was a general bustle of departure ; all who could were hurrying to 
leave a house which seemed accursed. The drawing-room was speedily 
emptied. The lower rooms were filled with persons whose carriages had 
not yet been got ready; but the continued roll of wheels, as carriage 
after carriage left the lawn, told with what quickness horses were being 
harnessed to the carriages. In the midst of the uproar the report of a 
pistol-shot was heard. It was now remembered that there had been no 
guard placed over the unhappy man whose self-denunciations were re- 
garded as the ravings of a maniac. Lord M., followed by some friends 
and attendants, hastened up-stairs and into the drawing-room, whence the 
sound had proceeded. There the lights still burned brilliantly ; but the 
disordered and deserted state of the apartment contrasted painfully with 
its previous gay and festive appearance. There, on the spot where 
Eugene Macartney was murdered eight years before, lay the lifeless body 
of Count George Macartney, his hand still clutching the pistol with 
which he had violently ended his life—a life, the guilt or innocence of 
which must now remain a mystery. 
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A BOARDING-SCHOOL “DOWN SOUTH.” 
I.—HOW I BECAME PROFESSOR OF THREE FINE ARTS. 


Tue following narrative is true, and there is not the slightest invention 
in it. The picture may be a caricature, but I cannot help it : 

Just five years and a half ago I landed in the New World with a stock 
of philological and juridical knowledge, as well as a decent fund of German 
conscientiousness, aud to my no slight surprise I found three different 
professorships cut and dried for me. I had scarce arrived in Philadelphia 
ere my friend K. came into my modest garret with a beaming face, to 
inform me that the principal of an important ladies’ institution at Macon, 
in Mississippi, had come up to engage a German professor for painting, 
drawing, and music. 

“It is a first-rate situation,” he said, ‘‘ which you must accept.” 

At first, speechless through surprise, I looked him in the face for a 
while, but his seriousness soon convinced me that he was not jesting. 
Hence I answered him : 

‘* My dear friend, I never had a brush in my hand in my whole life. 
I certainly drew a head once at school, five-and-twenty years ago, but 
have quite forgotten the art. As for music, I noticed this very day that 
I could not remember the notes, and I have not touched a key for at least 
fifteen years,” 

I had made this painful discovery at a pianoforte in my boarding-house. 
Thanks to my good memory, I had managed to get through the first two 
parts of ‘‘ Weber’s Invitation,” but the third part had presented difficulties 
which my stiff fingers could not master. 

* That’s all of no use,” K. answered my objections. ‘“ You will come 
with me at once to the principal. But play me something first.” 

With evil forebodings I sat down to the piano, strummed the first two 
parts of the Invitation, and broke down in the third, as I had autici- 

ated. 
we Oh, stuff!” my friend remarked; “ you mustn’t break down like 
that.”’ 

*‘ My dear friend,” I said, soothingly, “ I am most anxious not to break 
down, but I must, as I do not know the piece.” 

“Oh, stuff! You must play it right off, or you won’t get the situa- 
tion. But come along.” 

We set out to find the principal, who was to be seen at a large music- 
store no great distance from my house. My friend was to play the inter- 
preter, as I could not speak English yet. In the grief of my heart I tried, 
en route, to urge my companion to honestly acquaint the principal with 
the state of my musical qualifications, but at the same time to hint that 
I would do my utmost to make up for my deficiencies. 

‘For Heaven’s sake don’t talk such strange bosh,” he replied ; “ that 
will not do in America. Here a man must know everything. If I were 
to tell the principal the truth, you would not have a chance of the situa- 
tion,”’ 
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The principal, Mr. Pointdexter, a well-fed gentleman and Methodist, 
surveyed me from head to foot, and then seemed to regard me as the real 
r of the three above-mentioned fine arts. On entering the store, 

| noticed with horror, near the door, an open piano, and tried to remove 
the scene of the negotiation as far as possible from the instrument, lest 
a stray glance at it might induce the professor to request me to play some- 


ng. 

The negotiation began between my friend and Mr. Pointdexter, and 
was finished with surprising speed. Ere five minutes were over, the 
former told me that everything was arranged, and I was engaged as pro- 
fessor of painting, drawing, and music. My conscience pricked me, and 
urged me to make the principal understand in my aoe | broken Eng- 
lish that I knew nothing about the two first arts, and, as for the third, I 
had just gone back to the first principles. But he answered me very 
dryly: “ You have a full month, and can learn all that.” 

The school year began on October 1, and we were now in the last 
week of August. In these four weeks, then, I should, and could, accord- 
ing to the principal’s statement, become a triple artist. Mr. Pointdexter, 
as a native, must understand this, and his remarks had a cheering effect, 
and I said to myself, “‘ The climate of this country must be very favour- 
able to artistic development, and will have the same effect on you.” 

I therefore asked the principal if he had the requisite materials at his 
institution, so that I could begin my studies at once. He answered in 
the affirmative, and the matter was concluded. He then introduced me 
to a Mr. Oliva, whom he had engaged to teach Italian and singing. 
Oliva, who had been singing in pot-houses at Philadelphia, represented 
himself as the son of a general, and declared that he had been an officer 
in the first Italian campaign; but I have reasonable suspicions that he 
was a tailor by trade, for, afterwards, he made himself several shirts, 
turned a coat, &c., and did it all with a readiness which only a sartorial 
artiste could display. I owed to his instructions, indeed, considerable 
progress in this noble profession. 

On a Thursday our engagement was concluded ; and, on the next day, 
Pointdexter carried me and the Italian off to the railway station. Before 
starting I bought a couple of sketches, paper, and other drawing materials, 
and started in good spirits with my two companions and a lady teacher 
| engaged at Richmond. From Richmond to Montgomery I was unable 
to apply to my artistic exercises, for we travelled day and night in the 
train; but at the latter town we went on board a steamer, which was to 
convey us to Mobile. This tour took three days, owing to the low water 
in the Alabama, and I found a favourable opportunity for drawing. 
Hence, I looked about for a suitable spot, and was so lucky as to discover 
on deck an old coach, in which I at once established my studio. I fetched 
a sketch of two boys playing with a dog, and stepped into the coach. 
After I had been at work some time, a little Yankee schoolboy visited my 
studio, sat down coolly by my side, and asked very simply whether I was 
drawing a monkey. I gave him a killing look, ordered him out, packed 
up my traps, me resolved to let the climate have its effect on me ere I 
began to draw again. 
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Rather agitated by this downfal, I leant over the gangway and gazed 
at the river. All at once I felt a pluck at my sleeve, and, on turning, 
saw my principal, who soon got all my cash from me except two dollars, 
under the excuse that he was short. I afterwards learnt that he did this 
with the praiseworthy intention of depriving me of the means of bolting. 
Thus lightened, I tried to cheer my spirits by the gay sight the voyage 
offered. The banks of the Alabama a long way below Montgomery are 
very pleasant. They rise rather high on both sides, the left bank being 
well wooded, while the right is chiefly covered with large cotton planta- 
tions. From the latter negroes rolled bales of cotton down the bank, so 
soon as our steamer came in sight. At many spots, too, heavy cars were 
let down by ropes to deliver their lading aboard. So soon as the freight 
reached the shore, the steamer stopped, and the slaves, who formed our 
crew, set to work. Two planks were thrust ashore, over which the slaves 
hurried, driven by the overseer. With remarkable agility the negroes 
carried heavy bales or cases over the slippery planks ; now and then an 
idler received a lash from the overseer’s whip, while another woolly-head 
tried to avoid the whip by flight, and with hearty laughter made faces 
at the overseer from a safe distance, till some unforeseen interlude put an 
end to the pursuit, All at once, a huge bale rolled down the hill, dashed 
against a case standing on the water’s edge, and hurled it into the river. 
An indescribable yell of delight from all the niggers saluted this accident, 
while the planter under his umbrella stood indolently on his estate and 
gazed angrily at what was going on below. Another of these thin-legged 

lanters was busily engaged on the bank in making more holes in the 
crown of his black hat, so as to increase the ventilation; when the steam- 
whistle sounded, the planks were pulled in, and we moved ahead again. 
Then the negroes made themselves comfortable on the cotton bales, and 
rested from their labours. One muscular fellow laid himself full length 
on his back and exposed his black face to the torrid beams of the August 
sun with intense delight, while another stumbled over a rope and fell on 
the deck. This accident gave another woolly-head such an inexhaustible 
subject for laughter, that he positively rolled on the bales. Thus we 
went on quietly till nightfall, when the boat received a sharp blow, and 
we ran aground. This happened to us, by-the-by, some fifteen or twenty 
times during the trip, although the steamer only drew one and a half feet 
of water. The slaves went ashore with torches, and soon set her free 

in. 

At last we reached Mobile, to my great regret. I was so lucky as 
soon to find a German here, for whom I had a letter. I opened my heart 
to him, and expressed my alarm as to the lesson-giving, judging from m 
late drawing experiment. “ Don’t trouble yourself about that,” he said. 
“The ladies do not bother themselves at all about learning. It is all a 
swindle. You need only paint or draw something for the girls, so that 
they may have it to show. ‘They will not do anything themselves.” 

“That would be all right,” I replied, “if I could paint or draw any- 
thing for them.” 

“Go to the institution safely. Let the girls do as they like ; that is 
what they want.” 

Uncertain whether to feel consoled or not by these remarks, I went to 
the hotel, where my agitation of mind, and the countless mosquitoes, 
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pare oe The next morning I happened to take up the 
obile Daily Tribune, and, to my great ae found the following 
announcement in it : 

“We hear that Mr. Pointdexter has been north, im order to complete 
the arrangements for his admirable school. He engaged there a well- 
known Italian professor to give lessons in operatic music. He also ac- 

uired Professor Oliva, of Naples, and a German linguist from Heidelberg. 
With these acquisitions, his school will be equal to ayy college in the 
United States,” &c. 

From Mobile we started by train, which wou deposit us in the 

evening at Macon. I found my spirits still more depressed by the 

country through which the line ran. Here stretched out for a long dis- 
aan s, on which stood isolated charred trees, which the fire 
had been unable to destroy when the woods were burned, and which 
raised their thin dry branches as if implormg. The buildings seemed to 
be some distance off. Then we passed through intermimable districts of 
virgin forest,in which trees and bushes were so intertwined that a passage 

impossible. The soil was covered with standing water, in which 
fallen trees were rotting. Everything was silent as the grave, save when 
a herd of cattle lying on the line were startled by the railway whistle, and 
fled timidly in all directions. At times there were stations, where a few 
log-huts formed the beginning of a future town. At length we reached 
Macon, a wretehed-looking place with about two thousand imhabitants. 
But the imstitution looked rather stately from the outside; for though. 
only built of wood, it was three-storied, and adorned in front and rear 
with a lofty verandah. It would be pleasant living in these lofty and 
comfortable rooms, nor would there be any lack of agreeable society. 
M. le Maire, the swift-footed French professor, came tripping towards 
us, and in the first hour of our acquaintance we learned that he had been 
all over the world, had studied every branch of science and art, and that 
his method of teaching had been approved by the Parisian Académie. 
Certainly a most respectable colleague! On the other hand, the first 
rausic teacher, Mr. Oakes, a Yankee, strolled up slowly. Perhaps he 
was not so amiable as the Frenchman, slightly wr. eres and chary of 
words, but, doubtless, equally important. As 1 soon learned, he was a 
second Thalberg 

And 1? I mentally surveyed my musical stoek once more, found it 
wretchedly poor, and went sadly to my bed, whither I was soon followed 
by the Italian; for Tom, the negro, who was to wait on us, had not 
whitewashed our room, and hence we must temporarily occupy a single 
bed in the prineipal’s office. The next morning I requested Mr. Point- 
dexter to hand over to me the painting and drawing materials. He 
calmly declared that he had wihien of the sort. Amazed at this, I re- 
minded him of his previous statement, that I should find every thing I 
required; but he merely shrugged his shoulders. I eould not paint, con- 
sequently, but I was determined not to give up the drawing. Hence I 
fetched my large study of a female head, mt into a side-building where 
the chief schoolroom was, and set to work. I drew for hours in the sweat 
of my brow, and was just going to examine the general effect of m 
labour, when I heard a tremendous laugh behind me. Professor Oakes 
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had slipped unnotieed into the room, and had been watching me, “ Is 
this your handiwork ?” he said, as he took up my drawing, and inspected 
it with renewed bursts of laughter. I considered the criticism he thus 
expressed so decided, that I resolved henceforth to give up drawing and 
leave the rest to fate. 

With great despondency I rolled up my drawing, and earried it into 
our room, which Tom had whitewashed by this time. It was one-story 
high, in a side-building. But was this really a room for two professors, 
or only the ruin rp one? Nearly all the window-panes were broken, 
and covered with boards ur paper ; the walls, too, were full of large holes, 
through which the surrounding country could be seen. And what was 
the meaning of the countless small holes, as if the walls had been bom- 
barded with canister? And then the furniture! Two rickety chairs and 
an old table minus one leg. Is this the full extent of professorial splen- 
dour in the haughty South? Not quite. There are two old bedsteads 
in the room. And the heat! The sun shone the whole day on this den, 
and the only refreshment consisted of lukewarm rain-water. 

On entering this room I had gloomy thoughts, the more gloomy 
because I felt restless and anxious in mind. I was obliged to confess to 
myself that my artistic efforts had been a failure. Still, I had not yet 
tried music, and resolved to attack it with the energy of despair and 
thorough Teutonie perseverance. I consequently went down to the 
hall, where an old pianoforte stood, and worked away on it for six hours 
a day at Bertini’s Piano-school, in order to get acquainted with the 
theory and practise my stiff fingers. Mr. Oakes, the second Thalberg, 
listened to me at times, as I noticed. I did not let myself be put out 
by this, but was really ‘surprised one morning at not finding the instru- 
ment. It had been removed to another room, the key of which Thalberg 
refused to give me, in spite of my representations. 

The gates to all three arts were now closed against me, and nothing 
was left but to apply myself to the study of modern languages, Hence 
I allotted my time, and spent the day at English, French, Italian, and 
Spanish. My Italian colleague caught in the mean while mice, flies, and 
spiders. Over the mice he | poured | spirits, which he fired, and then let 
the creatures loose. In winter he fastened a string to their tails, and 
made them dance on the hot stove. I could not give the necessary 
effect to my protests against this mode of killing time, for it was not 
pleasant living with him. At times he played an old fiddle he had 
brought with him; he did not know a single note, and merely played by 
ear. Hence, when he began I was compelled to leave the room. Eve 
now and then heartrending sounds reached us from the Frenchman’s 
room. Monsieur le Maire amused himself with playing the bugle by 
ear, and was regarded as a maestro in the town. Thalberg passed the 
time more simply : he sat for hours in a rocking-chair in the verandah, 


with his hat on the back of his head, and stared at the blue sky. 


1l.—HOW THE SCHOOL WAS KEPT. 

In this way October Ist continually drew nearer, and any moment 
might bring ladies. At length they really arrived: twostately carriages 
rattled up. My heart beat with anxiety. Handsome, fashionably-dressed 
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irls got out. “There are the ladies, then! What will come of it all ?” 

felt a cold shudder. Luckily, I could not indulge in sad thoughts for 
long, as Thalberg appeared to inform me that the season must be opened 
with a concert. 

“ How does that affect me ?” I asked, savagely. 

“ You must play the piano.” 

«« J—] shall certainly Jet it alone.” 

** Oliva and I will play the violin, and you must accompany us on the 
piano. Pointdexter insists on it.” 

All my opposition, my solemn assurances that I should break down, 
were of no avail. He led me into his schoolroom, a small, warm cage of 
boards, in which there was a piano, and Oliva was waiting with his 
awful fiddle. The rehearsal began, and was not encouraging, for the 

Italian was always five or six bars ahead, and held his instrument in the 
bargain close to my right ear. His playing was a heart-breaking scraping, 
for which my nervous system was not permanently adapted. I jumped 
up and ran away, and Thalberg pursued me. I called out to him that 
no power would induce me to stand this martyrdom again. After a long 
discussion I gave way, however, upon a solemn promise from Oliva that 
he would keep his violin three yards from my ears. 

On the appointed evening we three performers proceeded to the large 
lecture-hall, which was filled with the scholars and the élite of the Macon 
society. I will not attempt to describe the feelings with which I went to 
the instrument. I only know that my senses seemed to be leaving me; 
for Oliva, at the start, got six bars ahead, and continually brought his 
violin nearer my ear. I made heroic efforts to hold my own in this fear- 
ful Dutch concert. All at once the Italian dashed into the next part, and 
I stuck hard and fast. 

“No sticking—no sticking!” Thalberg whispered to me. ‘“ Go 
ahead ; give it them strong. The people here do not understand music.” 

I did not let this be told me twice. We began again. By my wild 
beating at the keys I drowned the two violins, and the audience appeared 
to be remarkably edified. 

On the next day school began, and before the bell rang several girls 

lloped up, sometimes two on one horse. They were day-scholars. As 
I had nothing to do at present, I resolved to attend the lectures. It was 
a strange school. On a dais that ran along the south side of the room 
stood the principal, in the most incredible négligé. He wore slippers 
down at heel, his torn coat was tucked up at the cuffs, and his hair was 
not brushed, but merely thrust back with his fingers. From his mouth 
projected a dirty clay pipe: moreover, he had the customary quid in his 
cheek, and at one moment ejected a cloud of smoke, at another a shower 
of saliva. And in this state he delivered—it is strange but true—a 
lecture on demeanour, and illustrated it by suitable movements, which 
frequently aroused loud laughter among his pupils. With this attire I 
inimaedl a passage from the Alabama Planter of July 17, 1858, in 


which Mr. Pointdexter was described as a perfect gentleman of the finest 
lish. 

Pn But our principal, who with his powerful voice filled the whole school- 

room, was not the only authority in it. In one corner stood a lady-teacher 
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before a small circle of scholars, to whom she was teaching history. In 
another corner Oliva was instructing four other pupils in Italian. Near 
the principal, M. le Maire was giving lessons in French. These simul- 
taneous operations, the answers of four classes in four different branches, 
and the sound of a piano being played close to the schoolroom, seemed 
to me peculiarly adapted to attract the attention of the pupils. 

When a week had passed, I obtained some occupation as music-teacher. 
I went to the parlour, a large room, in which was a piano, on which I 
was to give my lessons. If I had been surprised at the sight of the 
lecture-room, in which the school-books and novels were strangely mixed 
up, while thick dust lay on the tables and chairs, it was respectable and 
clean when compared with this parlour. The latter would have served 
admirably to teach the scholars a horror of dirt. Here stood an old piano 
which had formerly been used as a bed, there a broken go-cart. ‘Table 
and floor were covered with books and music in wild confusion, An 
upset inkstand had poured its contents over them. Several books were 
torn apparently by dogs. A candlestick had fallen from the table, and 
the tallow was spattered over the books. A buttered biscuit had been 
bitten and then thrown among the books. A cake of blacking lay also 
on the ground, while the blacking-brush was on the pianoforte. The 
window-panes were broken, and filth covered the floor. 

I was engaged in surveying this chaos when my lady made her appear- 
ance. She was a girl of nineteen years of age, and stated that she could 
play the piano very well, but seemed to me excessively affected. On 
entering, she opened a box containing a mass resembling snuff, thrust a 
small brush into it, with which she bedaubed her teeth, and began chew- 
ing. When she had ended this operation, I asked her what she played, 
so as to get some idea of her capabilities. She selected a piece of music, 
placed it on the stand, and said to me, “ Professor, just play this to me.” 
I looked at the thing, and started on seeing the most difficult variations 
on the Carnival of Venice. I could not have played a couple of bars of 
it. Trembling all over, I stared at the piece, and mechanically turned 
the leaves over. ‘ Go ahead, professor,” she at length said. 

“ My lady,” I replied, in my broken English, “I am not here to per- 
form, but to give lessons. Be kind enough to play the piece yourself.” 

But she had no inclination to do this, and selected another piece. I 
found that she could play difficult music, but did so atrociously. Besides, 
she had a habit of skipping every passage that did not please her, with 
the words, “ That is disgusting.” I had not the slightest power to make 
her play anything she did not like, and hence I was obliged to give way. 
The result was, that, when she played at the next party, people generally 
remarked that it was awful—a remark I had already made to — 

A stone fell from my heart when the first lesson with this la y was at 
anend. Fortunately the lessons only lasted half an hour. I had just 


begun to breathe more freely when another pupil! came in. She was about 
fourteen years of age, and could not play much. Hence I set to work 
thoroughly with her, and laid scales before her. But she made a bitter 
face, and said, ‘* Before I play scales, I would sooner give the lessons up.” 
I was, of course, obliged to give way, and let her play what she liked. 
After her came another pupil. She was tall and pretty, but at times a thick 
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yellow fluid flowed from the corners of her lips. I found that she chewed 

a sweet-scented resin. She did not know the notes, but insisted on be- 
ginning with “ Yankee Doodle.” Although I opposed this to the best of 
my ability, 1 was obliged to give in, for she seal to play the piece to 
her parents. This was rather dubious, as she only intended to remain 
three months at the institution, and, moreover, frequently shirked the 
lessons. 

“1 do not eare,” the principal answered, when I complained to him ; 
“if you don’t like it, alter it; but then see where you will get pupils.” 

In spite of my zealous efforts she learned nothing at all, and at the end 
of the term was as unable to play the tune as at the beginning, which she 
seemed to fancy extraordinary. 

With these three lessons my first day’s work was ended, for there were 
no pupils for painting and drawing. I therefore went to my den, and 
had scarce reached it ere I heard a tremendous disturbance. A band of 
a g ladies dashed up the stairs with shrieks, and the scraping of the 

talian’s fiddle soon informed me that he was going to commence his 
singing-lessons. He appeared to me to have a peculiar system; for, 
instead of singing, I only heard laughing, giggling, and stamping. At 
length he rushed into my room, bathed in perspiration. 

** Pray come and help me,” he said, *‘ by playing the piano, so that we 

have some order.”’ 

ce at once followed him to his “‘ academy,” which he had opened in an 
old room, whose condition was fearful. A part of the ceiling had fallen 
in, and lay i in fragments on the floor. There were no broken panes, for 
the whole of the window had fallen down into the garden. Against the 
wall stood a primitive piano, which was disgusting to touch, owing to the 
immoderate amount of dust that covered it. In front of it was a broken 
chair, with the stuffing pulled out. I sat down to the broken-winded 
instrument, and the Italian began. He had undertaken the difficult task 
of forming a chorus of pupils who did not know their notes. It was a 
hard j ey At first he tried to make them sing separately, but one girl 
seo point-blank, another uttered fearful sounds, while the rest chased 
each other about the room and passage. At last I rose and tried to give 
the young ladies some notion of time. They received my well-meant 
advice with such a hearty giggle that I was driven back to the piano. 
The Italian now gave the whole chorus the signal to begin. Pianoforte 
and violin did their utmost, but what a shrieking it was! I thanked 
Heaven when the dreadful sounds changed imto a general laugh, under 
cover of which the young ladies ran away. 

“ This is really awful,” I said to the Italian. “ How can you tolerate 
such impropriety ?” 

** Well, it cannot be helped,” he replied, as he packed up his violin in 
some confusion. 

I saw how the matter was. The principal had not arranged to pay us 
any fixed salary, but two-thirds of the lesson-money, keeping the other 
third for board and lodging. Henee, if we had attempted to behave as 
teachers, the pupils would have stay ed away, and the teachers would have 


the greatest loss. 
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Ill,—-OF MATTERS GENERALLY AT THE INSTITUTION. 


The Italian handed me his violin to convey into our room, as he said 
he had something todo. I fancied that he wished to go “ finding,” for 
he was a great hand at this little game. He had eyes like a lynx, and, 
at the end of the lessons, prowled about the rooms and passages to pick 
up anything the ladies had dropped. In this way he appropriated veils, 
handkerchiefs, fans—in short, everything. Once he even brought a 
handsome gold brooch which 2 very wealthy girl had lost. While she 
looked for it in vain, it was hidden away in an old glove of the Italian’s. 
On this occasion, however, he went to the principal to settle some matters, 
for the latter had told him that he would probably have to teach Spanish, 
although he did not understand a word of the language. 

When I entered our room, to my surprise | found Nigger Tom 
parading in my tail-coat. Tom was coal-black, but extremely vain and 
proud, because his master would not sell him under fifteen hundred 
dollars. Up to this time his blue coat had satisfied him, which he ar- 
ranged so as to suit all seasons. In summer he slit the sleeves open for 
the sake of coolness, and in winter sewed them up again, But the sight 
of our black coats seemed to have given another direction to his tastes, 
and he insisted on purchasing one from us, but we could not make a deal. 
Moreover, he stole like a raven: lucifers, candles, tobacco, pipes, and 
whatever he could lay hold of. At the same time he lied with a calmness 
that was really imposing, though he certainly possessed the advantage of 
not beimg able to blush. For some time he had paid me special respeet, 
for I had given him a quarter-dollar out of the two I had saved, and he 
seemed to believe that he must treat me as an equal. On Sundays, when 
dressed in his best, and with his woolly hair curled, he at times asked my 
leave to look at himself in our broken glass. But when he noticed that 
we had no money Jeft—for Pointdexter did not give us a cent, and we 
had to wait ten months—he regarded us as vagabonds, and turned obsti- 
nate. If I gave him clothes or linen, he received them contemptuously, 
and as if doing me a favour, and seemed to have even a meaner opinion 
of me than before. At last he left off making the beds, brought no 
water, did not clean the boots, or trouble himself at all about sweeping 
out our room. The latter neglect was most unpleasant to me. The little 
girls’ schoolroom was only separated from our bedroom by a passage, and 
was never swept. The day-boarders brought their dimmers in tin boxes, 
and threw the fragmentson the ground. This produced a very disagree- 
able mess in the room, which was increased by the mud the girls brought 
in on their shoes. This generated a number of fleas, which soon made 
excursions to our bedroom. Heuee | went into town, bought a broom on 
credit, and swept out both rooms thoroughly every Saturday evening. 
Tom, who once saw me at this work, began to despise me utterly, and 
became so impudent that I was compelled to turn him out. ‘The prin- 
cipal, to whom we complained, had not the pluck to punish Tom, and 
gave us another negro of the name of Meagher. ‘This gentleman had 
shortly before robbed the gardener of thirty-four dollars and run off, but 
was pursued by bloodhounds and brought back. He had a habit of 
answering a sulky “ Yes” to everything, and generally neglected doing 
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what he was ordered. “ Meagher, bring some wood.” ‘“ Yes.” “ Meagher, 
why haven’t you brought the wood?” “ Yes.” “ If you don’t bring it 
directly, we will tell the principal.” “Yes.” But the wood did not 
come, and though it was not very cold in winter, harsh winds blew, and 
there was an insupportable draught in our rooms owing to the broken 
windows and holes in the walls. We were, therefore, obliged to steal 
wood, and without any ceremony attacked a pile which Pointdexter had 
cut for building purposes. In default of a saw, we thrust large beams, 
which reached to the doorway, into the stove, and pushed them in as 
they burnt away. Thus we managed to get along at Pointdexter’s 
expense. 

The ladies seemed in this respect to be worse off than ourselves, for 
there were no fires in the sitting-room, dining-room, or music-rooms. 
Hence, it frequently happened that the ladies could not play because 
their fingers were too stiff. That they put up with this neglect surprised 
me on the part of these pretentious American girls. But there were 
stranger things still. In the already quoted article] in the Alabama 
Planter about the Calhoun Institution (the name of our school), I had 
read inter alia the following : 

“ The kitchen department is no mockery of good living, where starving 
pupils try to snatch a badly-cooked mouthful from each other; on the 
contrary, there is an abundance of everything that can be procured from 
the surrounding country and Mobile. Fruit, vegetables, fish, oysters, 
&c., are daily forwarded by railway from Mobile for the kitchen depart- 
ment. Every one will see the advantages of a good table in a ladies’ in- 
stitute; for our daughters will thus become used to the mode of living, 
which is a birthright of the children of our rich and productive South.” 

According to this, a richly covered table might be expected, but 
Pointdexter had simplified matters. For breakfast we had a cup of bad 
coffee, red-hot biscuits, and half-fluid butter ; exceptionally, a plate of fat 
ham was put on the table for the teachers, but the principal confiscated 
two-thirds of it as his share. For dinner we had hot biscuits, desperately 
fat ham, sweet potatoes, and very rarely other vegetables. Now and 
then a turkey was served; but it was not enough for fifty people. At 
times, too, a joint greeted our sight, but it was brought up for four days 
in succession, till every one was sick of it. For supper we had another 
cup of bad coffee, biscuits, and rancid butter. In February and March 
we had nothing but fat ham for dinner, because at that season the cattle 
all around were so thin as not to be fit for killing. They are allowed to 
graze in the open air all the year round, and nobody paid the slightest 
attention to them. In January and February the vegetation died out, 
and the cattle found nothing to eat. The owners would sooner let them 
die than give them anything to eat. Hence the poor creatures pined 
away to skeletons. I saw a cow fall from hunger and weariness, and, as 
it could not get up again, the negroes set it on its legs and propped it 

inst a wall to keep it from falling. 

The ladies, however, did not appear to complain about the food. 
Besides, they could stand a good deal. When it rained violently during 
school-hours, the rain poured into the schoolroom, and the ladies, wet 
through, were forced to run to the main building, which was about two 
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hundred yards off. They seemed, too, to consider this quite regular. All 
this made me think that it could not be different in the other institutions, 
of which there were about half a dozen in the neighbourhood. 

Generally, our ladies were rather wild, but true children of nature, 
without falsehood, but, at the same time, without any idea of respect and 
elegance. They possessed a certain share of good humour, and yielded 
in the fullest extent to their inclination and feelings. A girl of nineteen 
would sit down and ery in the presence of us all, on receiving a letter 
from her father, in which he scolded her for the debts she had incurred 
in the town. The young ladies were very attached to dresses, and 
several of them attired themselves thrice a day in silk. At the period of 
the Revivals, a grown-up girl, overpowered by her feelings, suddenly 
leapt up in church, yelled, threw her arms round the principal’s neck, and 
cried that he was the best man in the world, and must forgive her sins. 
Pointdexter made a face like a saint, and the community was moved to 
tears by this occurrence, and believed that the Holy Spirit had fallen on 
the girl; but, as I afterwards heard, she had performed the same 
manceuvre four times before. 

I was very much disgusted with a species of prudery that was dis- 
played. The word “leg,” and numerous other words, must never be 
used in the presence of the ladies. If ever the expression Good God! 
escaped me during my lessons, the girls were horrified, and reproached 
me bitterly. Ounce even, when the Italian asked a pupil out of the 
grammar, ‘‘ How is your son?” she became quite wild, complained to the 
principal, and refused to take any more lessons. 


IV.—HOW MY ENGAGEMENT HAD A PREMATURE CLOSE, 

The girls took lessons in the most various branches, and had to pay 
heavily for them; but, for all that, the Italian and I did not get on. [ 
had only a few scholars for the piano, and he only a few in singing and 
Italian. Hence our, prospects were very gloomy. One day the French- 
man proposed we should improve our finances by joining him in inserting 
a pompous advertisement in the Macon Journal, offering lessons in all 
possible arts and sciences, but more especially in playing every in- 
strument. ‘This announcement appeared, but met with no success. 
M. le Maire obtained one pupil on the flute, an instrument he had never 
touched before in his life. He really gave his pupil two lessons, but then 
matters suddenly altered. 

At Christmas the Frenchman’s wife ran away, because the poor fellow 
was up to his ears in debt. In order to keep ies the principal had in- 
duced him to buy a piece of ground, for he was an excellent teacher for 
Pointdexter. I spoke to girls in the institution who had been taking 
French lessons for four years, and yet could not say “ How d’ye do?” in 
French. Unfortunately, a sum of six thousand dollars, which he daily 
expected from France, did not arrive, and thus he had been unable to pay 
a farthing off the purchase-money. He was in debt almost everywhere 
in the bargain, and the consequence was, that, about New Year, he too 
suddenly disappeared. 7 

The principal was still growling about this oecurrence, when I walked 
into the office to ask how much money I might expect, and a small sum 
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on account. I wished to know how I stood, for I had heard things in 
the town which I did not like, and the Frenchman’s bolting rendered me 
very anxious. 

“Do you take me for a swindler ?” he shouted at me, and held his 
clenched fist under my nose. 

Fortunately it was a Sunday, otherwise he would probably have struck 
me. He was tall and strong, I small; I also knew that he had once had 
a fight with a German music-master, in which chair-legs played a striking 

rt. A similar fight would, doubtless, have resulted to my disadvantage. 
Under these circumstances I displayed the calmness of a sage, and in this 
way led him to promise to pay the paltry sum of one hundred and twenty 
dollars at the end of the school year, although from his statements at 
Philadelphia I had a right to expect six times as much. 

About this time there came a change for the better with the Italian, 
though just before he had been in a very awkward position with the prin- 
cipal, his pupils, and indeed the whole town of Macon. Shortly before 
New Year an evening party was got up at the military hall, in which the 
teachers and pupils of our institution were to take part. The admission 
was only five tha for which was offered the amusement of. an 
orchestra, consisting of a negro who played the fiddle; in addition, there 
were refreshments, consisting of hot biscuits, fat ham, a few oranges, and 
rain-water. The Italian, who was disappointed in his ideas about the 
supper, hastened in his just wrath to a dram-shop, to soothe his ire with 
whisky. In this he succeeded, and being in a rosy temper on his return 
to the hall, he invited a negro girl standing at the entrance to dance—a 
most serious piece of boldness. To prevent further unpleasantness, Signor 
Oliva was hurried off to the institution, but the morning threatened 
something awful. Silent, pale, and with lips quivering with excitement, 
the principal sat at breakfast, and, at the close of the meal, ordered the 
culprit to his office. Oliva stood like a condemned man; the girls 
avoided him, and refused to take another lesson of him. 

“If it is true,” the principal said to the Italian, “that you wanted to 
dance with a negro wench, you must escape in the night. That is a 
crime against morality which nobody pardons,” 

Oliva denied the fact, and stated that he had been misunderstood. 
Some uaintances in the town, who would have lost money by the 
nalady Ubephannde, came forward as witnesses in his favour, and the 
matter was finally settled by the principal explaining to the pupils that it 
had been all a mistake. When Oliva had got out of this scrape, he ma- 

to thrust me aside and take the Frenchman’s place. He was better 
suited for it than I was, for he did not trouble himself about the attend- 
ance. In this way he got on so famously, that at the end of six months 
the girls had not even learned the accent, and begged him to begin at 
the beginning again. Only one thing annoyed him, and that was when 
the girls thrust paper under his coat collar: in such a case he would 
break off the lesson at once. 

He was now in a better position, for I had not as yet obtained any 

upils for drawing. On the other hand, a young American girl arrived 
tween Christmas and Easter to give instructions in oil painting. She 
understood her work better than I did, for she brought with her a number 
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of half-finished daubs, which were quickly completed with the assistance 
of the pupils, who, at any rate, had something to show for their 
money. 

Suddenly the monotonous school life received a fillip. At the close of 
March commenced the preparations for the grand examination that was 
to come off at the end of June. The principal wished to make this a very 
grand affair, and music was to play the chief part in it. Pieces were to 

performed simultaneously on their instruments, with the accompani- 
ment of the big and little drum. The ladies were to declaim and sing 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish songs; for the public must be 
offered a proof that Pointdexter’s young ladies understood all these lan- 

- Moreover, several orators were to be engaged in various quarters 
to add to the solemnity. Hence Thalberg was busily engaged all day in 
beating time and rehearsing the grand musical entertainment. Of course 
I had to do my share, but unexpectedly ran on to a}rock. I had two 
pretty sisters as pupils, and intended them to play a duet at the exami- 
nation. The younger sister, who was about eleven years of age, how- 
ever, refused to perform. 

“But you must,” I said. 

** And I won't,” she replied. 

“In that case I must tell the principal.” 

** You can do so if you like: I don’t care for the principal.” 

These refusals had no further consequences, however, for a new phase 
suddenly occurred in the school life. At the end of May two girls died 
in rapid succession. The others grew timid, feared the outbreak of a 
contagious disease in the institution, and began to go home. Pointdexter 
made desperate efforts to stop the girls, for he was anxious about the ex- 
amination: but the ladies went, and ere long only a few who lived farther 
away remained. The examination must be given up, and the lessons 
were suspended. We packed up our traps to be ready to start at a 
moment’s notice; but our departure was delayed for a fortnight. It was 
not till I had packed up my books, and was unable to study, that I was 
able to realise what it would be to spend ten months in such an institu- 
tion without employment. Now, I could not upbraid the Italian, who 
had several times had serious intentions of committing suicide through 
ennui, for we had not the slightest amusement. We could not go walk- 
ing, for the country was too wretched, and the roads too sandy and dusty. 
The town was not worth visiting, and the people in it and around were, 
in the bargain, extremely unsocial. They were mostly people who had 
risen by luck, and had assumed an unpleasantly pompous manner. Hence, 
after breakfast was over, we lay on our beds and smoked. We did the 
same on returning from the wretched dinner and supper. I found some 
amusement, however, in the school-books, which I carefully examined. 
Very strange things fell into my hands. The girls were very found of 
Latin, and went at Virgil and Cicero’s speeches without any previous 
knowledge. But I found a Virgil so arranged that the English text fol- 
lowed the Latin line by line. The philosophic works—i.e. Natural 
Philosophy, Moral-Philosophy, History, &c.—were supplied on the margin 
with the questions the teacher was to ask. Everything was most prac- 
tically arranged, it will be seen. 
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The monotony of my life was once disturbed. An Indian tribe of 
about forty members.arrived at Macon to give a ball performance. The 
men were strong, muscular, and active, the squaws wretchedly dirty, 
sickly, and short. For the performance they selected a large plain, en- 
closed by. a wood. At regular intervals two long poles were put up 
about two inches apart, and the ball had to be driven between them. The 
Indian men and boys only wore an apron, and divided into two parties. 
Each man held in his right hand a stick terminating in a sort of spoon, 
with which they tried to catch the ball. The ball was then held in the 
spoon by means of another stick held in the left hand. When a man 
held the ball in this way, he tried to hurl it between the poles; but this 
was not so easy. When the ball was thrown there was.a strange confu- 
sion, everybody trying to spoon it up. If a man succeeded in securing 
it, he ran off at full speed to get a chance of throwing it. But very often 
au opponent close at his heels struck the spoon, and the ball fell to the 
ground. But when a man obtained a slight advance, he would turn 
round suddenly and send the ball with remarkable accuracy between the 

oles. If he was foiled in this, he hurled the ball deep into the wood. 

hen came the boys’ turn. Swift-footed as roes, they dashed through 
bush, through briar, up hill and down dale, and soon hurled the ball 
back among the players. I think that the party which first sent the ball 
fifteen times between the poles was the conqueror. The oppressive heat 
did not at all seem to trouble these people, who ran about bare-headed for 
hours. From the spectators they collected half a dollar each as admission 
money. 

At length Pointdexter informed us that we were at liberty to leave. 
I received my wretched pay, settled my debts in the town, jumped into 
the train, and soon left the miserable place far behind. 


END OF VOL. CXXIX. 
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